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EORGE BORWICKS 
‘BAKING POWDER 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | Amonast —— arpa nnn WE BEG 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and 


Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Pastry with less Butter. Deak S1e,—I beg to inform you that after having 


tried with my confréree the various self-aérating powders 
for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- | nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 


VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 


: in | 1am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar mY make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 





the Flour) as rendering Bread more | G. Waxnrnse, 
nutritious than that raised with "Feasenattonel Bolster Moire, tasd Festi. 
Yeast tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 





aeee ars ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in a Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &ec., says it 
QU ARTER THE TIME required is not in the least degree injurious. -It is indispensable 


: . . i ki . . ’ 
when Yeast is used, as it is not bead ehit Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially o 


necessary for the Dough to stand EENES? ELLIOTT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
: *4 3 . yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
and rise before it is put into the into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ messes.” 








To make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped up tea-spoonful of Bonwitox’s Baxina PowpER, 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then pow on gradually about half a pint of colc 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, miaing quickly but thoroughly inte 
a dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it perfectly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwiox’s Baxine Powpsr; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into bails th 
size of @ mediwm dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To aseer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d, Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28. 6d., ard 5s. 
WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 


TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 


To uphold the Doctrines, Principles, and Order of the United Church of England and Irelgnd, and to,cownteract 
the efforts now being made to pervert her teaching on essential points of the. Christian faith, or 
- assimilate her Services to those of the Church of Rome. 





SPECIAL APPEAL FOR FUNDS BY THE COUNCIL OF THE CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 


Tax friends of the Church Association are probably not aware of its financial position, the work, to be 
done; and the funds required. The Guarantee Fund of £52,000 bas enabled the Council to carry op with- 
out difficulty legal prosecutions and Parliamentary action, but.this Fund is applicable to no other purpose. 

The duties, however, into which the Council have been led are more extensive, and in some respeets more 
important, than the institution of Legal and Parliamentary action. The Council found the minds of a 
large body both of the Clergy and Laity of England affected with Romish dogmas, through the books, 
catechisms, tracts, magazines, and newspapérs of the Ritualistic party, the circulation of whieh has 
extended over a period of upwards of thirty years. 

Such a flood of Romish error can only be effectively met by the rapid circulation of Protestant truth, 
through suitable publications, through the use of the Press, and through an extensive agency ; and 
though. much has been already done in establishing 130 branches, much more must bé done, till Associa- 
tions are organized in all parts of England; till Public Meetings are multiplied, and by Speeches, Tracts, 
Sermons, and Lectures, the real facts are made known to every one in England. So comprehensive a 
movement cannot be carried on without large expense, and it must be remembered that no part of the 
Guarantee Fund can be applied to these purposes. 

The contributions to their General Fund are at present quite inadequate to meet these pressing calls. 
The Council therefore earnestly appeal to their friends for increased funds to carry on with promptitude 
and vigour a work so essential to the preservation of our Reformed Church, which must fail of its full 
e‘fect unless far larger sums are placed at the disposal of the Council. 

JOHN CAMPBELL COLQUHOUN, Chairman, 
T. R. AN DREWS, Vice-Chairman. 
F. DITMAS, Major, t Prnarrecer | 


14, BucxineHamM Streezrt, 
February, 1870. Ww. C. PALMER, Captain, 





Subscriptions and Donations will be received by the Secretaries at the Office of the Association, 14, Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C.; and at the Bankers,—Messrs, Bancuay, Bavay, Teirron, & Co., 54, Lomburd Street; Messrs. Ransom & Co., 


2, Pall Mall East, 8.W, 


THE THIRTEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


PRICE NINEPENCE MONTHLY, 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


TREASURY OF LITERATURE. 


EDITED BY MRS. WARREN, 


ed my House on £200 a Yoar,” “A House and ite Furnishing,” “ How I Managed my Children,’’ 
Cards, for instructing Servants in Cookery, designed for hanging in Kitchens.’ 








Author of “ How I Mana 
“Siz Coo 





Tux Points of attraction in the Taxasuny OF LiTERaTURE are the pure morality of its fiction and its high-class 


Literature and fine engravings. 
THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


—in the second part of each number—is devoted to the requirements of Home Life, and embraces the following subjecte : 
Breakfast, Luncheon, and Dinner Coookery, with requisite instructions on a simple, certain, and satisfactory 


method, suitable to all moderate incomes. 
Notes of New Books, Literature, and Art.—Pablic Opinion of Men about Women,— Private Opinion. aff Women 


about Men.—The Fashions, with Coloured and Plain Engravings.—Cut-out Patterns for Children’s Dreeses.—Faney 
Needlework, with beautiful Engravings, and lucid descriptions. 


A Column is devoted to each of the following subjects :— 

Gardening in its various branches.— Medical Notices, including the uses of Herb Medicine.—Scientific Notices of 
the Month.—Notes and Queries ppocting tbe Origin of Obscure Phrases, Words, and Customs,—Column for 
Exchanges of Books, Photographs, Music, &., &c.—On Dits and Facts of the Month, three columns.— Answers to 
Correspondents. 

A Page for the Vontributions of young Authors. 


Lorpvow ; Puniisusp spy BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Patzexostsn Row. And of all Bookscllers. 
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SUNSHIN E. 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DESIGNED FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, FAMILY READING, AND READERS IN GENERAL. 


Conpuctep sy W. MEYNELL WHITTEMOREH, D.D., 


Recror or Sr. Jamss’s, Lonpon; anp Epitor oF “*GoitpErn Hovrs.” 
> 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


“ SUNSHINE” is now so well known in every part of the world as a favourite companion for the 
leisure hours of old and young, that we need not describe it at any length. If you are among its 
subscribers we are sure you love it. If you have not yet seen it, we are very sorry for you, and our 
advice is, “Go to the nearest bookseller, newsvendor, or railway bookstall, and say, ‘Please get me 
“SUNSHINE” every month from London.” And when you have become a subscriber for 
‘SUNSHINE,’ then set to work among all your friends and neighbours, and persuade them to take 
it in monthly, too.” 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS RECEIVED FROM SOME OF OUR KIND CANVASSERS. 

“‘T have succeeded in obtaining, with your canvassing bills, twelve subscribers for Sunshine among the National 
School Children, and one for Golden Hours.”—A, L. O. L. 

‘“‘] have dispersed them in different villages around me, and every month adds to my subscribers.” —B. P. 

“T have introduced your magazines into our school, the number of both together being upwards of forty per 
month.” —Joun 8. 

“A few more canvassing bills. As I am going for my holidays soon, I shall be able to distribute them.” 
— Beatrice M. B. 

‘I am going into the country, and will try and canvass there.”—T. W. R. 

“T have met with great success: I have thirty-three subscribers for Sunshine, and I think this is very good for my 
first effort.”—Jamuzs TI. 

“I have now succeeded in selling forty-two of Sunshine and three of Goldens Hours monthly.”—Joux W. L. 

“IT have gained more than a dozen subscribers, and shall try this new year to gain more.”—Jamus F, EK. 

“T have gained only five regular subscribers, but hope to gain more, I am eleven-years of age.” —Lizziz H. 

“My subseribers’ list is as follows : —Sunshine, from twenty-five to thirty-five; Golden Hours, from thirteen to 
teventeen. I have got nearly one to a bill. I hope to gain many more yet. One little girl I know, says she will 
canvass if I get her some bills, so if you will send me a few I will give them to her. I shall do my very utmost to 
;romote the sale of your magazines by taking them everywhere. I lent the numbers of Golden Hours to lots of 
people; they all like them, bnt I never feel satisfied unless they say dowuright they will take them in—I don’t like 
‘ perhaps.’ I gave our servant six bills to give away, and she got five subscribers.” —EMMgLINE K. 


NEW STORIES FOR 1870. 


errs 


LINKS OF KINDNESS. 


A Story for Rich and Poor, Old and Young. By the Author of “ Archie Marston in Madeira.” 


BUSY BEE, 


A Deeply Interesting Story. By the Author of “ Daisy’s Fortune.” 


*,* These New Tales have been written on purpose for “SUNSHINE.” They commenced in the 
January Number, and will be continued Monthly, with beautiful Engravings. 


PICTURE STORIES, 


This novel idea has greatly pleased and puzzled our young readers. Month by month the group 
of ten little Pictures has tasked their ingenuity, and furnished many of them with subjects for 
pleasant letters to the Editor. ‘These letters have come to us by thousands, and given us plenty of 
work in reading them, but we have not grumbled, as we like to know that our friends are pleased. 
We intend to continue these Picture Stories during the New Year. 


- QIFT-BOOKS. 


The Cheapest Christmas Presents, New Year's Gifts, or Birthday Offerings, are the Bound 
Volumes of “SUNSHINE.” These may be had for the Years 1862-9, price, each, Is. 6d., plain 
cloth ; 2s, Gd., extra cloth, gilt edges. 


LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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QAKEY S NON-MERCURIAL SILVERSMITHS: SOAP. 





For Cleansing and Polishing Silver, Electro-Plate, Plate Glass, Marble, &e. 


Tablets, 6d. each. 


OAKEYS WELLINGTON KNIFE POLISH. 





Prepared ‘expressly for the Patent Knife Cleaning Machines, India Rubber and Buff Leather Knife Boards. 


Knives constantly 


cleansed with it have a brilliant polish equal to new cutlery. Sold in Packets, 3d. each; and Tins, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 43. each. 








OAKEY'S INDIA RUBBER KN 


Price from 1s. 6d. each. Oakey’s Wellington Knife Polish should be used with 
Sold everywhere by Grocers, Ironmongers, Brushmakers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c. 


Prevent friction in cleaning, and injury to the Knife. 
the boards. 





Wholesale:—JOHN OAKEY and SONS, 


Manufacturers of Emery, aaert oo 


Black Lead, Cabinet Glass Paper, 
ackfriars Road, London, 8.E. 


&c., Wellington Mills, 





SRPAOB RANE 1s internat 


Styptic, being a new orm of an old and 
valuable remedy, Gum Benzoin. 


A CERTAIN CURE for Chronic, Con- 
sumptive, or any other kind of Couau. 

In Cholera, Diarrhoea, and Dysentery, this medicine far 
surpasses any other, having a peculiar mechanical power 
of putting a sudden stop to wasting diseases. 

Prepared by Mr. PRICE, Consulting Chemist, 2, Lower 
Seymour Street, London, W., and sold by Chemists at 
1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per bottle. 

Proprietor of the True Oil of Horse-chestnuts, for 
rheumatic pains; and Dandelion and Camomile Pills, 


for indigestion. 









RIMMEL’S ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 


Rimmel’s Vanda, a delicious perfume, 
extracted from a Javanese orchid, 2s. 6d. 
Floral Crackers, containing a scented flower, 
for Balls and Parties, 53. 6d. per dozen. 
Costume Crackers 38, 6d. Rose Water 
Crackers, 23. RimMMEL’s Surprise Bouquet 
Fans, Violets, 23. 6d.; Rose Buds, 3s. 6d. 

Deraitep List oN APPLICATION. 


RIMMEL, 96, Strand; 128, Regent 
Street; ‘and 24, ornhill, 


USE 


SYMINGTON’S PATENT PEA FLOUR, 


FOR MAKING SOUP IN ONE MINUTE 
WITHOUT BOILING, 


BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, Market Harborough. 


BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. 


[ote Drorgnem Sick Headache, Loss of Appe- 
and all Disorders ef the 

mickly removed by that well-known 

ee FRAMPTON’S $ PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the 
recommendation of » mild operation with the most successful 

effect; and where an aperient is required, nothing can be better 


8o)d by all Medicine Venders at 1s. 14d. and 28 94. per box. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
TS STOMACH is the great Supplier of all the 


wants of our system, Jts object is to repair the wear and tear 
of life. If disordered, its function ceases, which is followed by Iwvr- 
GESTION, Heapacue, LOWNESSs OF Spirits, MELANCHOLY, and in 
some cases INSANITY. KAYE’S WORSDELL'S PILLS are the 
best possible Medicine for all the disorders of this organ. They cleanse 
it, whilst by their tonic power they give itnew vigour, Sold by all 

















Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., 
ani 4s, 6d. 
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LONDON AND SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Enrolled in 1855, pursuant to hans of Parliament. 


— 








SHARES, £25 each, may be paid in one sum, 
or by Monthly Subscription of 58, per share. 


INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per 
cent. Interest and Share of Surplus Profits. 


MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE 
without Premium for any term of years. 
JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary. 
OFFICES—1074, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
Part I., Oct. 1, Demy 4to., 1,100 pages. 5th ‘Thousand (Large Type : 
IMPRISS’S GOSPEL TREASURY, in Sis- 
teen Montbly Shilling Parts. 


8. W. PARTRIDGE & COMP., 9, Paternoster Row. 
MACINTOSH & COMP., 24, Paternoster Row, E.C. 














A delicious stimulant steel tonic, bright and palatable 
as Sherry, ls. 7d. By the author of the celebrated 
“ CHEF” Sauce, the oNLY sauce CREAMY and without 
sediment, everywhere at 1s. 


A. DESPLACE, 


28, Great WINcESTER Sreeet, E.C., Song Proprietor. 
H \OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Truthful Experi i- 
euce.—The art of getting on satisfactorily in the world can 

only be practised by people of good health, a position readily attain 
able through these pills by anybody of moderate intelligence. The 
united testimony of thousands, extended over more than a quarter of 
a century, most strongly recommends Holloway’s medicine as the best 
puritier, the naildest aperient, and the surest restorative. Tbe p ls 
never prove délusive, or give merely temporary relief, but attack a 

il ts of the hb, lungs, heart, head, and bowels in the aon 
sate and legitimate way, by depurating the blood, and removing those 
imperfections which are the foundation and support of almost ever - 
disease, Their medicinal efficacy is wonderful in renovating enfeebled 
constitutions, 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
HE excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved, and cured in a few days, b ar celebrated 
Medicine, B BLAIR'S GOUT and RHBUMATIO PILLS. 
They require no restraint of diet or confinement nee their 
and ace ccttehn tp poctens the dubeisatteuting ony oie — 
Sold at 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box, by all Medicine Venders. 
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OR, 


BY HELEN 


CHAPTER IX.—ISABEL’S BIRTHDAY. 


Isabel's birthdays had always been kept in 
one way or another in her own family; but 
then it was quite a domestic féte; a little 
pleasure trip if the weather allowed it, a trifling 


| present or two containing real worth as the 








sign of affectionate remembrance, and some 
kind messages by post from a loving aunt or 
cousin. They were happy days that Bell looked 
forward to for long, and could count back and 
think over each one distinctly from her very 
early childhood. 

But this coming birthday, it seemed to her, 
was to be something entirely different from 
the rest,—a landmark in the long, long course 
of life, not only one in a little fleeting year. 
She wished that every one she cared for 
should be glad upon that day; the children of 
the schools should have their feast and merri- 
ment; the tenantry were not to be forgotten ; 
the house was to be full of friends. 

Nothing of this had been suggested a year 
back under the sand rock, in the little smiling 
valley near the Rhine. 
had thought of the coming birthday then as 
they had of allits predecessors; Mr. Warburton 
but wished to make the celebration in accord- 
ance with his daughter’s age. It was only 
lately that it had grown to be a day of such 
importance in the young girl’s eyes, a real 
epoch in her life. Mr. Warburton, however, 
had no objection to raise, he seldom had where 


his daughter’s pleasure was in question, and | 


he left her free to choose the friends that she 
most desired to. be with her on the occasion. 

With Louisa’s help the list was made, and 
then revised, corrected, changed, and at length 
brought to her father for approval. They talked 
it over, and Bell mentioned the rooms which 
seemed to her best suited to each party. Only 
the little tower-room, with the wide view across 
the bay and off to the blue mountain range, 
was not assigned to any. 

“Very good,” said Mr. Warburton; “but 
we cannot settle definitively about the rooms 
until we get the answers to our letters. But 
don’t you think it would be a nice opportunity 
to ask the Fordes? they are over in England 
now, paying visits to their friends.” 

“Oh no, papa, I should not like to have the 
Fordes just now,” said Bell, who was not at 
III. 


WILL 


Bell and her father | 
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all anxious for any one who might absorb too 
much of her time and attention. Excepting 
Aunt Cary, who could not be left out, she had 
been not a little careful to select those who 
would be likely to amuse themselves. 

“Very well, my child, later if you like; but 
I think it would be nice to have them before 
they return to Paris for the winter.” 

“T should like it too, papa, but there is 
plenty of time still for that; they will be sure 
not to be returning before October.”’ 

Letters were written, some by Bell, some 
by Mr. Warburton, and answers to most were 
received again. Only from Lionel no letter 

| came, and Bell did not know whether her 
father had written to him, or whether Lionel 
would take that distant invitation as sufficient. 

It was only a week now until the birthday 
jete; everything apparently was going accord- 
ing to her wish, but the preparations were 
losing their interest for Bell, and Louisa was 
arranging about the school-feast alone. Bell 
never missed the arrival of the morning and 
evening post. 

“Aunt Cary expects to arrive about four 
to-morrow afternoon, papa, at Carrickbeg,” said 
Bell, as she opened the solitary epistle which 
| the letter-bag had brought. ‘“ Would you mind 

our dining a little early, and then I could go 
myself to meet her? Aunt Cary will prefer 
tea to dinner, I know, on her arrival.” 

“Yes, that is well thought of, only I should 
like you to ask Louisa, then, to come to us to- 
morrow, I shall want one or other of you to go 
over with me to Rockcorry. I got a note in 

| town to-day from Lionel; he wishes to take 
Mr. Flynn’s new bathing lodge for a week or 
two. I must go over and see about it.” 

“Tt is of no consequence my going to Car- 
rickbeg to-morrow, papa; I should like to go 
with you to Rockcorry.” 

“No, no; I dare say you are quite right, my 
| child, Aunt Cary is not young now, and she is 
fond of attention. Besides, it is only two or 
three little things that I want to look about, 
where Louisa can help me quite as well, just 
to see if the rooms require anything, and so 
on. Lionel is bringing down a friend or two, 
Sir Hugh Brooke and a Mr. Stoat, who are to 
be his guests. I am sorry he does not come 
to us. He is bringing them round in his 
yacht.” 
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“If Robert comes with Aunt Cary, papa, 
shall we give him the tower-room ?” 

“Yes, if it is empty, that would do nicely. 
Had we not settled to put any one there?” 


“There is no one in particular for it,” replied | 


| Bell. 


“Very well; don’t forget to tell Louisa I 
am going to tax her housewife’s qualities to- 
morrow. Lionel seems a little particular in 
what he wants.” 

The road that led to Carrickbeg, where Aunt 
Cary was to be met, was the only dreary one 


| about the country, but it was very dreary. 





For miles it led through a desolate mountainous 
district, nothing but bog on either hand, or 
as far as the eye could reach, and beyond that, 
the bog stretched out again. In one place 
only, a slight oasis occurred, which Bell used 
to watch for when she was a little girl, and 
try to persuade herself, in whichever direction 
she was driving, that it marked three-quarters 
of the distance passed. It consisted of a patch 
of potato ground, and about a rood for other 
crops; it was filled this year with stunted 
oats ; and then came a square piece of delicious 
green grass that made one wish to put the 
whole mountain under meadow. Just behind 
this stood the two-storied slated house belong- 
ing to the tenant, and looking grim and cold. 
At the side of the house was the plantation, 
no doubt intended to give warmth and shelter, 
but only six of the thin-stemmed trees re- 
mained. They had been planted originally on 
ungravelled bog, and the greater number had 
died a natural death; the six remaining ones 
were sad specimens of resistance to the laws 
of nature, as they stood bent over from the 
weather side, and trying to hide their heads 
from the stormy western blast. 

Bell thought it had never looked so cheer- 
less, or the drive so long and dull. She shut 
her eyes and tried to go to sleep, and not 
dream of Louisa and Rockcorry. Then she 
made up her mind to be cold to Lionel when 
he arrived, and say something sharp about his 
not coming to Kintulla, and tell him how con- 
venient, after all, it was that the room was left 
empty for her cousin. 

At length the mountain village came in 
sight, the carriage drew up before the little 
inn, and the horses were taken out to rest. 
Bell spoke with the landlady, inquiring duly 
for each member of the family; then she admired 
the sampler worked in gayest colours upon 
fine worsted canvas, with the proverb below, 
“ Diligence alone is a good patrimony ;” and 
the whole, framed and hung against the wall, 
a proud specimen of the accomplishments 
which the innkeeper’s daughter and heiress 
had gained in the “ladies’ boarding school” 








some twenty miles away. Little bright blue 
alum baskets and imitation coral ornaments, 
the produce of the same young lady’s skill, 
were placed upon the chimney-piece, and on 
the little pretty table in the corner of the room. 
Bell looked at all, congratulated the mother, and 
shook off her own ill-humour while listening 
to the good lady’s tongue, which was giving all 
the gossip of the country, while her hands were 
preparing a strong cup of well-stewed tea. 

In due time Aunt Cary arrived, and cousins 
Blanche and Robert with her. Robert insisted 
upon sitting beside Burns upon the coach-box, 
and taking the guidance of his uncle’s spirited 
horses into his own hands. The carriage 
swerved from side to side, and several con- 
siderable jerks were felt by the ladies inside; 
then Aunt Cary stood up and called out so 
loudly and so frequently from the carriage 
window to Robert, that Bell feared the horses 
might get frightened and really do some mis- 
chief; and between her endeavours to persuade 
Robert to be sensible and her efforts to keep 
her aunt quiet, she had scarcely time to think 
or wonder of what might possibly be going on 
in that little white speck that she knew to be 
a house on the great map of sea and land 
which she saw spread out before her now, 
whenever she looked from the carriage window. 

Mr. Warburton was alone, waiting to receive 
Aunt Cary, when the carriage drove up. Pre- 
sently, however, Louisa came, and as they were 
going up the hall door-steps she said quietly 
to Bell, “ Lionel is to be here to-morrow, and 
he and Charlie are to stay here a day,” and her 
father afterwards repeated the news, adding, 
“Tf you hayen’t a room, Bell, Charlie wants to 
carry Lionel off to Strancally, and they might 
come some day later,” but Bell interrupted him, 
saying it was perfectly easy to arrange, and 
then she went off to give counter orders about 
the tower-room, and to desire Master Robert’s 
things to be brought to the back dressing- 
room, looking out on the tank. 

The wind blew fresh from the east next 
morning, and “ white horses ” were to be seen 
beyond the bar. There was no appearance of 
the yacht at the appointed hour, and the wind 
continued to rise with the tide. 

Bell went up to the top of the tower, two 
stories higher than her favourite turret-room ; 
her father’s telescope was there, and even 
without it Bell could have seen the white sails 
of the Stormy Petrel turning the distant point, 
if any Stormy Petrel had been there. 

But nothing appeared, nothing even to de- 
ceive the eye, except the white wings of the 
gulls, contrasting well with the black wall of 
clouds behind. Bell kept true to her post on 
the tower top, but forgetful of aunt and cousins 
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below, and of various duties besides, which 
ought to have called her down. Aunt 
Cary was growing impatient at her niece’s 
absence, and gave vent to her feelings more 
than once in confidences to Louisa about the 
disadvantages of a country education, until at 
length Louisa went up-stairs and begged Bell 
to go down and stay at least a short time in 
the drawing-room with her aunt. 

“No, no, I cannot,” Bell replied to her re- 
quest, “ I see a speck of white out there; it is 
not quite in the right direction, but it is it, I 
am sure it is, and when I am quite certain 
I will go down.” 

“ But, Bell, your aunt will be quite displeased, 
I will stay here and watch for you, and |] 
will tell you as soon as ever [ can feel sure. Do, 
Bell dear, go down.” 

At last Bell let herself be persuaded; she 
fetched her crochet work from her room, and 
took her seat beside her aunt on the sofa, and 
tried to be patient and pleasant. Two or three 
times the door opened, and she thought Louisa 
was coming, but it was always a disappoint- 
ment, and she began to find it terribly hard to 
keep up the conversation with her aunt. 

It was nearly an hour later that she heard 
her own name called, and a moment after 
Louisa was in the drawing-room ; she was out 
of breath, and her face was flushed with plea- 
sure. 
Mrs. Blondel can spare you a little.” She took 
Bell’s work in her hands, and as she changed 
places with her she said, “ We’re nearly sure 
this time it’s the yacht.” 

Bell started off, but Aunt Cary called after 
her, “ What is it, my love? what is it you’re 
going to look at, my dear? ”’ 

“ Only a yacht that’s coming in, aunt. Papa 
is expecting some friends.” 

“ A yacht, my dear, in this weather! Oh I love 
to see boats tossing about on the waves—wait a 
moment, my dear, I’ll come to look at it too.” 

“Oh but you can’t, Aunt Cary. Papa is up 
at the very top of the tower.” 

“'Tut, the child, does she take me for an old 
woman? She shall learn a different story 
from that,” and Aunt Cary trotted across the 
room, and took Bell’s arm, after giving her a 
good-humoured chuck under the chin. 

Very slowly, and pausing a every half-dozen 
steps as they went up, Aunt Cary, and Bellas 
support, mounted the tower stairs. Bell’s 
store of patience was never very great, and 
it was pretty well taxed during the tedious 
ascent, but then she was almost quite sure 
that the Stormy Petrel was near, and, moreover, 
at every turn of the winding staircase she met 
Louisa’s eye, and the two girls could scarcely re- 
frain from laughter at thetruly ridiculous scene. 


“ Bell, dear, your father wants you, if 





“ Bell,” Mr. Warburton called out, when he 
heard the steps coming near, and then turning 
round to give his daughter the telescope. 
* What,” he exclaimed, “ Aunt Cary up here! 
What are you dreaming of, Bell, dragging your 
poor aunt up those stairs P ” 

“Not such an old bird as he takes her for,” 
laughed Aunt Cary, well pleased at the per- 
formance, and then she sat down on the top 
step to take breath. 

A long time they stayed up there, Bell and 
ner father, watching the little yacht tacking 
and struggling against the wind. Aunt Cary 
had soon grown weary, and Louisa had ac- 
companied her down-stairs and come back 
again to watch. 

“The wind is shifting a little,’ said Mr. 
Warburton, after a long silence; ‘if this con- 
tinues they will be all right—I wish she were 
safe in port.” 

“They are all right,” replied Bell ; “ see 
what way she is making. Of course it is her, I 
can see the white and blue flag.” 

“Tt is more than I can see with the tele- 
scope,” said her father ; “ but young eyes see 
far; they are making fair way though in any 
case now. She must be a fine boat—but I 
wish they were in.” 

Nearer and nearer she came, so that the 
telescope now could be laid aside, and they all 
watched anxiously as she rounded the long 
dark point where the white spray dashed over 
the hidden Safely she passed that 
point, and then glided over the smoother water 
that lay between it and the nearer one of 
Rockcorry. 

“Safe at last!” cried Bell, as the yacht raa 
safely into the bay of Rockcorry, and then Mr. 
Warburton went down to order the galley 
across, to bring over the weary voyagers with- 
out further trouble or toil. Bell and Louisa 
watched till the yacht was safely anchored, and 
the figures, one by one, went up from the 
shore to the lodge. One went on and up to 
the hillock beyond, and presently the blue and 
white flag of the Stormy Petrel was seen waving 
from the staff that was planted there on the 
rising ground that commanded both the view 
of the sea and of the castle and grounds of 
Kintulla. 


rocks. 


CHAPTER X.—THE WET BLANKET. 


“Most heartily welcome, my boys,” said Mr. 
Warburton, on meeting the two young men as 
they sprang on the shore at Kintulla. “ You've 
had hard work, and,” he added, turning to 
Lionel, “ I daresay an anxious time of it, too.” 

“ Jolly good fun,” cried Charlie. “Oh! you 
should have seen Stoat.” 
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_ “Why did you not bring your friends over ? 
Not going to stand on ceremony I hope, 
Wynne?” 

“ Bewareof Wynne’s friends,” replied Charlie, 
solemnly, and drawing down his face in a dolo- 
rous style, while he threw up his eyes like a 
duck in a thunderstorm. 

“Don’t be absurd, Charlie,” said Lionel, 
“ but really,” he went on, turning to Mr. War- 
burton, “Stoat is not the sort of person I 
would have chosen to bring with me to Kin- 
tulla.” 

“What’s wrong with him? Not mad, I 
hope ?” 

“ Mad as a March hare,” cried Charlie. 

“No, no,” said Lionel, seriously, “ nothing 
wrong like that; but he is a sort of wet blanket, 
spoils everybody’s sport.” 

“Where did you pick him up? What made 
you bring him ? ” 

“TI didn’t pick him up exactly; he is Sir 
Hugh’s tutor, Hugh is Charlie’s special friend, 
not mine, and Charlie should be thankful for 
my indulgence in bringing Stoat.” 

“Couldn’t you have left Stoat behind for the 
occasion ? ” 

“Not unless we left Sir Hugh as well. 
Stoat sticks to him like a leech, and by his 


mother’s orders too, so there is no changing | 


it.” 

“Well, as your friends, they would be wel- 
come in any case. However, I am as glad to 
have you by yourselves for a night; Sir Hugh 
is taking a rest there I suppose.”’ 

“Not as yet; 
Stoat is asleep ; he has been in an awful fright, | 
poor fellow, and has hardly closed an eye for 
two nights. I felt inclined during his slum- 
bers to run off with Sir Hugh, but there is no | 











he is out exploring the place. | where he stood. 


more reserve also on his part, and might bis 
dread of showing too much of what he felt ke 
perhaps resulting in showing her too little ® 
Was this throwing her back, Lionel asked 
himself, from the affection which she would 
have taken, and he so gladly have given, had 
he only felt sure he could have been to her 
what he would? Or was she really wishing 
to draw back and show her old friend and || 
companion that it was nothing but 4 girlish | 
fancy she had ever entertained for him ? 

It made Lionel uneasy, and he doubted | 
whether he had acted wisely in accepting the 
invitation at all to come at this time to || 
Kintulla. 1} 

He was standing near her, in the pretty 
summer drawing-room that opened out upon || 
the lawn, on the afternoon of the day after 
their arrival. All but himself were joining in || 
the general conversation, and some time had 
passed before he caught himself observing, 
rather than listening, and remaining silent - 
when all the rest were talking. Bell was 
mixing in the conversation, but her words 
were few and her thoughts seemed to be pre- | 
occupied. This had struck Lionel and drawn | 
his attention still more from the rest, for he 
wished to find an opportunity of interchange 
of thought with Bell, if not on deeper matters 
at least on general subjects. 

But she avoided him ; it was quite side she 
did. Her eye was seldom raised from her piece 
of fancywork, and when it was its look was 
directed purposely in some other way than 
It was only when her cousin | 
Blanche, who had been sitting near her, moved | 
away, and the entrance of another of the party 
interrupted the conversation, that Lionel found 
an opportunity of addressing Bell directly, and | 


saying but that he would have turned and gone | of endeavouring with commonplace remarks to | 
to-morrow if we had done that, and of course remove the partition wall that was rising up 
taken his pupil with him. However, if you, between them of reserve. 


permit, Mr. Warburton, I will go for them to- | 
| I have ever assisted at,” he said. 
custom if it is not overdone. 


morrow and fetch them over to dinner.” 
“ By all means ; the more the merrier, and I | 


“TI believe this is the first birthday /¢te 
“T like the | 
Like other good 


don’t think our party will care much for a wet | things it can be exaggerated.” 


blanket.” | 


They had reached the house now, where, | 
from old friends and new, the welcome was 


light of heroes 


just in a quiet way. 
hearty. Aunt Cary looked on the pair in the , now, but I think of those old days. 
, and when Bell expressed her | if we take it right, a day like this, that speci- 


« And is your birthday never kept ?”’ 

“Never. That is, it used to be, long ago, 
It never comes round 
Besides, 


disappointment at Lionel’s not coming to stay ally marks our progress in life, may be of great 


with them entirely, there certainly was nothing | li 


sharp in the tone. 


Everything at Kintulla seemed to Lionel to pleasure,” said Bell, ‘ 


importance. 


I do mark it for myself.” 
“TI have looked on it mostly as a day of 
‘but this year somehow 


goon. much as it had done on the occasion of a more serious shade seems to have gathered 


his visit about four years previously, only the round it. 


I don’t know why, but as it comes 


guests were different, and there was a restraint near I feel as if I were to leave one life behind 
now in Bell’s manner towards himself which and start upon another.” 


there had not been then. But was there not | 


“Miss Mahony has told me of the change 
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that is purposed in your pretty schoolroom 
overhead; with that, no doubt, a real change 
will come ; less time perhaps to give to studies, 
more to the practical duties of your life.” 

“TI don’t know. I should not like that 
change at all. Just ask yourself, Mr. Wynne, 
what did you know at my age? Would you 
have liked to stop learning when you were 
eighteen ? ” 

“Most surely not, and very sorry should 
I be to think your coming birthday would 
mark the cessation of your advance in know- | 
ledge. The method changes with our manner | 
of life; our education never ceases.”’ 

“T fear mine will. I. wish Miss Gibbs had | 
stayed, or that my father could give up a great 
deal of his time to me. You boys begin your 
serious course of study just when we cease to 
learn, and then in after life we are expected to 
stand upon your level. We are superior 
beings, I know, or with all our disadvantages 
we never could get on at all, but too much is 
expected from us, indeed it is.” 

“Female education needs a thorough re- 
form, I grant you that, Miss Warburton, but I 
do not think you personally need complain. | 
You have had an education till now far superior | 
to what most girls have; I speak of education, | 
not merely of instruction, and now, even with- | 
out Miss Gibbs, or the constant supervision of | 
your father, I don’t see why you should cease | 
to learn.” 

* Because I don’t know how to go on.’ 

“ Oh if I had her always near me,” thought 
Lionel to himself as again he felt that inquiring | 
look fixed on him; but he answered quietly, | 
“T almost think that for you as for us, some | 
special aim in life is necessary, something to| 
centre all your effort round.” 

| 





| 
| 
| 


| 


“But you know we never do anything in 
particular. The days pass on, one happier 
than the other. I am always occupied | 
[I have no reason to fix my mind on any object 


specially. 

“ When I shall have been longer here, and 
know a little more of your daily pursuits | 
and occupations, I may be able, if you let me, | 
to give you a few hints borrowed from my own | 
experience. Meanwhile, for you as for me, for 
man or woman, there is one common aim.”’ 

“ What is that ? ” 

“T think you know.” 

*No, I don’t. Tell me. 
lawn.” 

They went just outside, and stood under the 
shade of the old beech-tree. 

“Ts it not to be like Him, the eternally | 


” 


| 
| 


Come out on the 


great and good ? 
“That is religion; I am talking of everyday 
Besides, how 


life. xan we be like One of} 
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|“ for I have been standing watching you all, 
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whom we know so little? ‘No, you may think 
what you like of me, Mr. Wynne, but I do not 
know Him, and I feel that I cannot be like 
Him.” 

“None of us know Him fully, but a little 
glimpse is a beginning; it brings us into com- 
munication with good. You were with us just 
now in your father’s study, when he was making 
experiments with the magnet. You heard him 
explain, did you not, how the piece of iron, by 
contact with a magnet, became a magnet 
itself, in having all its atoms polarized? Sol 
think we, by constant communication with our | 
God, shall our thoughts and powers | 
brought into harmony with His. We shall be 





have 


like Him then.” 

“ All our powers and thoughts ? ” 

*T think so.”’ 

“The powers and thoughts for instance that 
are active when we dance a reel, or are playing 
croquet P ”’ 

*T don’t at all see why these should be out 
of harmony with such as have been brought 
into the right direction. Have you a good | 
croquet ground here?” 

“ Capital, and in perfect order. 
delights in it. Have youa mind fora game?” | 

“T should like it immensely, if the rest of 


My father 


” 


your party are for it.” 
“Charlie, there’s a good boy!” cried Bell, | 
“get up a party for me, we want to have a 


I'll be bound that’s 


The fellow’s crazed 


= Croquet for -ever ! 
suggestion. 
about it.” 

A very pretty piece of ground it was that 
Mr. Warburton had set apart for the game; 
the turf was, as Bell had said, in perfect order, 
not a rise or unevenness on the whole. Along 
one side the old lime-trees swept their branches, 
and were filling the summer breeze now with 
the fragrance of the blossoms. The American 
garden closed in the ground on the opposite 
side; in front it was open to the sea. 

The game was played with zest and vigour ; 
old and young enjoyed it. 

« Ts it possible it is time already ? ” exclaimed 
Lionel, when after an hour or more Mr. War- 
burton came to remind him of his promise to 
fetch his friends across to dinner. 

“Time and past it,” replied Mr. Warburton, 
instead of calling you away. How merry they 
all look, a perfect picture.” 


“Oh, are you off?” asked Bell, in a dis- 
appointed tone, as she returned to her 
post and saw her father with Lionel, and 


about to lead him away. “Are you tired of it 
already ?” 
“Far from it, but I fear that I must go; 
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Iam under promise to Sir Hugh. Can you 
get on without me?” 

“To be sure I can. I wish you had left Sir 
Hugh in England.” 

“T am glad to be with you a little while 
alone,’ said Lionel, as he walked down with 
Mr. Warburton to the pier. “There are two 
or three matters, I left till we should meet, to 
mention to you; only about myself, but still you 
may care to hear.” 

** We are old friends, Wynne. All that con- 
cerns you is of interest to me.” 

“My prospects in life are very much 
changed; my father is coming home.” 

“To stay at Lyonscourt ?” 

“Yes ; itis right, quite right; still it makes 
me feel rather adrift.” 

“Of course it does. You meant to go down 
and live there ?” 

“T did. I don’t think that thought has 
been a moment absent from my mind for 
long.” 

“ What does Sir Hubert say ?”’ 

“*Just what he expected.’ That was his 
only remark when I told him, and I must say 
if I built my castles at Lyonscourt it was not 
my uncle’s fault.”’ 

“ And what do you mean to do now?” 

*T don’t know, I feel at sea.” 

“You continue your studies still ? ” 

“ Yes, for some time. I hope I chose my 
profession well. Iam not sure now.” 

“You can always turn it to good account, 
Wynne. I find my knowledge of medicine 
immensely useful to me here amongst the 
people.” 

“It was precisely that that gave me a liking 
for it, It is useful in more ways than one.” 

“ Yes, it is a capital wedge. Do good to the 
body, and you will be far more likely to succeed 
in doing good to the soul; and that same is 
not easy, Lionel, not easy.” 

Mr. Warburton and Lionel each took an oar; 
it required but half an hour to bring them to 
the point of land on which the bathing-lodge 
was built. A figure was seen like a dark line 
against the wall that ran between the garden 
of the lodge and the shore. 

“That’s poor Hugh, waiting for us,’ said 
Lionel, pointing to the spot; “you will like 
him, I think, but I must say I should not have 
asked him, if he had not asked me. I am 
afraid the entire affair will do Charlie no good. 
Stoat’s whole leaning is wrong.” 

“ T don’t think Charlie has enough of serious 
thought about him,” said Mr. Warburton, “ to 
allow of its being biassed one way or another.” 

“Charlie has more in him than he shows,” 
replied Lionel; his aunts think him a thorough 
scapegrace, and treat him as such, which is 


bad; his visit to these parts will have a good 
effect I am sure, but I would rather Mr. Stoat 
had not been of our party.” 

“T wonder at Lady Brooke’s choosing him; 
what sort of person is she? Do you know 
her well? 

“ A most charming and sersible person ex- 
cept on one point, that is, as regards her son. 
If he were not a right good fellow in himself, 
he wculd have been totally ruined ere now. 
He is nineteen, and he looks it, but Lady 
Brooke still treats him like a child, tries to hold 
him in leading-strings; and where, as at 
Cambridge she must slacken the hold, she 
manages in one way or another to keep a con- 
tinual watch over his ways and doings.” 

“Ts he her only child?” 

“No, there are younger daughters, but he 
is the only son, and she is over-anxious for his 
good. He bears it rather than vex his 
mother, but it galls him of course, and this 
last step is rather too much. I don’t wish to 
judge hardly, and I do believe Stoat,is sincere, 
but he should have lived in the Middle Ages 
and have been a monk.” 

“Well, we must see what we can make of 
him. Perhaps we can cheer him up a bit.” 

It was true enough what Lionel said about 
Charlie, that he had more seriousness in him 
than he showed, but it was not strong enough, 
nor were his thoughts sufficiently independent, 
to give any decided tone to his character. A 
wild, joyful, kind-hearted youth, he never had 
a thought for self, if his pleasure or comfort 
stood in the way of another’s; but the light- 
heartedness which sat well on him as a boy 
was threatening to ruin his prospects as a man. 
Lionel was glad that Charlie had accompanied 
him to Kintulla, for he had great faith in Mr. 
Warburton’s advice, but as to Charlie’s ever 
residing on his own property, or, indeed having 
a stationary residence anywhere, there seemed 
little likelihood. 

The acquaintance which had ripened into 
friendship between the two young men had 
been but very slight before Charlie’s year at 
Cheltenham College; but the serious event in 
Charlie’s life which had stamped its commence- 
ment, drew him, as he said, when they met 
again, with an irresistible force, to his deliverer 
from a watery grave. 

Only to Lionel he confessed what solemn 
thoughts had taken hold of him that night 
when conscious life was returning; he told 
him how, when they thought he was asleep, 
the events of the day had heen pressing them- 
selves upon him; how all sorts of high 
resolves had been passing through his brain; 
and how, when his health grew stronger, 





all these had vanished, so that when Mr. War- 
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burton had taken occasion to talk seriously of 
what hd taken place, he felt inclined to joke, 
and treat the whole with lightness. 

“T believe,” he had said to Lionel, on making 
his confession to him, “there is something | 
good at bottom, if only it could be found out; | 
but if ever anything is to be made out of me, 
it is you, my dear fellow, that will do it. I[ 
shall never forget your tugging me out of old 
Neptune’s arms.” 

“ And he looks to me to guide him,” said 
Lionel, when he told Mr. Warburton some- 
thing of what he had remarked in Charlie; 
“and what can one do,” he asked, “ when 
counsel is asked and guidance expected from 
the very weakest of God’s creatures ?” 

“ Believe,” replied Mr. Warburton, 
that you are His creature, but His son.” 

They had come to the landing-place, and 
while Mr. Warburton was placing the anchor, 
Hugh came close down to the boat, and said 
in a low tone to Lionel,— 

“ Couldn’t we go straight over, and leave the | 
old stoat behind ?”’ 

“No, no, it wouldn’t do,” replied Lionel. 

“Then shove him overboard or 
I’m bored to death with the fellow. 
of your good ones, too?”’ he added, in a still 
lower voice, and looking towards Mr. War- | 
burton, who was coming close to them now. 

“In the true sense,” replied Lionel, and Mr. 
Warburton stood beside them. 

An introduction was scarcely needed, and 
Lionel left Sir Hugh to enjoy a little pleasant | 
chat with Mr. Warburton, while he himself! 
went up to the house to tell Mr. Stoat they | 
had brought the boat over for him, 

Mr. Stoat was sitting, as Lionel entered, in 
the small dining-room of the bathing-lodge, 
with his back to the window, and his diary 
open before him. A few books lay upon the 
table and a couple of thick letters ready for | 
the post. 

“We had better take these over with us,” 
said Lionel, pointing to the letters, 

“JT wish them to go as soon as possible,” 
said Mr. Stoat, “‘ Lady Brooke will be anxious | 
to hear abont her son; Oh that I had better 
tidings to give!” 

“ He is looking very much better than when 
we left, in spite of the breeze,” said Lionel, 
“and a fortnight here will, I expect, set him 
up entirely.” 

“Alas! what is the body?” replied 
Stoat with a sigh, as he shut up his books, and 
went over to his dinner. 

“So glad to see you all round me,” said Mr. 
Warburton, as he put down the carving-knife 
end fork, after his rather arduous duty, and | 
looked round the circle of bright faces at his | 
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jand sighing and sorrowing he wrete to Lady 


| gay young party jarring on his ears he turned 
| . . My PP. IP 
and took his pupil with him. 


* Wouldn’t vex the old lady, an’ it were for 
twenty Stoats,’ replied Sir Hugh. ‘“ My 


j}mother is a rare one, Miss Warburton, and 
so you would say if you knew her.” 


Bell asked. 


Mr. | a good boy,” said Sir Hugh, running his fingers 
through his glossy black hair. 
haste about it if my friend is to be stuck to | 
me till then, but I’m rather afraid I am on the 

wrong tack 


said Mr. Warburton, who entered the drawing- 
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dinner-table. “ Sir Hugh, I hope your looks 
will do us justice when you return to England; 
Wynne tells me you have been rather over- 
doing it at Cambridge.” 

“Night study doesn’t agree with me,” re- 
plied Sir Hugh. “ However, I have nothing 
to regret, for I wanted to pass, and I did, and 
[ am not materially the worse.” 

“ Study alone would injure no man,” re- 
marked Mr. Stoat, solemnly; 
now-a-days are slaves to amusement.” 

* All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy,” cried Charlie, and his curly hair seemed 
to stand upright and look impertinent as he 


'D 


_ young men 


spoke. 

“Alas!” sighed Mr. Stoat again, “ when 
amusements come uppermost in the mind, then 
life’s true interests are forgotten, and the man 
is sick.” He looked towards Mr. Warburton. 

* But a merry heart doeth good like a medi- 
cine,” replied the host, who saw with dismay | 
that the new element in his circle was produc- 
Then he led off |) 
the conversation in a demi-serious tone, so us 





ing anything but harmony. 


not to wound too severely the feelings of poor 
otoat. 

In spite of all the consideration which Mr. 
Warburton showed, two days of Kintulla was 
as much as the dolorous preceptor could en- 
dure; he had lived so long upon drugs, that 


wholesome food proved too strong for him, 


Brooke to assure her his suffering conscience 
could not permit him to extend the length of 
her son’s visit to the limits originally pro- 


posed; and with the ringing laughter of the 


“T'd make short work of him at the first 
boghole,” Charlie said, when Sir Hugh an- 
nounced to his friends the news of his intended 
departure, 

“Whenever you do shake him off, we shall 
welcome you back to Kintulla,” said Bell ; “ but 
indeed I don’t see why you should stick to 
him at all.” 








“Then why does she bind you to old Stoat?” 


“T suppose she thought it would make me 


“T must make 
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“T am very sorry you are going so soon,” 
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room at that moment, having had a useless 
conversation with Mr. Stoat, in which he had 
been trying to dissuade him from his purpose 
of leaving. “ But remember,” he added, “ you 
have cheated us of half your visit; we shall 
expect you back some time again.” 

“Thanks, and when I come popping in some 
day unexpectedly, remember it is on a double 
invitation.” 

“And where is Wynne to join you, or do 
you return to England without him ? ” 

“Oh dear no, that would never do. That 
would distress the old lady, and Stoat is too 
*cute rather for that. Wynne reigns supreme 
with my mother; Stoat won’t split company 
for long, no fear of it.” 

“ And where do you meet? ”’ 

“ At Oh, I’m sure I forget. You 
know, Mr. Warburton, I have nothing to do 
with our route; I am a poor, useless, innocent 
youth; my mentor cares for me. I believe 
though it is to some port or other we are going, 
where Wynne sent round his yacht to be re- 
paired. Meanwhile we are going to visit the 
dark places of the earth.” 

“ Where is that ?” 

“Wherever people don’t think as Stoat 
does. In Connaught at present, I believe.” 

They started from Rockcorry the following 
morning, going up by boat to Ballyrush, and 
thence proceeding by land, Mr. Stoat mourn- 
ing over the state of those he was leaving be- 
hind, but in some measure comforted by the 
thought that he had rescued his charge, and 
hoping the mission they were going on now 
might counteract the evil. 

“What's to be seen in Connaught?” in- 
quired Sir Hugh, as they drove along a part 
of the same dreary road on which Bell had 
gone a week before to meet her aunt. 

“Little to see, I fear,” replied Mr. Stoat; 
“little to see where all is dark and foul. But 
we go to scatter light, and to show the de- 
graded the error of their way.” 

And so he did scatter light; for if he had 
with him strong controversial tracts, he had 
Testaments and Gospel portions as well. 
These he distributed as he went; and while 
some rejected them, and called him ugly names, 
comforting the poor man in so doing, and 
making him think himself a martyr, others 
accepted them, and were glad, as they read 
the Book which taught them how to rejoice 





| for evermore. 


| he should have the spirit to kick. 


“ What a relief! ’’ cried Charlie, on returning 
from Ballyrush, where he had packed “old 
Stoat’. up, and seen him jolting along on an 
outside car. “Id pity Hugh, only I think 
I gave him 
a bit of my mind on the subject.” 





“He wont hurt his mother,” said Bell; “ I’m 
not sure that I don’t admire him. It must be 
very hard for him to bear.” 

“Do you know Lady Brooke really well? ” 
Mr. Warburton inquired of Lionel. 

* Doesn’t he just!”’ cried Charlie; “he can 
twist her round his little finger like winking.” 

“ Now, Charlie, speak the truth; I have 
only been twice at her house, but I believe I 
do stand rather in her good books.” 

“ Well, Wynne, if I were you, I’d risk being 
put out of them,” said Mr. Warburton, “and 
open the good lady’s eyes to the harm she is 
doing her son by leaving him with our poor 
friend. What does she mean her son to 
be?” 

“T believe she wishes him to enter the 
Church.” 

“Then she is taking the surest way to 
keep him out of it. Mr. Stoat is a clergyman, 
I suppose.” 

“ Not he,” cried Charlie, “ Stoat is far and 
away too good for that, or for any profession 
hitherto invented on earth. Our friend is just 
‘ Stoat,’ par eacellence ‘ Stoat!’ ” 

“T must say, whatever he is or is not,” said 
Lionel, “ he certainly seems a most sincere—” 

“And interminable bore,” interrupted 
Charlie. 

“T don’t doubt his sincerity,” said Mr. War- 
burton, gravely; “ but I very much doubt his 
doing any young man much good; and I think, 
Wynne, the sooner you get Sir Hugh out of 
his hands the better.” 


CHAP. XI,—THE EVENING OF THE FETE. 


As unclouded a sun as ever rose to fulfil 
expectant wishes, was that which gilded the 
morning of Bell’s birthday, and flooded the 
beautiful scenes with which Nature had sur- 
rounded her home in light. 


person seemed pleased. 

If there were two whose happiness was more 
marked than the others, these were Bell and 
her father. 
opening out from the child to the woman, and 
his father’s eye dwelt on her in delight, and 
perhaps a little justifiable pride. 
to her father more even than usnal that day, 
as though she feared that something might 
possibly sever them. 
her younger friends merry, by setting them 
going and joining awhile in their games, and 
had seen that the elder groups were in want of 
nothing, and that general enjoyment prevailed, 
she would hasten to return to her father, and 
remain if possible by his side. 

Charlie’s fun was reserved for the evening. 





Everything hap- | 
pened that ought to have happened, and every | 


Bell clung | 


When she had made | 
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He never let an occasion slip by of exhibiting 
his skill in fireworks. They were his glory 
and delight; and to do due honour to this 
occasion, he had brought a goodly supply from 
London with him. Neither had he forgotten, 
when seeing Sir Hugh off the day before from 
Ballyrush, to order out a couple of tar-barrels 
for a bonfire. 

The tide was full in when the sun went 
down, and the shades of evening began to 
gather over the scene. A smooth grass hill, 
rising up from the sea, and opposite the front 
windows of the boudoir, was chosen for the 
site of the bonfire. Some of the party wan- 
dered up the hill to be present, and help at the 
fun; Louisa brought Aunt Cary and Blanche, 
and some others to whom the sea in itself was 
a novelty, to a high grassy point of land, 
running out into the water, looking from a dis- 
tance as if it were entirely cut off from the 
shore, and affording a capital view of the hill 
and the fireworks. 

Bell had, at Charlie’s request, taken her 
station in the boudoir. Lionel was with her, 
and so was her father. For a time they stood 


ing fear was stealing over them that they 
might not always be together. If it were, 
this latter feeling was almost unconscious. 

But a summons came to call Mr. Warburton 
away from the little group. By his own orders, 
the steward had come in, and been waiting 
now an hour or more, to receive his master’s 
commands about the purchases he was to make 
next morning at the fair, and for which he had 
to make a very early start. The man’s 
patience was at an end, and Debbie came up 
to ask what he was to do. 

“T totally forgot all about him,” said Mr. 
Warburton, loosening his hold from round his 
daughter’s waist; and, with a quick, “I'll be 
back in a moment,” he left the room. 

Bell knew pretty well the length of “the 
moment,’ when her father had to talk farm 
matters over with the steward, and she half 
turned to goafter him. A little common-place 
remark, however, on Lionel’s part, checked her 
hesitation, and she sat down on the couch near 
which she had been standing, and replied. 

Lionel’s remark had been but some slight 
observation on the beauty of the evening, to 





by the window, with its pretty frame of myrtle 
and jessamine, and their voices sounded like | 
echoes to the shouts of delight on the hill, as | 
one after another the rockets shot up, and, | 
bursting, sent down their showers of beautiful | 
stars to meet their reflections in the watery | 
mirror below. | 

But after a time the home group, though | 
still looking out at the lights, became less 
vivacious in their exclamations, and Mr. War- | 
burton and Lionel fell into earnest conver- | 
sation. 

Mr. Warburton was one of those who de-} 
lighted in finding a companion in the young. | 
He never forgot the feelings of his youth; his | 
experience enabled him to-analyze and under- 
stand them. His boy-friends loved to hear him | 





which Bell could only assent, but going on 
from that, they began to discuss the justness 
of the expression of Bell’s favourite poet, in 
saying of Morning, “ Her clouds and her tears 
are worth evening’s best smiles.” They dif- 
fered a little in opinion. 

“ But,” said Lionel, “ Moore was thinking of 
a lonely evening when he wrote those lines, of 
a morning whose brightness had perished with 
itself.” 

« A lonely evening has its charms too,” re- 
plied Bell; “I must say I wish sometimes to 
be alone.” 

Bell had spoken the last words almost with- 
out thinking. Lionel felt that no particular 
meaning was to be attached to them, and 
answered them accordingly. But he did not 


talk; young men felt a growing self-respect | know that, far from being desirous of the soli- 
when he drew them out in conversation. It|tude she spoke of, Bell was wishing at that 
was, perhaps, Lionel’s highest joy, when Mr.| moment in her inmost heart that her compa- 
Warburton would converse with him on some | nion would speak the word that should prevent 
abstract truth, and then lead him on to apply | either of them from ever being alone in life 
the truth which he had seized to the common | again. 
events of life. All the world, he himself, and} Lionel neither knew that, nor was he even 
everybody in it, seemed to him higher and} sure of her affections. Had he been, what 
holier after an hour like this. He was glad| might he not have said, in that quiet evening 
that the evening of a day whose every moment hour ! 
was dear to him was to be thus marked; and; “There is, indeed, a wondrous charm,” he 
Bell was glad, for if her voice was silent, she | replied, “in being alone in the midst of the 
loved to listen, and she hoped that she, too,| glorious works of nature. I enjoyed that 
might some day be ripe to be her father’s | feeling thoroughly one night which I spent, on 
companion. my way here, on the summit of one of your 
That father’s arm was round her now;}/own great granite mountains. I never shall 
perhaps they were both thinking how much/ forget it. Such a view lay stretched before 
they were to each other; possibly the dawn- | me when I reached the top; the whole pano- 
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rama below seemed to float in a sea of molten 
gold; then the sun dropped into that sea and 
disappeared. After a time the shades of 
evening fell darkly over all; it was a strange 
sensation, when the horizon began gradually 
to draw in closer and closer, and at length 
nothing was visible but the great chasm that 
separated my mountain from the rest. ‘ Chaos,’ 
I said to myself, as I looked down, and saw 
nothing below but huge stones, and masses of 
rock hurled in endless confusion one upon 
another.” 

“ And you spent the night there?” 

“T did, and it was very dark. There was 
no moon, and the sky grew overcast. That 
chaos below me had been the last object that 
my eyes had rested on, and it haunted me, 
and seemed to force me to look up, through 
the darkness of the night, for the God of Light 
and Order.” 

* IT wish I had been there,” said Isabel, 
rising and moving nearer to where Lionel 
stood, and placing herself on the low broad 
window-seat, turning her back, as she did so, 
on the whole outside view that they had come 
there to see. “Tell me, Mr. Wynne,” she went 
on, “ what did you think about all the night up 
there alone?” 

“T scarcely could define my thoughts were 
I to try,” Lionel replied. ‘ Little more than 
the impression remained by noon on the fol- 
lowing day. The thoughts seemed to vanish 
in the brilliancy of that mid-day light. Had 
I followed my impulse, I might have stayed up 
there. As it was, there was something almost 
revolting to my feelings when I came down 
from the grand height, and had to mingle 
again in the trivial commonplaces of life. I 
was glad it was but a village that lay near; a 
busy town, with all its cares and bustles and 
pursuits, would almost have turned me back 
again.” 

*T can understand that feeling well,” said 
Isabel, “though I never have enjoyed such 
loneliness as that. But do you know, Mr. 
Wynne, that is just the sort of life I should 
like to lead, alone in Nature, on the mountain- 
top.” 

“It would not be a good life to lead; it 
would not be useful.” 

“Ah, useful! That is what you men are 
always after, utilitarians that you are. When 
you were younger, you spoke only of the Beau- 
tiful, the Good; I have not forgotten what 
you said that day”—and Bell turned and 
looked towards the mountain-range that she 
could no longer see. 

“Tam not sure, Miss Warburton, but that 
it might be better if you had not remembered 


of that day—you refer, do you not, to our walk 
across the mountain, and our conversation 
near the lake ?—is the oppressive sense of 
my own lack of knowledge.” Lionel paused, 
and seemed to be going back in thought to 
that bright sunny day. 

“ But I have often thought of it,” Bell said, 
warmly; “and of all you said. Your words, as 
we stood by the lake, and looked up towards 
the eagle’s nest, awakened the desire, which I 
have felt ever since, after whatever is true 
and beautiful. Ido not want to forget that 
day.” 

“Nor I,” said Lionel. 

“ You did not speak of the useful then.” 

“Yet I had thought about it.’ 

“Perhaps so; but not to the exclusion of 
what is purer and higher. You are a man 
now, practical, forgetting beauty, thinking 
only of the useful; you were Lionel then.” 

“Let me be Lionel to you always, Bell. 
We have been children together; it seems as 
if the dropping of the old familiar names 
had half estranged us. 
still.” 

Oh, why did he add that ending phrase, 
“let us be children still” ? 
be children still!” No, she was not a child. 
woman’s heart and love, and a woman's yearn- 
ing for a strong heart to twine her affection 
round. 

She drew back her half-extended hand. 

“T am not a child, Mr. Wynne,” she replied, 
and stood up and looked out into the dark. 
“Tam sure I never again shall feel as I did 
then. I don’t care for what I cared for then. 
The pleasures of the world are nothing to me. 


grey mysterious mountain chain, that you 
don’t even see; but I see it, and I wish I were 
there alone.” 


asked himself, and he answered cheerfully, as 
if he had not seen the hand drawn away, and 
then raised hastily to wipe away a tear, “ You 
would have enjoyed that night on the moun- 
tain-top as much as I.” 

“Far more. I never would have left it.’ 
“Then we should not have had the birth- 
day féte,’ and Lionel made an attempt at a 
laugh. 

“It would not have been a very great loss,” 
Isabel replied. 

“T had been looking forward to it for long,” 
said Lionel; “and should have been certainly 
very much disappointed if I had come and not 
found you here; and I don’t know what [ 











all. One of the recollections I carry with me 





should have thought if your father had met 
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Let us be children | 


“ Bell,’—it had | 
fallen so sweetly from his lips; but, “let us | 


Bell felt that now; she was a woman, with a | 


I should like to be alone,—alone there on the | 


“ What have I said to vex her so?” Lionel | 
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me with the words—‘ Bell is not with us; | 
Bell has chosen a new home on the mountain- | 
top.’ ” 

There was something in Lionel’s repetition | 
of the name that seemed to say he loved to| 
hear its sound, loved to repeat the word him- 
self. Bell felt it, but she had allowed herself 
to get into a wrong vein, and she would not 
check it. She wanted there and then to give 
herself wholly and entirely to the man she 
loved, and nothing less would satisfy her; and 
the more she allowed this fretful temper to 
come over her, the more intensely did she feel 
to love him. 

Meanwhile Lionel stood behind her, asking 
himself if that impetuous girl, with her gaze 
fixed so longingly on the great dark world of 
which she knew so little, would ever care for 
him. 

Isabel spoke first. 

“T think I am right, Mr. Wynne. I think 
we ought often to be alone, to study and 
examine and know ourselves. We can’t do 
that in all the bustle of the world. I admire 
a hermit’s life; even a nun’s has something in 
it nearing truth.” 

“T don’t agree,” said Lionel; both one and 
the other are to me as treasures misspent,— 
lives based on selfishness.” 


do now that it is good often to withdraw, and 
have no companion but oneself.” 

“Tt is, as I said, doubtless good for a time,” 
returned Lionel, endeavouring to calm the 
storm he could not understand. 

“And the longer the better,’ resumed 
Isabel; “we can’t even imagine a pure ideal 
for ourselves, amongst the rough unshapen 
forms that surround us here.” 

“ And we shall never get ourselves into the 
ideal form, if we withdraw from the rough- 
nesses that surround us here. A knock here 
from the chisel, and a stroke there, is what 
shapes the statue; it is here in the world, 
mixing with our kind, that we get these, and 
are shaped at the end into our ideal form.” 

“Knocks may be necessary, I grant you,” 
said Bell, “if we refuse to fashion our lives 
according to our model; but I don’t refuse: 
and I am sure it is much better to be moulded 
gradually and willingly by constant contem- 
plation of our ideal.” 

“T fear few think of shaping them at all,” 
replied Lionel, “until sharp angles have 
begun to show themselves; believe me, Miss 
Warburton, we all have our angles, and it is 
in the battle of life we shall soonest lose 
them.” 





“ How can you say so?” 

“Tt may appear the contrary; self-denial, | 
renunciation of this world’s joy, crucifixion of | 
the flesh,—but for what ?” | 

“For the sake of truth,” said Isabel; “at | 
least that is what I mean. The hermit [| 
admire is the man who can withdraw from all 
the world calls joy, and by study and contem- 
plation find the truth,” 

“ And to what purpose P ” 

“To find it; that is enongh. 
really loves truth must know that is reward 
enough. Don’t you find it so?” 

“No, I do not. Every step I gain, a 
stronger impelling power than that which | 
drove me to seek truth, drives me on further, | 
making me try to impart it again to others. 
To retire at times into the desert may be well, 
is well, I am sure—as Moses did, as Paul— | 
but only because it makes us more able to fill | 
our places in the world.” | 

“Then, I suppose, when you have finished 
your studies, and you proceed from your 
London desert, we shall be favoured with 
medicinal lectures, so that we may have some- 
thing here of what you gain there ?” 

“T do hope to give out what I gain,” said | 
Lionel, a little sharply. 


Anyone who | 


|upon your autumn tour. 


“The battle of life!” Isabel repeated; “I 
don’t believe in the battle of life. It is just a 
high-sounding name for those to shelter under 
who don’t choose to renounce the world and 
all its pleasures, and who wish to condemn 
those who do.” 

“Tt is a comparatively easy thing, Miss 
Warburton, to withdraw from the world. To 
remain in it, struggling against the evil, en- 
deavouring to use one’s life, that is not easy.” 

*One’s life—what is one’s life after all on 
earth but a mere dot in the great infinite sea 
of eternal life P ” 

* Eternal life is love, and love is active.” 

“Perhaps so. I know nothing at all about 
it, and probably never shall. To withdraw 
from the world, and endeavour to improve one’s 
self before preaching to cthers, that is my view 
of what is good and right. But why waste 
time in words, Mr. Wynne? I dare say we 
shall both have plenty of time to prove the 
worth of our theories before we meet again. 
I shall be leaving home for some time, when 
our summer guests have gone. I am going 
on a round of visits, and I dare say it may 
be months before I return. There, I hear 
Louisa’s voice; they must be coming in.” 

“ Allow me, then, to wish you much pleasure 
We may, as you say, 


“And I hope, whether I give out or not, at | have plenty of time to think over this conver- 
least to gain,” said Isabel; ‘‘I shall endeavour | sation before we meet again. 
to move on alone. 


Good night, 


I never saw so plainly as I| Miss Warburton; I dare say it will not dis- 
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turb your father if I step in for a moment to 
say good-bye. I leave early to-morrow for 
England.” 

He was gone, and the gay voices of her 
cousins, as they came along the garden-walk, 
grated now upon her ear. She could not meet 
them, and, rushing quickly from the boudoir 
where they were coming to seek her, she fled 
through the side door, and down the little 
passage leading to her room. 

Mr. Warburton was not a little surprised 
when Lionel announced his intention of leaving 
the bathing-lodge next day. A very lame 
excuse had been prepared by the young man 
as he passed from the pretty boudoir to the 
study ; he scarcely even tried to conceal that 
there was some unspoken reason for his going. 

“Tam sorry, very sorry, Lionel,” said Mr. 
Warburton, “that your stay has been so short.” 

“ And I too, Mr. Warburton; I had many 
things to speak to you about, to ask your 
friendly counsel on. Thoughts that come 
hard to me sometimes to put in words, I could 
have told to you. You understand my mind.” 

“And gladly would I have given my coun- 
Mr. Warburton put down his pen, and 
pushed the thick account-book to one side. 
“There is no hurry for this; Neil comes in 
again in the morning for his orders. Is there 
anything you can tell me now?” 

Lionel took the chair that Mr. Warburton 
pointed to, and sat down, placing his cap upon 
the blackthorn stick that he held before him, 
and stooping over it awhile in silent thought, 
then he looked up at Mr. Warburton, and said, 
“Do you remember that early walk of ours 
the morning we landed at Belfast ? ” 

“Indeed I do; it was like the joining of a 
broken link; you had been allowing the chain 
of your life to slip away from your old friends, 
Wynne.” 

“And you spoke of contentment, then, and 
satisfaction.” 

“T may have. 
talked about.” 

“You spoke of being contented, but not 
satisfied. I feel that I am neither.” 

“Your plans have been upset; 
wonder, Lionel, that you feel at sea.” 

“Tt is not that, though I do feel that, and 
deeply too. It is my position in regard of 
Others that puzzles me; and my own inward 
self so full of contradictions is what dissatisfies 
me most.” 

“ You must explain yourself more clearly.” 

“Ever since I lost my childhood’s guide,” 
said Lionel, “‘and she was a true guide, I 
have been looking for some one to lead and to 
direct me. Not only have I been always un- 


I do not remember what we 


I don’t 


or amongst friends, and up to this very hour, 
others have looked to me to guide and to 
direct them. I have never sought the posi- 
tion; I cannot fill it.” 

“It is a very blessed position, and one 
which most men seek.” 

“And what I myself would seek if I did 
know how to fill it, but I live in a constant 
inward struggle. Alone on my mountain- 
top, like that night I told you of, all seems 
so smooth and pure, and I—no, I need not be 
ashamed to ‘say it—I feel that I delight in 
what is good. But let me come down and 
mingle with my fellows, that delight loses all 
its power. I want it to influence me still, 
and to influence others by it, and where I 
wish it most I fail most; I say hard things, I 
drive away instead of leading to good. I hurt 
where I love, and my whole life seems to be 
spent in quenching the smoking flax.” 

“ And what do you do when you feel that 

“T go into myself, and search, and feel 
despondent. What would you have me do?” 

“Go out of yourself and search, and you will 
be filled with sure and lively hope.” 

“If I find.” 

“Seek, and you shall find.” 

“But even if I find, this inward war will 
never cease. I may know what is good, I 
cannot do it.” 

“ And why not?” 

“There is something in myself that opposes 
it. It is too strong for me.” 

“Lionel, Lionel, is evil too strong for 
good?” 

Lionel rose; he took Mr. Warburton’s 
hands, and held them tightly in his. “ Pardon 
me,” he said, and his voice trembled, but I 
feel utterly, utterly weak to-night, hopeless, 
faithless perhaps; I have tried, I have failed. 
You are right; good must conquer, but I am 
not good. I would uphold it, and I have 
fought against it. Every hope in my life has 
gone out—my home, my love—nay, ask me 
not, my faith in self, in good, in God.” He 
turned to go. Mr. Warburton held him still. 
* Lionel!” 

“No; ask me nothing; only pardon me.” 
He freed his hand. 

“One word only, Lionel. When the heart 
is sick, and the struggle hard, then look to 
Him who can turn your sorrow into joy.” 
Lionel paused again. ‘ And will He?” 

“ Whatsoever as a true son you ask of that 
Father He will give it you. Farewell, my 
friend.” 

Mr. Warburton sat in his study and listened 
in perplexity of mind as the even splash of 
the oars told him that Lionel had left the 
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shore, and he felt then, perhaps for the first 
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time seriously and fully, how gladly he would 
have listened to another tale from the young 
man, and the words, “ Every hope in my life 
has gone out—my home, my love—” sounded 
again in his ears, and he thought of Bell, and 
it was all a mystery to him. 

Bell, too, was listening to the dying sound 


of the oars upon the water; every stroke fell | 


like a heavy blow upon her heart, wounding and 


paining as it fell; then came the dead ceasing | 


of the sound, and the pain ceased with it. 
Louisa entered her room. She took her 
hand. 
“ Bell, dear, you are cold.” 
“Yes, very cold.” 


Bell turned toward her friend, but she did 


“ You are not well.” | 


“He'll come back to-morrow; he said he 
would.” 
“When did he say that?” 
“ Just as we were going to the point to look 
at the bonfire.” 
“Tt was afterwards, all afterwards, when we 
were alone.” 
“ Bell, did he ask you?” 
| “No, no; he never cared forme. It’s folly, 
all foolish, childish folly. But oh, Louisa, it 
| got in very deep,” and she pressed Louisa’s 
hand upon her heart; it seemed to soothe the 
| pain. 
* Bell, dear, tell me about it.” 
| And Bell told the outline of what had 
passed, and ended, “You'll see he'll not 
come back.” 





not speak. No look of sorrow was otamped | “T think he will,’ said Louisa, “and at all 


on her features, there was no tear dimming | 
her eye, but there was no light in it; it looked | 
like a great dull orb, her face was pale, and her | 
lips, like her hands, were icy cold. 

“Speak to me, Bell. Tell me what it is.” 

“Warm me, Louisa, I am very cold.” 

And quietly, so that no one heard, Louisa 
moved the fire-screen, and fetched wood and 
turf from the dry winter store, and made a 
glowing fire on that warm summer night. 
Then she rubbed and chafed the cold limbs of 
her friend, and between the outer heat and 
the inward glow of love she brought warmth 
again into the poor chilled frame, and life came | 
back to the cold heart, and with it the sense 
of pain. 

“ He’s gone—he’s gone. He’ll never, never 
come back. Louisa, I have driven him away; 
and I love him so, oh so much!” 





TERMONE. 


I HAVE listened to the solemn ocean, 
Sounding through his dim mysterious caves, 
At the sunset hour of deep devotion, 
When the red light crests his distant waves. 


In the summer’s night he still is teaching, 
As when by the winter’s tempests vext, 

Ever like a grey-haired pastor, preaching 
Many sermons on the same deep text. 

Oh! who hath not known a wondrous fecling— | 
Thoughts, mysterious as a spirit-march, 

Deepened into awe, upon him stealing, 
Neath some old cathedral’s stately arch; ; 

While the organ poured a music solemn | 
All the high and fretted roof along ; 

And around dim aisle and ancient column 
Swept the glorious tide of holy song ? 


events he ought.” 

“Do you think he was wrong? ” 

“Ido. I think you were both wrong.” 

“ And foolish ?” 

“Very.” 

“ Am I making too much of it?” 

“ A great deal. And I believe he will think 
it all over, and come back.” 

“ Perhaps he will. I won’t let him see how 
much I mind it.” 

“No; and perhaps if he keeps away a day or 
two it will be all the better. Try, dear, now 
to go to sleep, and don’t let your aunt and 
cousins remark it.” 

And Bell went to sleep, clinging to the hope 
Louisa gave her that Lionel might soon come 
back, and determining in her own mind that 
he should never know how deeply she had 
felt it. 


But a thrill of deeper awe came o’er me 
Than in such an hour the poet knows, 
As in towering majesty before me 
One of ocean’s grand cathedrals rose! 


There the varied lights through no stained window 
Fall; there die they not on marble floor. 
Moving waters the unwearing pavement— 
Dark and arching rocks the lofty door ; 


There the ocean’s mighty heart rejoices 

Like an organ pealing round the shrines, 
With its choir of deep untiring voices 

Not for man, but as the starlight shines. 
When the intermediate years come thronging 

Like the outer world, on heart and brain, 
There in memory let me linger, longing 

For the visions of that night again ! 

ALESSIE BOND. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARY POWELL. 


| 
| 7 
| CHAPTER VIII. | gres ssed famously towards intimacy; the Signor- 
. lina askingme a thousand questions—where 
‘*At Milan let me hear from thee by letter. IT had been, what I had seen, what I had 


Here follow a few extracts from Peregrine’s | her country and countrymen, what I could tell 
| journal, which, if intended at its commence- her of my own country, and the characteristics 
ment for the perusal of Lady Mary, and open | of my countrymen and countrywomen—much 
to the supervision of Dr. Oldacre, soon became | more bent on receiving than imparting infor- 


too much the depository of his thoughts and! mation. Could it be because I was pleased 


* Tuesday. —Carlo is still absent. This | | being stuck in a corner with a child, and like a 
morning the doctor and I sallied forth to pay | ichild the previous night, that I thought her 
our respects to Signor Agnesi, who occupies | infinitely more attractive while thus deferring 
the piano secondo of a large old ruinous house |to another, and dr awing forth, as by instinct, 
in a gloomy, grass-grown street. After ascend-/all his best points, than when exhibiting her 
ing two flights of stone stairs, we found, to | marvellous acquirements to the learned? Cer- 
our no small surprise and embarrassment, the | tain I am that, in my poor way, I appeared to 
Signorina Maria, broom in hand, sweeping | the best advantage, warmed with my subjects, 
the landing-place! In no wise discomfited or | was inspired with a lively desire to please my 
put to the blush at being thus caught em- | Deer grgees and to show her I was not alto- 
ployed like a menial, she set her broom aside | gether a dolt. 
and held out her hand to us with charming | “ Signora Maria seemed especially inquisitive 
frankness. Dr. Oldacre was the first to take!as to the degree of freedom enjoyed by our 
it, and held it so long that I was out of!women. 
patience—bowing over it all the while, and} “*‘ And tell me,’ said she, ‘is it actually the 
grimacing most horribly while he paid her|case that they possess before marriage the 
a laboured compliment. I wondered how a! power of going from place to place, of forming 
girl so pretty could refrain from plucking her | friendships, entering society, and choosing their 
hand away; instead of which, she smiled in| own pursuits and the disposal of their time? 
his face, thereby disclosing pearly teeth, and| Ah! how great a privilege, if they do not abuse 
returned him compliment for compliment. At/it! Have you many women of science who 
length, turning to me (when he would let her), | enjoy the intellect they have received from the 
she greeted me pleasantly, and said, ‘My father, | | Almighty, in the depth and clearness, the calm 
sir, is waiting at home on purpose to receive| activity which only a high degree of culture 
you.’ It occurred to me, from the employment | can bestow ?’ 





we found her in, that we had not been expected; “I was obliged to confess that not one 

so early. woman of this sort had presented herself to 
“We followed her into a spacious room| my notice. 

littered with books, having a green blind! “‘Nay, but in what way, then, do they 


flapping in the open window. The Signor,| improve their noble gift of freedom?’ said 
with compasses in hand, and a countenance | she, with vivacity. ‘Surely, to sing, to play, 
full of abstruse thought, was leaning ov er| to dance, do not form the sum of their acquire- 
a table covered with papers, and the little| ments? The denizens of our poor, enslaved, 
Rosaura sat on the floor playing with a large | debased courts can excel in those.’ 
grey cat. The little home-scene was to me! “Hard put to it, I blundered out that our 
exceedingly attractive. ladies chiefly aimed to be good wives and 
“* Agnesi rose, left the problem he was work-| good mothers. I found, by her quick look, 
ing, and greeted each of us. In a little| that this was a more pertinent answer than 
while, to my joy, he was engrossing the doctor, | I had thought. 
thus leaving La Maria to my share, with the} “‘It is true,’ said she, after a moment’s 
little Rosaura at my knee, scrutinizing my face | pause, ‘that you may in that respect have the 
with her large earnest eyes. We now pro-| advantage over us. I have ever thought that 








| thought, felt, and done, what was my opinion of 


feclings to be seen by any eye but his own. lwith the sound of my own voice, instead of 
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the dwarfed and crippled growth resulting | 
from our institutions has a baneful effect on 
our women’s minds; and that if the dictates of 
their pure and high nature were listened to, 
they would neither send their children from 
home to be nursed and educated, nor fly} 
to any society rather than that of their own 
families. Do all your women marry ?’ 

“¢ Far from it, many remain single.’ 

“¢ Of their own choice ?’ 

“*That’s a hard question,’ said I, laughing. 
‘ At all events, they have a voice in the matter. 
They may say no, their own 
disposal. They are not, generally speaking, 
mere tools.’ 

“* Happy,’ said she, musing. ‘ Doubtless | 
many of them find the tranquil pleasures of 
study far preferable to an enforced marriage.’ 

“Sundry living examples occurred to my 
mind, so different from those imagined by the 
fair Maria, that I could not forbear smiling. | 
The little Rosaura perceived this, and asked, | 
‘Why do you laugh, Signor Pellegrino ? ’ 

*“ And thus we went on from one thing to 
another, till our visit exceeded moderate bounds. 
[ was vastly glad to find we should meet her | 
Maria, I mean) at the Resident's 

It is now time to dress. 

Signorina was engrossed by other 
wonder how some 
and it 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


as regards 


| 


(Signora 
to-night. 

“The 
people this evening (I 
people can be so selfishly unpolite !), 
consequently was less agreeable to me than I 
had expected; but I had much interesting 
conversation with her father; or, 
rectly, I stood by and heard much interesting 
conversation between him and the Resident. 
Afterwards Dr. Oldacre joined in; then 
I tried my luck with La Maria again, but 
could not break the magic circle. Query—does 
a@ woman appear to most advantage discoursing 
on conie sections? I think not. 

“'The various improvements which the Em- 
peror Joseph, with the best intentions, has 
introduced here, are, I am sorry to find, 
exceedingly unpopular. The Italians are 
strongly national, and adhere to their old, 
benighted, bigoted ways, in spite of every 
attempt to enlighten them. And yet they are 
not united among themselves; every city and 
state is for itself and against its neighbour ; 
and this want of brotherhood it is which has 
made them successively the subjects of France, 
of Spain, and now of Austria. 

“Agnesi deplores this deeply; he really 
seems to me to love his country for herself, as 
if she were his mother. This is, I suppose, 
the very essence of patriotism, though one 
does not expect to find it except in a down-| 
right John Bull,—least of all in a native of| 
a debased, subjugated country like this, The | 


more cCor- 


so 


|tears in his eyes. 
ieee A 
{this country ; 


| all. 





nobility, for the most part, wear their collar 
very lightly, almost as if it were an order 
of merit. ‘Trifles of the moment suffice them; 
it requires a character like Agnesi’s to con- 
vince one of the possibility of such men as 


tegulus and Fabricius having lived and 
jacted as we are told they did. To-day 
Agnesi repeated to me Filicaia’s famous 


‘Italia! O Italia!’ actually with 
Men frequently weep in 
not only tears of tenderness, 


An Englishman would 


sonnet, 


but of angry passion. 


| be ashamed of this. 


“Ta Maria was at her devotions this morn- 
ing when I called on the Signor. A good 
reason, this, not to time my visit so early 
again. She was returning, veiled, and with 
her prayer-book, as I left, accompanied by her 
little sister and an old woman-servant, who 
looked keenly yet not unkindly at me. 

“We have gone up to the roof cf the 
cathedral to-day, the surface of which appears 
like one immense piece of shining white mar- 
ble. The cicerone told us the blocks were 
connected with a cement which was uniform 
in appearance with the marble, so that the eye 
could detect no flaw. I don’t care to have 
these things explained; the doctor books them 
The view from the roof was enchanting. 
The whole city and surrounding plains lay 
mapped out before us, houses, churches, bridges, 
rivers, canals, gardens, orchards, and vineyards, 
with the magnificent Alps and Apennines in 
the far distance. 


“One thing I particularly admire in Milan. 


cathedral is, that whereas other edifices of the 
kind are only faced or coated with marble, this 
is constructed of marble throughout, and that 
of the whitest and purest kind. 

“TI find that La Maria, while entering into 
my feelings respecting the Duomo, and grati- 
fied by my admiration of it, cannot enter into 
my delight at the prospect beheld from its 
roof. ‘A collection of littlenesses,’ she calls it. 
She isdeficient in perception of natural beauties; 
this she herself owns, and confesses it to be a 
defect. But then she has never-been on the 
roof; and words paint feebly. In fact, she 
knows little of the natural beauties of her glori- 
ous country, dearly as she loves it, and has 
scarcely seen any capital city but her own. An 
idle thought strikes me; how pleasant it would 
be to form and foster a new taste in her, and 
then gratify it by making her one’s travelling 
companion through this most beautiful land, 
and pointing out to her its beauties! Happy 
would some intelligent, impulsive man be, who 
should be her companion for life! But she is 
destined for the cloister. 

“Carlo is still away, and I do not know 
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where he is. My mother seems afraid I am 
idling. I am taking lessons of a good fencing- 
master; however, I will copy out for her 
all the dimensions, &c., of the Duomo, and 
enlarge on my opinion of it. Moreover, I will 
tell her how fluently I can now speak 
Italian, and that it is greatly attributable to 
the Signorina Maria. But soft! had I better 
say anything about her? Why, yes; why not? 

“T can hardly help laughing when I see 
how completely épris my sage, sagacious, 
worthy old governor is with La Maria. It 
would be an excellent frolic, quitein Carlo’s vein, 
to fool him to the top of his bent, and edge 
him on to propose to the Signorina, like 
Malvolio to Olivia, before we leave, and might, 
Tm convinced, be easily managed. But what 
a cruel jest! unworthy of me to play, and 
of him to be played on. Unworthy, above all, 
to be played in connection with that pure- 
minded, single-hearted young lady, as digni- 
fied as she is modest, and in some respects 
singularly unprotected. Her father’s eye, 
indeed, is seldom off her; and when they are 
apart, her constant guardian is Bettina, the 
old servant. I fear they are extremely poor; 
and if I knew of any way to assist Agnesi— 
but no, no, I am sure he would never accept 
assistance from me. His thread-bare coat 
and napless hat give him no concern; a wound 
to his pride would cut him to the soul. 

“This evening, Father WNapoleone, the 
family confessor, was there, and attached 
himself much to me. I could hardly exchange 
a word with Maria, who was at embroidery, 
with Dr. Oldacre seated beside her, talking of 
curvilinear figures. He says he wants to see 
as much as ever he can of such an uncommon 
girl: a modest declaration, certainly! Sup- 
pose I were to say I wanted to see as much as 
ever [ could of her! I tried to carry on two 
trains of thought at once,—to hear every word 
Maria said, even on so uninteresting a subject; 
and to answer Father Napoleone’s string of 
questions rationally, that I might not disgrace 
myself in his eyes. One would fain stand 
well with him, considering his family influence. 
There is something Jesuitical in his manner 
of sifting out of one everything he wants to 
know, and drawing one into all sorts of ad- 
missions. Luckily, I admitted nothing I 
was unwilling to stand by; but I have thought 
since that it was unwise to touch on points of 
difference in our modes of faith; for I have 
no mind to convert him, nor, certainly, that he 
should convert me. 

“Dr. Oldacre, unable to relinquish his 
beloved snuff-box, even in trying to play the 
agreeable to a young lady, upset its contents 
on La Maria’s dress; and there ensued such 





laughing, sneezing, and apologizing, as words 
cannot describe; he making matters worse by 
his awkward endeavours to dust her dress 
with his jarge silk pocket handkerchief.” 


CHAPTER IX, 


‘*Here let us breathe, and happy institute 
A course of learning and ingenious studies.” 


THe foregoing extracts from Peregrine’s 
journal show a gradually increasing interest 
in the young person whose intellectual attain- 
ments at first rather repelled him. The next 
entry was as follows :— 

“A singular thing has happened. This 
morning I called on Signor Agnesi, unac- 
companied by Dr. Oldacre, who had letters 
to write. Directly I saw Agnesi, I knew by 
the expression of his face that he had changed 
towards me. He came forward with a small 
shagreen case in his hand, which he put into 
mine, saying, with a look of vexation,— 

“*T thank you, but this must not be. Our 
customs probably are different. My child 
receives no presents.’ 

“T looked at him in amaze. 


“*You meant it well, I have no doubt,’ he | 


pursued, with some return of his usual kindli- 
ness; ‘but you are young, you do not under- 
stand us. We are not wealthy, but we have 
self-respect.’ 

“ Utterly at a loss for his meaning, I opened 
the trinket case, and saw within it a cross and 
ear-rings of emeralds and pearls. [exclaimed,— 

*«T know nothing of these! I never saw 
them before.’ 

“*No!’ said Agnesi, in surprise. ‘Truth 
is stamped on your face—you are a gentleman, 
and an Englishman: of course, I believe you. 
But who, then, can have left these jewels for 
my daughter?’ After a moment of perplexed 
consideration, ‘Could it be your worthy friend 
the doctor P’ 

“*Oh, no, no,’ said I, beginning to laugh. 
‘Presents are quite out of his line. I doubt if 
he ever gave one, unless to his little god- 
daughter.’ 

“*T blush to have named him,’ said Agnesi, 
‘and still more to have thought of you. Who, 
then, can it be, I wonder P’ 

«* Was there no address—no letter P’ 

**None. The case was not on the table 
overnight ; it was on the table in the morning. 
Bettina was the only one to see it, and she 
brought it to me. I desired her not to 
mention it to Maria, determining to speak 
to you myself. For, I own, I thought of 
nobody else. Oould it be——?’’ And an 
angry light shot from his eye. 
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“The President de Brosses, 
suggested I. ‘He has just lefc. 

a Frenchman’s parting homage. 
his age and nation would think nothing of it.’ 


relieved. 


lines might end the business.’ 


“* Why not accept a present kindly meant ?’ 


“*T could not allow my daughter to d 
|| that, even from the President.’ Again he 


perhaps, 
It might be 
A man of 


“¢]T wish I could think so,’ said Agnesi, 
‘It was unnecessary and unwelcome, 
but still, as you say, he is gone, and a few 


; “*Oh, by-the-by, I have obtained a clue 
from the jeweller.’ 

“*And I am exculpated, I hope,’ 
smiling. 


said I, 


“* Quite, quite,’ said he, waving his hand 
and passing on. ‘A thousand pardons.’ 

“T speculated on whom the party could be, 
and was glad the causeless suspicion no longer 
rested on me; for I like Agnesi very much. 

») “IT now know the family hours pretty well, 
2|and never call on him early except by appoint- 


|| fixed his eye thoughtfully on me. I could|ment. The first part of the day is devoted by 
| stand the scrutiny. him and his daughter to abstruse study ; they 
i “*As for you, you are truth itself,’ he|dine at noon, and once when I intruded on 


|| exclaimed. 


no more of this. I am ready now to go witl 
|| you to the Ambrosian Library.’ 


the shagreen case into his breast pocket. 


as we passed a jeweller’s window. 


|| jewels, almost the fac-simile of those in ques- 


| tion, exposed for sale. 


|| wrong person by mistake,’ said he. 
|| look in as I come back.’ 


“ At the Ambrosian Library the keen-eyed 
Finding 


old Father Napoleone came up to us. 
what we were examining, he remained with 
us, and conversed in a very 
manner. Once he called me ‘my son, but 
added, ‘ That is, if I may call you so.’ 

“* By all means, sir,’ said I. 

“*No one calls me “sir,”’ observed he. ‘1 
am only addressed as brother, or father—that 
is, by those who are indeed my brethren ;_ but 
perhaps you are not one of them.’ 

“* All Christians are brethren,’ said I. 

“* Ay, all who are indeed Christians,’ said 
Father Napoleone. 

“*T trust that I am one,’ I returned. 

“*May it be so!’ he answered, benignly. 
‘So amiable a youth should be a true son 
of the Church.’ 

“Here again we were approaching danger- 
ous ground, which my mother had expressly 
warned me against; so I quietly said, ‘I avoid 
controversy, and directed my attention to 
the manuscripts Signor Agnesi had brought 
me to see. Father Napoleone, noticing this, 
made a general remark or two and then left 
| us. 





“ When we quitted the library, Agnesi took | 


leave of me. 

‘Half an hour after, I met him unex- 
pectedly, walking with folded arms, com- 
pressed lips, and frowning brows. Looking up 
as I saluted him in passing, he stopped short, 
and said,— 

i] III. 


‘Machiavelli would have bought 
your “ volto sciolto”’ at any price. Let us talk 


And he put 


“*Ha!’ murmured he, pressing my arm 
[ followed 


“«They may have sent the trinkets to the 
( ‘I will 


interesting 


them at that hour, the temperate meal was 
served, and consisted only of toasted bread 
But then we are in Lent. After 
dinner Agnesi is willing to see his friends 
if they chance to look in; but Maria retires 
to her bedroom. The evening is the time 
1} when they really enjoy society, but they only 


1 | and fish. 


|| the direction of his eye, and saw a set of) receive a chosen few, and offer them no refresh- 


ment but lemonade and a few drop biscuits, 
which everybody but Dr. Oldacre is satisfied 
with. 

“Tt to me that La Maria never 
breathes the open air except in going to and 
from church. 
healthful for mind or body in England. 

“Qn the floor above them, i.e., the terzo 
piano, dwell a curious family of artists, father, 
four daughters, son, and aunt—all of them 
painters but the two last. The aunt is cook 
and general servant—I have met her on the 
stairs laden with her marketings. She wears 
neither cap nor bonnet, but a folded handker- 
chief, beneath which is her thin grey hair in a 
little corkscrew at the ba Her 
nieces are young and rather good-looking, but 
ladies: the son is a medical student, a 
The Agnesi have nothing to say 
to them, unless in the way of neighbourly 
civility. 

“T expect every day to hear the doctor say 
we must move onwards; but he is busy 
collecting materials for a big book, to be 
published hereafter. Long may it take him 
to collect them! 

“Huzza! Lady Mary writes delightfully; she 
expresses herself charmed with the doctor’s 
report of me, hopes I shall always do credit to 
my name, and declares her perfect trust in my 
{prudence and stability. Talk of Lady Mary 
Wortley’s letters! I say, give me the letters of 
| Lady Mary Valletort. 

“ Dr. Oldacre, it seems, has sung the praises 
of the Agnesi, pronounced their society to 
| be vastly improving, and their minds of the 
|highest order. I give the old gentleman 
credit for his discriminaticn. My mother says 
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seems 


This would not be considered 


‘k of her head. 


not 
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in consequence, ‘I am in no hurry for you to 
leave Milan till it suits your convenience. 
You will, of course, form no foolish entangle- 
ments, and your father and I are pleased that 
you abstain from play.’ 

“TI am not quite clear that I deserve much 
praise for being a good boy, when I have 
no disposition to be naughty ; but the partiality 
of a good mother is much to be prized.” 


CHAPTER X.—A STREET FIGHT. 


PEREGRINE continued: — “Returning home 
late yesterday evening, I heard the clash of 
swords near Agnesi’s house, and a sharp cry. 
I drew, and running forward, came on two 
men, whose weapons I struck into the air 
with my own, just as they were closing. On 
this the youngest took to his heels, and the| 
elder staggering into my arms, proved to be! 
Agnesi. He said,— 

“Tis nothing—a flesh wound only. This 
giddiness will soon pass off.’ But I had to 
support nearly all his weight, with his arm 
about my neck, before I could get him into the | 
house and up the stairs. Maria uttered a! 
faint cry when she saw him; but the brave | 
girl instantly applied herself to bind up his| 
wounds, assisted by Bettina, whose exclama- 
tions were enough forboth. They naturally sup- | 
posed the assault to have been that of some| 
streetrobber, and their patient did not enlighten | 
them. Looking gratefully at me, he said,— 

“*Valletort, I owe my life to you; go now; 
Heaven be with you.” 

“Maria, with eyes swimming in tears, held 
out her hand and carried mine to her lips. 
This was too much; I caught her hand and 
kissed once and again; then hastily departed 
in great emotion. 

“TI have been sitting by Agnesi’s bedside. 
He is very weak, and I have the privilege of 
visiting him daily. All the plans of the 
family are disarranged. Maria is now 
constantly ministering to him; conic sections 
are thought of no more. The gratitude of 
father and daughter to me is extreme. I have 
written my mother an account of the affair. 
My pen flew over the paper. 

“ Agnesi knows now who sent the jewels, 
and who attacked him,—one and the same 
person—the painter’s worthless son! It seems 
he has long been molesting Maria by his 
admiring looks, and once or twice by begin- 
ning to speak to her, but she did not mention 
it for fear of vexing her father. Determined 
to force his attentions on her, he got the 
jewels (without paying for them), and, it is 
supposed, stole into Agnesi’s sitting-room and 
deposited the case there before the family 








were up. This piece of presumption needed 
not condign punishment; but on Agnesi’s 
coldly informing -him that the jewels had been 
handed over to the tradesman, whose property 
they were, since he had not been paid for 
them, the youth, stung by his contempt, made 
some impertinent reply, pushed him against 
the wall, and, on Agnesi’s throwing him off, 
drew and ran his sword through his arm. 
The unhappy young man has not been seen or 
heard of since. His family deeply deplore his 
conduct; and the young women continually 
inquire of Bettina how Signor Agnesi is, and 
charge her with humble messages to Signorina 
Maria. 

“To my surprise and dissatisfaction, Dr. 
Oldacre regrets my having parted the combat- 
ants, alleging that I might have got hurt. I 
asked him how he reconciled this objection 
with the strong approval he so continually 
expresses of the valorous deeds of his classic 
heroes. In fact, I could not have done less 


and deserved the name of man. Dr. Oldacre | 


thinks Agnesi was too prone to take offence, 
and should have passed over what was only 
an intended homage, however awkwardly paid. 
Of course, the doctor is not the man to under- 
stand the delicacy of the case. 

““Agnesi’s heart seems unlocked to me by 
the late affair. 


me freely. 

“*T ought not to be afraid of death,’ said he 
this morning to me, ‘but I own to you 
I thrilled at the instant Felippo’s sword drew 
blood. I thought of my motherless girls! 
Their grief at losing me would be so profound. 


But yet they have kind friends, and their | 


future would be provided for in a convent.’ 

“*Oh, Signor! how can you bear to con- 
template such immolation ?’ cried I. 

“ He smiled a little, and said,— 

“« We do not view it in the same light that 
you do. A parent desires to secure his 
daughter’s safety; either under the protection 
of a husband, or of the Church,—that is, 
in the event of his death; but certainly I am 
selfish enough to covet my girl’s companion- 
ship while I live, and I have told Maria so.’ 

““*Long may you live!’ said I, so heartily 
that he looked amused. 

“*Long may you live on every account,’ 
pursued I, ‘and certainly your daughter would 
echo the wish, and desire to remain your com- 
panion.” 

“*Maria has a decided vocation for the 
cloister,’ said Agnesi, ‘though of late it has 
been less apparent. When her dear mother 
died, her grief was so great that she passion- 
ately desired to dedicate herself to heaven; 

















While his daughter is at | 
church I sit with him, and he converses with | 
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and it was only her love for me that reconciled 
her to remaining in the world.’ 

“¢ And surely her love for you will continue 
to reconcile her to it,’ said I. ‘How can she 
better please Heaven than by fulfilling her 
duty to her earthly parent ?’ 

«My dear Valletort, it grieves me that an 
ingenious mind like yours should be so 
unacquainted with spiritual truths. The 
Bible, which you Protestants prize so highly, 
says “ He that loves father or mother more 
than Me is not worthy of Me.” And again, 
“Shall I give the Lord that which costs me 
nothing ?’”’ 

“* But there are sacrifices which the Lord 
does not require of us,’ said I, eagerly. ‘ He 
never exacted of Jephthah the sacrifice of his 
daughter.’ 

“*But Jephthah won the victory after he 
made the vow,’ said Agnesi. 

“*Might he not have won it without the 
vow ?’ 

“<That question is idle, because it cannot 
be answered. These things were written afore- 
time for our learning. However, I will not 
argue with you, for doubtless you can quote 
Scripture much more fluently than I can. The 
as I have said. 
protection for my daughters but in marriage 
or the Church. Maria has a decided wish for 
the cloister, and my conscience tells me I must 
not stand between her and heaven; but I 
desire to keep her with me while I live.’ 


remains [ have no 


case 


A QUARTER BEI 


4 A 
On the occasion of my next visit to Annie 
Inglis she sent out a message that she was 
engaged, and could not see me. As I was 
preparing to leave I met Mr. Inglis, who wa 
returning home. I told him that his niece had 
declined my visit. He appeared greatly shocked, 
and begged of me to walk in. accompanied him 
into an apartment which he called his library. 

“The Lord sees fit,” he said, “to lead me 
through deep waters of affliction. 

“Tt does indeed,” I remarked, “appear a 
very hopeless case. But I have learnt to de- 
spond about nothing, so long as I am able to 
make all my requests known unto God.” 

* But the illness of this darling child is not! 
all,’ he continued; “I am threatened with 
another sorrow.” 
“ Indeed! ” 

“You see Annie’s mother was not exactly 





“* And in doing so,’ said I, ‘you may give 
her the opportunity of blessing some happy 
man with her hand.’ 

“He smiled dubiously. ‘It is not every 
man, said he, ‘that would make my Maria 
happy.’ 

“*No, certainly,’ answered I. ‘But are 
you sure she would find in a convent the 
peace she expects? If her enthusiastic 
expectations of it should be disappointed, 
ah! what sadness!’ 

“Your own Milton has said that the mind 
is its own place,’ returned Agnesi, ‘and in the 
tranquil enjoyment of its resources, under the 
immediate favour of God, I am convinced she 
will be happy.’ 

“These words gave me such a pang that I 
became aware at the same instant that I loved 
her. Oh! it would overwhelm me if she were 
to take the veil. Surely, surely it would be a 
meritorious act to snatch her from such an 
irrevocable step? Why should I not P—if 
I can, that is. Her beauty of person and 
mind would dignify any position, She is well 
born, and her family of unblemished reputa- 
tion. Let me fancy myself carrying her 
as a bride to my father and mother. My 
mother is charmed with her already, on Dr. 
Oldacre’s report: what will she be when she 
receives mine ? when she becomes acquainted 
| with Maria herself? The real question is, can 
|Maria be won by me? and the answer is, 
|‘ [ fear, not.’ ” 








‘ORE MIDNIGHT. 

the thing. I never could endure her, and she 
was a fair sample of the rest of her family. 
Her sister, Annie’s aunt, will, I expect, be here 
Without my knowledge, Annie 
wrote to her, requesting that she would come 
and spend a short time with us. Only for the 
state the dear child is in, I really should have 
been very angry with her. But what gives 
me most pain is that this Mrs. Edwards is quite 
unfit to associate with Annie just now. She 
is a canting, whining, hypocritical creature, 
and one of the most selfish persons I ever 
knew. Nothing in the world would bring her 
up just at present, but that she thinks Annie 
is not going to live, and she has a keen eye 
after her large fortune. However,” Mr. Inglis 
added, speaking in a low tone, and with an air 
of the deepest confidence, “ she may spare her- 
self the trouble; for, by her father’s will, if 


to-morrow. 


| Annie die before attaining her majority every- 


thing comes to me.” 
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I scarcely knew what to say in reply to the|to speak to her with great plainness. She 
information with which I was favoured. | bears it from me, but I do not think she would 
“TI wish, my dear B .”’ he continued, | bear it from any one else.” 
that the next time you see Annie you would) “Iam glad to hear that the truth reaches 
use your influence with her to prevent her| her at all.” 
from acting in this madcap way. She has} “We must not be disquicted,” said the lady. 
the constant companionship of Miss ‘Trench, | “‘The husbandman hath long patience,’ and 
and could have your visits if she wished to| we must have long patience in sowing the seed 
receive them; but this wretched woman will | of life. She is a child of many, many prayers.” 
only injure the work of God in her soul.” | The whole address of Mrs. Edwards sur- 
“But it is a delicate thing, Mr. Inglis, to| prised me exceedingly. That she had come to 
interfere in such matters.” | London with the worst intentions Mr. Inglis 
“Granted, my dear sir, granted; but the| believed; but there was something about her 
path of duty must be followed. I think it is|so mild and winning, as rendered it almost 
your way to assist me in guiding this restive | impossible to credit her wickedness. I re- 
spirit.” | garded her with the keenest scrutiny as she 
It was about a week afterwards that I one | continued speaking. 
day called to see Mr. Inglis, in order to hear! “Iam very anxious Annie should enjoy the 
something of the health and state of mind of privilege of your visits, but that for the present 
his niece. Mr. Inglis was not at home, the) is out of the question. Meanwhile she is not 
servant informed me, but he would be in in a/ altogether destitute of religious influence. Mr. 
very short time. As I was not ina hurry, I| Inglis is a good man, and he seems to me to 
went into the dining-room to await his return.) spend himself in prayer on her behalf. And 
Seated near the fire was an elderly lady, whom! what little I can do in the way of presenting 
I instantly conjectured was the Mrs. Edwards| the truth to her mind is, I trust, faithfully 
of whom Mr. Inglis had spoken to me. We/done. That is all the providence of God permits 





at once entered into conversation. | just now.” 
“My chief business with Mr. Inglis is to} At this moment Mr. Inglis entered. 
make inquiry about Miss Inglis’s health.” | “ How do you do, B——? how do you do? 


“ Miss Inglis is steadily gaining strength,” |I see that Mrs. Edwards has been doing the 
replied the lady, with a sweetness of tone and| honours for me.” 
manner which quite attracted me. | “TI have been glad to hear from her of 
“Tam exceedingly glad to hear it. I pre-| Annie’s improved health.” 
sume, madam, that you are her aunt.” | “Yes, yes,” he said, shrugging his shoulders; 
“Yes, I am her mother’s sister.” “a little respite. But my dear sister here 
“ What is the latest opinion of the doctor ?”| knows as well as I do that it is nothing more. 
“Dr. Mason’s opinion remains the same.} We are of course very anxious—very anxious.” 
Miss Inglis’s formation is exceedingly fragile, “ Excuse me, sir,” said Mrs. Edwards, rising, 
and her lungs have already suffered. However, | “but I have not seen Annie for some time.” 
the attack has subsided for the present, and} Mr. Inglis opened the door with great polite- 
her cough is less troublesome.”’ iness, and held it while she passed out. He 
“ Perhaps you are aware,” I said, “that on! then closed it quietly, stood with his back 
the occasion of my last visit Miss Inglis refused | against it, folded his arms, and made a most 


to see me.” expressive face to me: “There she goes !” 
“T am aware of it.” | “She appears a nice person,” I hazarded. 


* You may be able to tell me if she has since} ‘“ Appears: yes, that is it. She would take 

changed her determination ¢ ”’ |in an angel of light. She has whole hours.of 
“JT regret to say she has not.” religious talk ready spun; and she pays 
“TI have found her character very difficult | them out as required. A dangerous woman, 

to deal with.” 'B J 
“ Difficult beyond conception. You gaveher| “If her wickedness be equal to her capti- 

great offence by introducing religious subjects | vating manner, she is certainly dangerous.” 

to her notice.” | “Equal! a thousand times greater. The 
“It is a sad thing, madam, to see her in her | worst of it all is that she can wind Annie round 

present state putting religion so completely | her finger.” 

out of view, and driving from her society all; “It is not possible, I suppose, that you are 

who have ventured to speak seriously with mistaken in your estimate of her.” 

her.”’ | “Mistaken!” he cried, indignantly; “my 
“ Not exactly all,” replied Mrs. Edwards, | dear sir, you don’t know all. Annie is worth 

with a gentle smile; “for God gives me courage | thirty thousand pounds on the day she is 
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twenty-one years of age. Thank God, as} leave England. He declares that he himself 


matters stand now, this is safely mine.” |could not exist abroad, and he refuses to let 
“Yours?” I inquired. | her go without accompanying her. My busi- 





“T mean, you know, that the darling girl| ness with you, Mr. B , in a word, is simply 
will, under the providence of God, never com-/this,—to ask your advice as to what I 
plete her twenty-first year. Now I compre- | should do in this exceedingly distressing 
hand altogether the arts of Edwards. She| position.” 
wants, by hook or by crook, to keep the spirit “T find it very hard to speak on the 
in Annie long enough to get a will made in her | matter,” for indeed I felt completely at sea. 
own favour. Such a will Annie could make} “Suppose yourself in my place, Mr. B.; 
the day after she is twenty-one years of age;| would you not feel it necessary to interfere ? 
not that I say she would make it, but then | Could you allow your niece to die before your 
Edwards is such a subtle creature. To me,| eyes for the mere want of that which the doc- 
as you know yourself, the money that Annie’s | tors have ordered, and which there are abun- 
death will bring me is as nothing. Look /| dant means of procuring?” 
around you; everything that the world can “T could not. But how do you account for 
give me I have. Nay, I have more than| it, Mrs. Edwards, that her uncle acts in this 
enough; and God enables me in a large way | way?” 
to supply the wants of the needy.” | “Iwish to abstain from judging others, and 

“ Dear, dear,” I sighed, half in meditation, | I am even anxious to assign him the very best 
“men will think more of the thirty thousand | motive I can conceive of. But I cannot allow 
pounds she leaves behind than of the welfare | my niece to perish through his mistake or mis- 
of the immortal spirit which leaves it.” | judgment.” 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed, deeply struck with the| ‘“ You are right,’’ I said, feeling already the 
thought, “so it is, so it is. But it is not so| influence of her winning manner, and remem- 
with us, dear B ; we know better than| bering everything concerning her which Mr. 
this.” | Inglis had said. 
| “T have done all that lay in my power,” 
| 





bi Mrs. Edwards continued, “to entreat and to 
THERE is no part of a minister’s duty so/ persuade her uncle, but in vain. There seems 
arduous and wearing as that part which con- | now to me only one course open, and from that 
nects him with the cares and sorrows of his | course I shrink,—I mean the making an appli- 
people; nor is there any part which so impera- | cation to the Lord Chancellor.” 
tively demands a life of consecration and| “So far as I know that is the proper mode 
prayer. The whole matter of which I have been | of action under the circumstances. But I need 
here writing weighed very heavily on my mind.| not inform you that every effort should be 
I was one morning astonished by the an-/tried before you break into hostilities with 
nouncement that Mrs. Edwards was in my] Mr. Inglis.” 
study, and wished to see me. Scarcely know-| “I have no method left: he firmly refuses 
ing how to meet her, I entered the room; but|his assent to her departure. How do you 
I found myself immediately won over, in spite | advise me, Mr. B.?” 
of myself, by that air of ineffable gentleness| “I beg you not to ask me thus suddenly. I 
which pervaded her words and bearing. | have been for many years an intimate friend 
“I have to apologize for troubling you,|of Mr. Inglis, and I feel that it would be a 
Mr. B., but there is a very important matter | breach of friendship to speak without consult- 
on which I seek your advice. Allow me, then, | ing him.” 
in a few words, to explain myself.” “My only desire, sir, is that the result may 
“‘ My time is at your service.” | be secured ; how or by whom is to me a matter 
“My niece regains her strength rapidly ——” | of indifference.” 
“It delights me to hear it.” VI 
“Thanks to the mildness of the weather we | Z 
have lately had. But it is the opinion of| Waen Mrs. Edwards left me, I resolved to 
Dr. Mason that she should by all means pass | proceed at once to Dr. Mason. I found the 
the rest of the winter in a southern climate,— | worthy man preparing, in his own fidgety way, 
indeed, he goes so far as to recommend resi-|for his morning rounds. He at once threw 
dence abroad, and he declares that this alone | down his clothes-brush and entered into con- 
can save her life.” | versation with me. 
“So I have heard from Dr. Mason myself.” “Have you,” I asked, “clearly and expli- 
“I am glad you have heard it. But Mr.|citly given your opinion on this point to 
Inglis is quite disinclined to allow his niece to | Mr. Inglis?” 
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“Dear me, yes; many times.” B——,, whoever told you that story was only 
“ And how can you account for it that Mr. | chattering.” 

Inglis has neglected your advice? ” I weighed in my mind for a moment whether 
** Account !—never strive to account for|I should inform him that I myself heard the 


anything. Such people in the world that/opinion from Dr. Mason. But I decided it | 
it is impossible. Account why a mad dog| would be better not, as, whatever the truth | 


turns this way instead of that—can’t, sir; | might be, he would probably feel annoyed. We 
can’t.” then rambled away to some other topic of 
“ But you believe the life of Miss Inglis de- | conversation. 


pends on the change?” A few hours after returning home I re- | 


“ Might as well attempt to live in the choke- | ceiyed the following note from Mr. Inglis :— 
damp as in England,.sir.” “My pearB 

“But why does not Mr. Inglis send her 
abroad ? ” 

“That’s it, sir; that’s it.” 

I next resolved to see Inglis himself. He 
was engaged in arranging his books, and he 
did not seem quite pleased at my appearance. 

“T am rejoiced to hear that, Annie is im- 





,—Things turn out so curi- 
ously! What you said this morning about 


on the subject. She appeared enraptured at 
the idea, and I think it is probable, if Dr. Mason 
permit, that she will set off at once. I fear I 
shall have to go with her myself, as I should | 
sieae™ be failing in my duty to leave her altogether | 
proving. } in the power of this Edwards. Did you but | 
“A great cause for thankfulness indeed, | now her outrageous conduct since she came | 
B ; pull over that arm-chair to the fire|to this house! I shall drop in to say Good- 
and sit down. I have been striving to get MY|bye to you before our departure, which will 
books into a little order, you see. These probably take place in a few days.” 
volumes of Bohn are scattered up and down | 
everywhere, and I have grouped them all| I was exceedingly thankful on reading the 





together; they look neat, do they not?” intelligence which these lines conveyed. They 
“Very neat. Of course Annie does not go|also afforded me an explanation of the diffi- | 
out?’ culty with which during the day I had been | 


“Oh yes; she has been out to-day strolling in | harassed. Dr. Mason had spoken to Mr. 
thesun. I begin to think Dr. Mason’s opinion | Inglis, but the latter had not exactly under- 
all a piece of humbug. The girl looks quite |stood him. Mrs. Edwards was without doubt 
well, and will see both you and me down yet.” |a very wretched woman, and Mr. Inglis only 

“I doubt that, Mr. Inglis. Besides, Dr.|too rightly comprehended her designs. 

Mason is an exceedingly skilful physician. I} Next week Mr. Inglis called to say farewell. 
have heard that he speaks of her living in| He would start the following day with Annie 
England as simply impossible.” for Nice, where they intended to remain till 

“ How people talk!’’ exclaimed Mr. Inglis,|the early summer. Mrs. Edwards, he told 
continuing to arrange his books. me, with an expression of abhorrence on his | 

“But I have had it from one who heard it | face, was returning to her own abode. 
from his own lips—a visitor at my house this| During their absence I received several | 
morning.” letters from Mr. Inglis, written in the highest 

“You say that, B——!” he cried, facing | spirits, and informing me of the complete 
round on me with the deepest interest. |recovery of his niece. They returned to Eng: | 

My heart failed within me in absolute | land at the end of the ensuing April. On 
bewilderment. Who was uttering falsehoods ? | hearing of their arrival, I hastened to see and | 
who was a villain? Was it this pious, to welcome them. 

Inglis, who had won from me the confidence} “Look at her!’ exclaimed Mr. Inglis, 
of years? Was it Mrs. Edwards? Was it! pointing triumphantly to Annie; “is she not 
Dr. Mason?’ Or were my own senses | blooming?” 

turning traitor? I did not reply, and he| The change in Annie’s appearance was not 
continued :— so striking as I had expected it to be. “She 

“Tf Dr. Mason thinks that, he should have | looks stronger,” I replied. 
informed me. Ido remember on one occasion| “Only that?” asked Mr. Inglis, with evi- 
that he made some little remark about the dent disappointment. 
disadvantages of our climate in England. But| ‘“That’s right, Mr. B——.” exclaimed Annie, | 
if he thinks that Annie’s life can only be saved “Uncle would have me believe that I am as | 
by removal, why did he not say it? No, no!) healthy as a mountaineer, but I am not; and | 
I have too much confidence in Mason; he is it’s great humbug to be thinking yourself | 
a thoroughly honest fellow. Believe me, dear | better than you are.” 
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“Oh, my dear, you are always in the dumps 
now.” 

“The dumps! not I. What are the dumps? 
how do you spell them P” 

“Ts she not a wicked creature, Mr. B.? 
She knows I doat upon her, and she goes on 
in this way on purpose to annoy me. In any 
case she is much better than she was when she 
left England.” 

“You cannot deny that; can you, Annie?” 
I inquired. 

“Oh no, I think I am better; and [ 
dare say I shall come all straight by and by.” 

Mr. Inglis here quitted the room, begging 
that I would excuse him for a few minutes, 
and making a sign to me as he passed out 
that he was purposely leaving me alone with 
her. 

“You see,” I said, when he had gone, “I 
cannot judge of the improvement in your looks 
as well as others can, for I did not see you 
before you went abroad. You remember that 
you would not allow me that pleasure?” 

“T do; I know I was very rude,—but that 
is what I always am.” 

“ Oh, I don’t blame you at all; 
think the worse of you for it.” 
“You are very liberal ; 

would.” 

“T only regretted the reason of your refusing 
to see me.” 

“ What was it?” 

“ T inferred that you did not like the subjects 
[ introduced to your notice.” 

“Neither did I. Tell me, can anything 


nor should I 


most persons 


seem more dreadful to a sick person than to| 


see a minister all in black coming in to talk 
about death and hell and eternity ? They seem 
to me like vultures pouncing down upon the 
camel that has fallen with weakness, in order 
to complete its destruction.” 

“T fear, Annie, that your whole idea of reli- 
gion is an exceedingly tortuous one.”’ 

“Yes, I dare say.” 

“The true minister of Christ does not come 
to speak gloomy words, but to speak golden 
words of comfort. My one mission in this 
world is to stand and preach to men that God 
lovesthem. Is there anything like the vulture 
in that?” 

“Perhaps not; but I only tell you the effect 
it produces on me. I always think that 
ministers and undertakers are connected with 
each other—they dress so like, in black with 
white ties.” 

“T must confess,” I replied, “that there is 
something in what you say; for the world 


generally leaves the work of the minister and 





that of the undertaker to come together at the 


hour of death.” 


“Come! that’s witty.” 

“Ts it not true? If men lived in the ser- 
vice of God there would be no such fuss of 
ministers crowding to thedeath-bed. I assure 
you, I often find myself called to set a man’s 
spiritual concerns right when he is unable to 
think a thought or to utter a word. I should 
much rather speak of religion to the living 
than to the dying. To the dying I can only 


Christ’s sake if you ask Him.’ 


living I can say all this, and a great 
deal more in addition. I can say, ‘ Behold 
life before you, with all its chances 


God.” 





say, ‘God will forgive you everything for | 
But to the | 


}and its possibilities of good, a great temple | 
in which to perform the joyful service of | 


“That’s eloquent! I assure you, Mr. B——, | 


jt like you much better out of the pulpit than | 


}in it. 
|preacher. I 


think if you put away your 


You know yourself you are a miserable | 


| papers, and held up your head and talked to | 


| the people the way you talk to me, you would 

do better.” 
| [I could not help bursting 
|laughter at the rollicking audacity of this 
| speech. 


into hearty | 


| “J dare say you are right; but, you see, a | 


|man has not always the power to do what he 
knows to be best. As you like my fireside 
'sermons so much, I wish you would give me 
'an opportunity of preaching them more fre- 
quently.” 

“Witty again! 
to-day, Mr. B 

“T can relish a bit of fun as well as any one,” | 
I replied; “but do you not think there is 
something suitable to this occasion besides 
banter? You are here, returned from a long 
journey; you have escaped dangers of which 
you yourself had no knowledge; and you have 
been restored in some degree to health and 
strength. The Psalmist cried, ‘ Bless the 
Lord, O my soul; who healeth all my diseases, | 
|who crowneth me with lovingkindness and 
tender mercy. Now tell me _ candidly, | 
have you returned thanks to God for | 
all His lovingkindness and tender mercy to | 
you?” | 
| “TT think I have,” she answered, in a low | 
tone, and with a simplicity which was as de- 
lightful as it was unexpected. 

“And Iam sure you can have no objection 
|that we two should kneel down here together, | 
and without any cant or nonsense just express 
our gratitude to the great Being who has done | 


You are quite sprightly 





all” || 


She had no objection. Just afterwards her 


uncle entered the room. 
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BY LIEUTENANT C. R. LOW, (LATE) INDIAN NAVY. 


CHAPTER III. 
1814—16. 


NEPAUL, Burman, 1824—26. 


Ix forming the plan of the approaching cam- 
paign with the hardy mountaineers of Nepaul, 
Lord paramount 
importance that a bold assault should be made 
on the strongest of the enemy’s positions, as it 
would be highly impolitic to confine our opera- 
tions to the almost impossible task of defending 


+ rs 


Hastings considered it o 


an immense line of frontier. With a view, there- 


fore, to distract the attention of the Nepaulese 


regency, and divide their force, he planned four 
simultane 


western, on the Sutlej ; the eastern, on the capi- 
tal; and two others in intermediate positions. 

Marshman, in his “History of India,” 
sums up the resources of the Nepaulese at 
this juncture, and their ability to wage a war 
with the conquerors of Hindostan, as follows: 
“The whole Goorkha army did not exceed 12,000 
men, and it was scattered over an extensive 
frontier; their largest gun was only a 4-pounder, 
aud it appeared an act of infatuation in the 
Nepaul regency to defy the British power, but 
the uninterrupted successes of a quarter of a 
century had turned the hardy little mountaineers 
into an army of skilful and courageous veterans, 
confident in their own strength, and animated 
with a strong feeling of national pride. 
troops were equipped and disciplined like the 
Company’s Sepoys, and their officers adopted 
the English military titles. They moved about 


us attacks on as many points—the 





Their } 





without the encumbrance of tents. They had 
no sooner taken up a position than they set to 
work to fortify it, every soldier worked at the 
entrenchment, and a strong stockade of double 
palisades, filled up with earth and stone, was 
completed in almost as little time as the 
English soldier required to rear his tent. But 
the chief strength of the Nepaulese consisted 
in the impracticable nature of their country 
and our entire ignorance of its localities.’ 

Of the Goorkha army, one-third under Umur 
Singh, guarded the fortresses on the Sutlej; 
2,000 distributed between the Jumna 
and the Kalee rivers, and the remainder pro- 
tected the capital and its neighbourhood. The 
combined force of the four British divisions 
numbered 30,000 men with sixty guns. Major 
General Sir Robert Gillespie, who had quelled 
the mutiny at Vellore, and had earned a brilliant 
reputation in Java, was first in the field, and 
on his way to lay siege to the fortress of Nahun, 
assaulted, with characteristic impetuosity, the 
fortified post of Kalunga without waiting for his 
artillery. His troops were repulsed with the 
loss of twenty officers and 240 men; and 
the brave General himself, while leading them 
on to a second assault, was shot through 
the heart. At length, when the garrison had 
been reduced from 600 to seventy, the survivors 
sallied out and escaped. Colonel Martindell, 
who succeeded to the command, blundered 
terribly, and, though having a force of 1,000 


ins 


Europeans and 5,000 natives, allowed himself 


were 
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to be held at bay for four months before the 
fort of Jytuk by 2,300 Goorkhas. General 
Marley, who commanded the principal division, 
8,000 strong, behaved in a still more discredit- 
able manner. After losing a month in doing 
nothing, two detachments had sent to 
assault two points far apart from each other, 
were simultaneously attacked on the Ist of 
January by the Goorkha troops, and being 
without any support were beaten, with the loss 
The General 


he 


of guns, stores, and magazines. 
then fell back to guard the frontier, and repre- 
senting that he was overmatched by the enemy 
(who, however, never exceeded 1,200 in number), 
Lord Hastings reinforced him so as to raise his 


total strength to 13,000 men. “ But,” says 
Marshman, “ General Marley could not be per- 


suaded to enter the forest, and, on the 10th of 
february, mounted his horse before daylight 
and rode back to the cantonment of Dinapore, 
without delegating the command to any other 
officer, or giving any intimation of his inten- 
tions.” His successor, General George Wood, 
though not so pusillanimous, was little more 
An encounter was accidentally 
brought on with the Goorkhas, in which 400 


successful. 


of their number perished, and though, dismayed 
by this reverse, they left the road to the capital 
open, the General had not the spirit to take 
advantage of his opportunity, and his division 
was likewise lost to the object of the campaign. 
But the disgraceful incompetence which seemed 
to paralyze the leaders in this war, happily 
without parallel in our annals, was not confined 
to these divisional commanders. General John 
Sullivan Wood, who led a third column, was 
smitten with a like imbecility. His division, 
which was appointed to retake Bootwul, and 
penetrate Nepaul through Palpa, did not take 
the field until the middle of December, when, 
without making any reconnoissance, and trust- 
ing to a Brahmin guide who played him false, 
he allowed himself, on the 14th of January, 
1814, to be brought unexpectedly on the stock- 
ade of Jeetpore. In spite of a heavy and galling 
fire that was opened upon them by the garrison 
of 1,200 men, the British troops, numbering 
some 4,500 soldiers, attacked the works in 
front, and while a detachment of the 17th 
regiment carried a hill to the right, seven 
companies, under Major Comyn, effected a 
passage between the stockade and Bootwul, 
and approached the eminence on which the 
latter was situated. But General Wood, though 
success was almost within his grasp, appre- 
hensive that it would be impossible to drive 
the Goorkhas from the thickets at the back of 
the stockade, the possession of which rendered | 
the post untenable, determined to prevent what | 
he considered a fruitless waste of lives, and | 





| which 


territory to a 
hills.* 


Wilson. 


sounded a retreat. Nor did his distrust of his 
chances of success end here. Conceiving his 
force to be inadequate for offensive operations, 
he confined his measures to arrangements for 


the defence of the frontier, concentrating his 


troops at Lantan, covering the road to Goruck- 


pore; the border line was, however, too exten- 
sive and too vulnerable to be thus protected, and 
the Goorkhas penctrated repeatedly at various 
ing serious injury, and spreading 


As the || 


one | 


points, inflict 
throughout the 
division 


alarm whole tract. 


incursions in 


press 
direction, depredations were committed in |} 


another. The town of Nichoul was burnt to |j 
| 
} 


noved to re 


ashes, and at one time Goruckpore was not 
considered safe. Reinforcements were pushed 
up to the British General without delay; and 
with these arrived Captain Pollock, who, being 
the senior officer of artillery, took command of | 
that arm of the service. }| 
It was he was in command of the {| 
artillery at Futteyghur that he heard reinforce- {| 
ments were required, and with his character- 
istic ardour he immediately wrote to the 


while 


Adjutant-General, volunteering his services at 


| 

| 
the seat of war. ‘These were at once accepted, I 
and Captain Pollock marched forthwith to the 1 
front with the whole of his company. Arriving 
after the miserable business at Jeetpore, he was 
spared the mortification of seeing a British 
force return when victory was almost within 
its grasp, but he was destined to witness, with- || 
out the power of controlling, the imbecility | 
characterized the conduct of General || 
Wood. This officer, whom George Pollock | 
describes as a gentlemanly, pleasant man to 
have dealings with, and one well suited to | 
command in cantonments during the piping || 
times of peace, but without a single qualification || 
to lead an army in war, now chiefly employed 
the large reinforcements he had received in the 
retributive destruction of the enemy’s crops in 


he appeared competent to devise consisted in 


| 
the lowlands, and the only plan of operations 

| 

1} 


thus counteracting the irruptions of the enemy, | 
and in removing the population of the British 


greater distance from the 


But the gallant leader of the fourth division 


retrieved the honour of the British name, and 
prevented it from becoming the laughing-stock 
of all the bazaars throughout India. 
General was none other than David Ochterlony, 
the same soldier who so brilliantly held Delhi 
against the forces of Holkar, when he sought 
to capture the capital of the Moguls by surprise. 
His division, which was destined to operate 
against the Goorkhas from the territories they | 


This 


* “ History of British India,’ by Horace Hayman 
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had acquired on the higher Sutlej, was pitted 
against picked troops under their redoubtable 
General Umur Singh, who, by his skill, courage, 
and resource, was a worthy opponent of the 
ablest of British generals in the field. It 
would not be easy to imagine a more difficult 
field for military operations, but General 
Ochterlony was equal to the occasion. The 
operations he conducted during five months 
were carried on with the utmost skill at an 
elevation of more than 5,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, at the most inclement season 
of the year, amidst falls of snow; men and 
elephants were employed day after day in drag- 
ging the 18-pounders up precipitous crags. 
The genius of the General conquered every 
natural obstacle, and his gallant troops cheer- 
fully engaged in overcoming difficulties, which 
have only more recently had their counterpart 
in the Abyssinian campaign. At length, by a 
series of bold and skilful manceuvres, every 
fortress was mastered save one, called Malown, 
situated on a mountain ridge, with a steep 
declivity of 2,000 feet on two sides. This was held 
by Umur Singh with conspicuous gallantry, and 
after an ineffectual assault on the British works, 
in which he was defeated with the loss of 500 
men, the fortress was surrendered, together 
with its garrison of 200. The province of 
Almora, in the centre of the Nepaul conquests, 
was also wrested from the Goorkhas by Colonel 
Gardner, an officer of great merit, and on the 
27th of April the strong fortress of the same 
name fell to the arms of Colonel Nicolls. 
These losses induced the council of regency at 
Catmandoo to sue for peace, but after the 
negotiations had been brought to a close, and 
the treaty had been actually signed by the 
Goorkha commissioners on the 2nd December, 
the veteran chief, Umur Singh, induced the 
council to reject its provisions and continue 
the war. Lord Hastings took decisive steps 
to strike a blow at the capital, and General 
Ochterlony, who had been created a baronet, 
rapidly advanced with an effective force of 
20,000 men. By a brilliant stroke of general- 
ship, Sir David turned the flank of the enemy 
at the first pass on the 14th of February, and 
on the following morning the astonished enemy 
found the British army posted on the Chorea 
heights, which commanded their position. 
There the force bivouacked two days without 
food and shelter, and on the arrival of the other 
detachment the General advanced to Mukwan- 
pore, within fifty miles of Catmandoo, where the 
Goorkhas made a last stand, but were completely 
defeated. The treaty was now once more sent 
down in hot haste, and a peace, by which they 
ceded certain lowlands termed the Terai, and 
the territory of Sikkim, and consented to 


great mutiny, these hardy little mountaineers 





receive a resident at their capital, was finally 
concluded on the 2nd of March, 1816. From 
that day to this the Goorkhas have been our 
fast friends, and have formed the élite of our 
Indian army, while as our allies during the 


did good service before Lucknow. 

On the conclusion of hostilities George 
Pollock returned to Dumdum, and on the pro- 
motion of the brigade-major to his regimental 
majority, Lord Hastings appointed him, in 
1818, to the vacant post of brigade-major to 
the whole of the Bengal artillery. He saw no 
further service until hostilities broke out with 
the kingdom of Burmah, in 1824. During the 
intervening years Captain Pollock received, on 
August 12th, 1819, the brevet of major, and 
on the 4th of May following was gazetted to the 
same substantive rank; this promotion, how- 
ever, was anything but desirable, for, according 
to the rules of the service, he had to relinquish 
the post of brigade-major. He had married, 
in 1810, Frances Webbe, daughter of J. Bar- 
clay, Esq., and having to support a family of 
young children, who, according to the custom 
among Indian officers, had been sent to Eng- 
land for their health and education, the 
pecuniary loss, entailed by thus vacating a 
somewhat lucrative appointment, was a serious 
consideration. However, George Pollock had 
a friend at head-quarters, Colonel Young, the 
military secretary to Government, who went to 
Lord Hastings and pithily pointed out to his 
lordship that the artillery officer had not yet 
paid for the gilt of his full-dress coat. 

“What can I do?” said the Governor-General, 





who, being a military officer of high rank, and || 


having distinguished himself in America, was | 
also commander-in-chief, “There are the rules 
of the service.” 

“Why,” your lordship, replied the military 
secretary, “appoint him Assistant Adjutant- 
General to the Artillery,” and it was not many 
days before Major Pollock found himself in 
orders, and this appointment he held with 
credit to himself and advantage to his distin- 
guished regiment until he received his com- 
mission as lieutenant-colonel, which was dated 
the 1st of May, 1824. 

A short time before this a change had taken 
place in the supreme direction of affairs in 
India. In consequence of a despatch from the 
Court of Directors to Lord Hastings, in which 
they insinuated that he was mixed up with 
some not very creditable transactions of the 
banking firm of Palmer and Co., at Hyderabad, | 
an insinuation which was indignantly repelled 
by his lordship, and subsequently, after his 
death, repudiated by the Honourable Court 
themselves, the Governor-General resigned 
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the post he had filled for nine years with so 
much honour to himself and glory to his 
country, as well as profit to his more imme- 
diate masters, and embarked for Europe on 
lst of January, 1823. Mr. Canning was first 
appointed to succeed to the vacant post, but 
the death of the Marquis of Londonderry, 
better known as Lord Castlereagh, induced 
him to join the ministry instead. Lord 
Amherst was then selected for the office, and he 
landed in Calcutta on the 1st of August, 1823. 
He had not been long in the country, when, 
with the evil fate of most Governor-Generals 
on their arrival, he found himself embroiled in 
hostilities with Burmah. 

The Burmese had been engaged for several 


years before the war of 1824 in extending their | 


conquests to the north-west of Ava; disputes 
also having arisen in the royal family of the 
kingdom of Assam, the Burmese king interfered, 
and in 1815 established a paramount influence 
in the kingdom. Seven years afterwards 
Maha Bundoola, the great national hero, com- 
pleted the reduction of Assam, and annexed 
it to the Burmese crown. A little later the 
valley of Munipore, lying to the east of Bengal, 
was absorbed in the kingdom of Ava, and then, 
flushed with these continued successes, this 
aggressive people entered the principality of 
Cachar, but were checked by the supreme 
government. Thus it happened that in seventy 
years the reigning dynasty had succeeded in 
establishing its authority over a territory 800 
miles in length,and extending from the frontiers 
of Bengal to China. At length the time for 
their chastisement drew nigh. ‘The people, 
inflated with their easy successes, entertained 
an overweening idea of their own invincibility. 
“The English,” said the royal councillors, 
“have conquered the black foreigners, the 
people of castes, who have puny frames and no 
courage. They have never fought with so 
strong and brave a people as the Burmese, 
skilled in the use of the spear and sword.” 
They very soon found a pretext for aggres- 
sion. At the southern boundary of the Chitta- 
gong district at the estuary of the Naaf, lies 
the little island of Shahporee, which had always 
been considered a part of the Company’s terri- 
tory, and to this the Governor of Arracan laid 
claim, as appertaining to Burmah. A small 
guard had been posted in it by the Bengal 
Government in 1823, and on the Governor- 
General declining to cede the island, but pro- 
posing the appointment of a joint commission 
to investigate the question of right, the Court 
of Ava sent 1,000 men, who hoisted the Bur- 
mese flag, put a part of the feeble detachment 
to death, and drove away the remainder. Lord 
Amherst replied tothis high-handed proceeding 





by dislodging the Burmese with a strong force, 
and sent adespatch stating that his Government, 
though desirous of peace, could not submit to 
such outrageous conduct. Upon this becoming 
known at Ava, Maha Bundoola was sent with 
a large army to Arracan, with orders to drive 
the English out of Bengal, and to send the 
Governor-General to Ava, bound in certain 
| golden fetters he carried with him. No reply 
| Was vouchsafed to Lord Amherst’s despatch, 
| but the Governor of Pegu was directed to signify 
the pleasure of the “ King of the White Elephant, 
|Lord of the Sea and of the Land, that no 
| further communication should be sent to the 
|Golden Feet, but that the Governor-General 
should state his case in a petition to Maha 
Bundoola, who was proceeding to Arracan with 
an army to settle every question.” ‘To this Lord 
Amherst had no option but to reply by a 
declaration of war, which was accordingly 
issued on February 24th, 1824. Thus began 
the first Burmese war, and certainly we never 
waged one in India more justifiable. 

An expeditionary force was directed to ren- 
}dezvous in the commodious harbour of Port 
‘Cornwallis in the Andaman Islands, lying in 
‘the Bay of Bengal, about 300 miles south of 
It consisted of 11,000 European 
and native troops, the latter drawn chiefly from 
the Madras Presidency, and was placed under 
the orders of Sir Archibald Campbell, a General 
who had served with distinction. inj Spain. 
During the time this expedition was preparing, 
Bundoola entered Arracan, for the invasion of 
Bengal, with a large army, and annihilated a 
small detachment of native troops under Cap- 
tain Noton, which had been imprudently pushed 
forward without any supports; Captain Noton 
himself and five officers being killed. | 

The British expedition arrived off Rangcon 
in a large fleet of transports and ships of war, 
under the orders of Commodore Grant, to the 
great astonishment and dismay of the inhabit- 
ants, who thought that the operation of driving 
the English out of Bengal was proceeding with 
all possible speed, and never dreamed of an 
attack being made on their capital. Rangoon 
was taken after a broadside from the Liffey 
had driven its defenders out of the quad- 
rangular stockade which formed the only pro- 
tection to the town, and the city was occupied 
without further opposition. Here, however, 
the army remained inactive for six menths. 
The rains set in a week after they landed, and 
the surrounding country became a swamp, the 
miasma arising from which, combined with the 
sultry heat, produced fever and dysentery that 
decimated the troops. The supply of food also 
was limited and unwholesome, and had it not 
been for the prompt and indefatigable exertions 








Rangoon. 
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of Sir Thomas Munro, the Governor of Madras, 
in supplying stores, it is very probable that 
the whole army would have been annihilated. 
The result of all this mismanagement was, that 
scarce 3,000 men remained fit for duty. Directly 


after the capture of Rangoon, George Pollock 


| British force in Burmah. 
', ill, suffering from a carbuncle, and was ordered 


arrived at the seat of war under circumstances 
somewhat peculiar for an officer to join an army 
in the field decimated with disease, as was the 
He had been very 


to return to England; this, with his heavy 
family expenses, he could not afford to do, but 
the thought struck him that he would try and 
get to Burmah, as the short passage by sea 
thither, and the change of scene, with all the 
excitement of active service, might effect a 
eure. Accordingly he betook himself to the 
office of General the Honourable Sir Edward 
Paget, the Commander-in-chief, and to the 
astonishment of his Excellency made a request 
to the above effect. The latter was glad enough 
to avail himself of the services of an officer 
having a reputation for such energy and 
capacity, and he was at once put in orders. 

It had come to George Pollock’s ears that 
the artillery force in Burmah, or rather the 
Bengal portion of it, was very badly found 
with all the appliances necessary for taking 
the field, so he immediately waited on Sir 
Edward Paget, and laid the ‘state of affairs 
before him. There were no bullocks or horses 
to drag the guns, as well as a total absence of 
ammunition waggons, while the Madras artil- 


| lery were plentifully supplied with all neces- 


| saries. 


The Commander-in-chief at once gave 
him an order on Colonel Swinney, the principal 


| commissary of ordnance at Calcutta, to supply 
| him with whatever stores he might deem requi- 





site for placing the artillery in a state of effici- 
ency. Armed with this “open sesame” to the 
arsenal gates, Colonel Pollock, having satisfied 
his wants, proceeded to Rangoon and took 
command of the Bengal Artillery of the ex- 
peditionary force. 

The senior officer of this branch of the 
service was Colonel Hopkinson, of the Madras 
Presidency, described as a gentlemanlike, easy- 
going sort of personage, but unfitted for com- 
mand by reason of a total absence of enterprise 
or energy; we are warned, on good authority, 
against the manifestation of too much zeal, but 
I presume the astute diplomatist who first 
uttered an observation that has now become 
the tritest of commonplaces, would not have 
inveighed against the necessity of a modicum 
of a quality that is certainly necessary to 
success in life, or to the attainment of profes- 
sional eminence. 


at once busied himself with organizing his 
immediate command. Here he first made the 
acquaintance of Sir Archibald Campbell, who 
gave him carte blanche to purchase draught 
cattle for the guns in the approaching cam- 
paign. The difficulties that met him at the 
onset were such as would raise an incredulous 
smile on the countenance of an artillery officer 
of the present day, accustomed to have his 
battery provided with every necessary, and 
sent into the field in perfect preparation for 
immediate service. Besides the wants which 
he had had supplied from the arsenal, there 
were no drivers, so the subject of this memoir 
had to extemporize a corps from the syces (or 
grooms) of the body-guard and horse artillery, 
who, as well as some few recruited from the 
natives of the country, drove the gun bullocks, 
which had to be purchased in Burmah, as 
none had arrived from India. Singularly 
enough, while almost the entire army was 
prostrated with sickness, George Pollock found 
his health much benefited by the sea air and 
the change of scene, and it was still further 
established by the hard work he underwent, 
for he found he had no time and little inclina- 
tion to dwell on his ailment. As soon as the 
waggons arrived he lost no time in fitting them 
up himself with compartments, and afterwards 
stowed in them the full proportion of ammuni- 
tion, hoping, as he says in his diary, “that the 
day might come when they would be found 
useful; ’’ and he adds, “I did find the benefit 
of packing my waggons and stores, for it 
rendered the presence of a conductor a matter 
of no importance.” 

In the month of August an expedition was 
sent to the Tenasserim provinces, which ex- 
tended 400 miles along the coast; its chief 
towns were occupied, and in the capital, Mar- 
taban, was found an immense arsenal filled 
with munitions of war. In the beginning of 
October a force was sent against a strong 
stockade near Rangoon, but the storming 
party was repulsed with considerable loss, 
though subsequently the Burmese evacuated 
it. In the meantime the renowned Bundoola 


down to Rangoon with an army of 60,000 men 
to expel the invaders from the sacred soil of 
the Golden Feet. With great dexterity and 
rapidity he threw up stockades around the 
city, which, on December 6th, were attacked 
by two columns of the British, supported by 
gunboats, who succeeded in breaking through 
the right of the Burmese entrenchments, and 
dispersing the defenders. Instead of quitting 
the field Bundoola pushed his troops the next 
day up to the famous Dagon Pagoda, but the 





George Pollock, on his arrival at Rangoon, 


twenty guns which had been mounted on it 
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had returned to Ava, and the king sent him | 
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opened a brisk cannonade, and four columns | Cotton, with Colonels Mallet and Godwin as 


simultaneously falling upon his troops, they 
retreated in confusion. Bundoola certainly 
exhibited, for a Burmese General, great perti- 
nacity and no inconsiderable resource; he | 
sent incendiaries into the town, who burnt | 
half of it down, and erected another formidable | 
series of stockades; but on the 15th he sus- | 
tained a crushing defeat, and withdrew the | 
whole of his army to Donabew, forty miles up | 
the river. While Sir Archibald was conduct- | 
ing these operations at Rangoon, Colonel | 
Richards had wrested the whole of the province 
of Assam from his Majesty the “ King of the | 
White Elephant;” but two other expeditions, 
under Colonel Shuldam and General Morrison, 
were not equally successful in their results. 
Sir Archibald Campbell, after being nine 
months at Rangoon, at length moved towards 


the capital on February 13th, 1825. As 
George Pollock’s services in the field with 
the British forces may only now be said to 


commence, it is necessary that I should lay 
before the reader some details of the strength 
and composition of the army. Sir Archibald | 
Campbell, of the 38th Foot, we have already said, 
was the Commander-in-chief. The Bengal and 
Madras Divisions, composing the forces at his | 
disposal, consisted, in May, 1824, of the follow- 
ing corps. From Bengal, his Majesty’s 13th 
and 38th Regiments of Foot, with Engineers, 
Artillery, and Staff corps, originally numbering | 
2,089 Europeans of all rank, besides a detach- 
ment of the 40th Native Infantry of 56 men, 
forming a portion of this the only Bengal Native 
Corps that would go over the “ Kalee Pawnee” 
(black water), as they called the sea, and which 
subsequently did good service in the second | 
Burmese war. Of the total of 2,089,men, the | 
Bengal Fort Artillery number 360 men, exclu- | 
sive of 86 forming the Rocket Battery under 
Lieutenant Blake. Of cavalry there was only 
the Governor-General’s Body-guard, 353 sabres, | 
who subsequently did right good service. The} 
guns were four 18-pounders, four 54-inch how- 
itzers, four 8-inch mortars, and four 6-pounders. 
The Brigadier-General, under Sir A. Campbell, 
was M. McCreagh, C.B.; also Brigadier W. 
Shawe, C.B., of the 87th Foot, the second in 
command. Colonel Pollock commanded the 
Artillery, and Major Evans of the 38th Foot, 
and Colonel Elrington of the 47th, the two| 
brigades. 

The Madras Division was originally com- | 
manded by Brigadier-General McBean, who | 
left in August, 1824; subsequently by Briga- 


| Rocke 


| Artillerymen, 


his chief brigadiers. In addition to the original 
force, including H.M. 41st, the Madras Euro- 
pean Regiment, 556 Foot Artillerymen, a 
battalion of Pioneers, and seven Native regi- 
ments, further reinforcements, including the 
47th and 89th Regiments, and three regiments 
of Native Infantry arrived in the latter part of 
1824. The total was thus swelled up to above 
12,000 fighting men, though, as we have seen, 
searce 3,000 could be mustered fit for duty 
when the march up country was decided 
upon. 

The army destined for the field was divided 
into three columns: the first, under Colonel 
Sale, the future hero of Jellalabad, occupied 
the town of Bassein; the second, under the 
Commander-in-chief, moved up by land; while 
the third, under Brigadier Cotton, proceeded 
by water up the Irrawaddy. The force that 
started under the orders of Sir A. Campbell 
consisted of 1,230 European Infantry, 600 
Native Infantry, 257 Pioneers, the Cavalry of 
the Body-guard, 92 men of the 1st Troop Horse 
Artillery, under Captain Lumsden, and the 
t Troop of 36 men: total, 2,468. General 
division numbered 749 European 
Native Infantry, with 108 Foot 
and 12 of the Rocket Troop: 
total, 1,169. Major Sale’s brigade consisted 
of 780 men; while there were left behind at 
Rangoon 3,781 soldiers, of whom only 237 were 
European Infantry fit for duty, 190 European 
and 124 Native Artil lerymen. 

General Cotton attacked Donabew on Febru- 
ary 28th; all the resources of Burmese military 
engineering had been employed by Bundoola to 
strengthen this post; the garrison consisted of 
12,000 men, and the works were mounted with 
150 guns. The Brigadier-General carried the 
smaller works, but pronounced his force un- 
equal to the capture of the chief stockade. 

Colonel Hopkinson took the field with the 
artillery in its advance on Donabew, but he 
always exhibited a jealousy of Colonel Pollock ; 
and being the senior officer, arranged that the 
latter should remain behind at Rangoon. While 
there he received a most curious despatch from 
his se ~ officer, dated Sarrawah, 13th March, 
1825. To prevent its falling into the hands of 
the enemy, who had Europeans among them 
who understood English, Colonel Hopkinson 


Cotton’s 
Infantry, 250 


|hod written the despatch on a piece of fine 


paper, in size about three inches by one inch, 
and the native who brought it through the 
enemy’s country had rolled it up in a cigar, 


dier-General Fraser, who also left on account} which he carried, Burmese fashion, behind his 


of ill-health in October of the same year, when 
he was succeeded, in January, 1825, by a stout | 
old soldier, Brigadier-General Willoughby | 





ear. 


The handwriting of this strange note, 
though very small, is perfectly legible after 
having been written forty-five years ago. In 
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the letter Colonel Hopkinson made a requisi- 
tion on George Pollock for a detailed list of 
guns, shot, shell, and stores of different de- 
scriptions required to conduct the siege of 
Donabew. 

Upon learning of General Cotton’s-want of 
success, the Commander-in-chief returned to 
his assistance. George Pollock had been very 
busy, after receiving Colonel Hopkinson’s de- 
spatch, in superintending the embarkation of 
stores, guns, and mortars, for the army in the 
field; and notwithstanding that Brigadier 
Smelt, commanding at Rangoon, denied him 
leave to proceed with the force, as the presence 
of an experienced artillery officer was urgently 
needed at Rangoon, yet by his pertinacity he at 
length succeeded in extracting a qualified per- 
mission to embark. It was to be “on his own 
responsibility,” and George Pollock thus early 
evinced that indifference to taking upon him- 
self any amount of responsibility, of which his 
subsequent conduct in Afghanistan gave so 
striking an example. He encountered the giant 
“ responsibility,” slew him, and forthwith, on 
the 25th March, 1825, embarked on board the 
brig Pallas for the scene of operations, arriving 
in time to witness the evacuation of the Bur- 
mese stronghold. It is probable that Donabew 
would not have fallen without further loss of 
life, had it not been that the redoubtable Bun- 
doola during the night of the 1st April, when 
the attack commenced, was killed by the burst- 
ing of a shell. The capture of Donabew placed 
the conquerors in possession of 140 pieces of 
cannon, 269 jingalls, a magazine full of gun- 
powder, two immense granaries of rice, and a 
quantity of shot, besides 40 war-boats. About 
300 men, who were too badly wounded to make 
their escape, had been left behind, and being 
collected, had their wounds dressed and every 
assistance afforded them as far as the limited 
means at the disposal of the British would 
allow. The total loss of the enemy was about 
800, that of their invaders amounted to 7 
officers and 230 men killed and wounded.* 
The campaign was far from terminated by the 
capture of Donabew, as the enemy had a con- 
siderable force at Prome on the Irrawaddy, 
which had also been fortified; 8,000 of the 
choicest of Bundoola’s troops were retiring 
upon it, and the Prince of Sarawaddy had also 
taken up a position near Eagain with a consider- 
able body of men, though the British did not 
anticipate any opposition from him, as it was 
supposed he would fall back upon Prome after 
ravaging the country through which the army 
would have to pass. 


* “Two Years in Ava,” By an Officer on the 
Staff of the Quartermaster-General’s Department. 


Brigadier McCreagh having received twenty- 
seven elephants and some carriage cattle from 
Bengal, was enabled to start from Rangoon in 
advance with a column consisting of the Royals 
and 28th Madras Native Infantry, and received 
directions to await the arrival of the Com- 
mander-in-chief at Sarrawah. The 18th Madras 
Native Infantry was also ordered up from Pan- 
lang, ana then leaving the Madras European 
Regiment and 22nd Native Infantry as a garri- 
son at Donabew, which from its position it was 
considered necessary to retain in order to se- 
cure the safe navigation of the river, the army 
recommenced its march on the night of the 
4th April with renewed alacrity and in the 
best of spirits. George Pollock, seeing the 
great objection Colonel Hopkinson had to his 
taking the field, and filled with a determination 
not to be left behind again if he could help it, 
called on Sir Archibald Campbell, and obtained 
his sanction to accompany the troops in the 
advance on Prome with his detachment of 
artillerymen. 

The Commander-in-chief arrived at Sarra- 
wah on the 7th, and on the following day, ac- 
cording to orders, was joined by Brigadier 
McCreagh with his column of 1,000 men. On 
the 10th April the main body crossed the river 
Irrawaddy in the boats of the flotilla without 
accident, and was concentrated at Sarrawah; 
the troops then marched to Uadeet, which was 
reached on the 14th. The country was wild, 
uncultivated, and deserted; occasionally a half- 
burnt village was passed, whose only inhabit- 
ants were the wretched, half-starved pariah 
dogs. At a place called Menjie were the head- 
quarters of the Prince of Sarawaddy, and a 
large stockade had been marked out and par- 
tially completed. When, however, his High- 
ness heard of the rapid advance of the British, 
he abandoned this position, first burning the 
handsome building he inhabited, that it might 
not be polluted by the touch of the infidel 
Feringhee. There was an agreeable change in 
the country about Menjie, and the troops 
marched under a fine grove of mango trees, 
whose dense foliage afforded a grateful shelter 
from the sun; the trees were covered with clus- 
ters of blossoms and fruits, which were unfortu- 
nately not sufficiently ripe to afford any re- 
freshment on the hot and dusty march. The 


the Irrawaddy, sometimes striking a little in- 
land, but always encamping near the river, in 
consequence of the scarcity of water at this 
season of the year, and to keep up the commu- 
nication with the flotilla, which, sometimes sail- 
ing, sometimes tracking along, made but slow 
progress up the stream. 

In the meantime Colonel Pollock had the 








army continued to advance along the banks of | 
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|cribing further portions of it relating to his 
his detachment. During the 4th and 5th he | progress towards Prome, merely premising 
called frequently on the different authorities to| that the steamboat so frequently alluded to 
secure boats, but without effect; and it ap-| was the Diana, the only one employed through- 
peared as if, after all, he would have to abandon | out the succeeding protracted operations, and 
all hope of going to the front, simply owing to} was a small vessel of some 60-horse power. It 


utmost difficulty in getting water carriage for 














the wretched and inadequate supply of trans- 
port. At length on the 6th April his persever- 
ance was rewarded with success. Four boats 
were delivered over to him in the morning, 
and in them he embarked his detachment and 
guns, and as much ammunition as practicable. 
His little flotilla sailed early on the following 
morning, he himself accompanying them on 
board the brig Llizabeth, which was placed at 
his disposal. His progress up the river was 
slow, owing in part to the dense fogs encoun- 
tered, and also to the incapacity and ignorance 
of the captain of the Elizabeth. This did not 
suit the restless energy and activity of the 
subject of this memoir, who made the follow- 
ing characteristic entries in his diary touching 
this delay :— 

°13th April, Wednesday.— Weighed anchor 
about sunrise, and tracked till about ten o’clock 
a.m., when we attempted to cross, but stuck on 
a sandbank; from that time till nine at night 
we were moving, and when we came to for the 
night we found we were some hundred yards 
nearer Sarrawah than we were at ten a.m. This 
is the consequence of ignorance; mismanage- 
ment, want of method, also of will: all is con- 
fusion; when the anchor is required it is foul ; 
when the men are required they are at dinner ; 
but the adage of the silk purse is here truly 
verified, and we cannot expect that a ship’s 
steward is calculated to command a vessel. 
Our captain works hard, but is deficient in the 
organ of space. 

“14th April, Thursday.—I turned out the 
Captain early, and persuaded him to kedge us 
over, in which we succeeded, and upon the 
whole made a tolerable day’s work. Saw the 
Emma towards sunset; also saw several lights 
on the opposite bank after dark. 


“15th, Friday.—I turned out the captain | 


before daylight, and we were in motion by gun- 
fire. A breeze sprung up, but the current has 
been so very strong, we have had considerable 
difficulty in getting on. Anchored in a strong 
current after drifting. 

“16th, Saturday.—Made but little progress, 
and have at last become perfectly disgusted 
with the mode of travelling. Our stock is get- 
ting short, and the Europeans have no salt beef. 

“17th, Sunday.—Four boats of H. M. ship 
Liffey passed us early. I heartily wished my- 
self on board one.” 

Colonel Pollock’s journal has so much of in- 
terest in it that I will not apologize for trans- 





| glass. 


was in this first Burmese war that the incal- 
| culable service of this novel agency in carrying 
| stores, towing sailing vessels, and performing 
| the many duties incidental to a state of hostili- 
ties was for the first time put to a practical 
| test. In the second Burmese war of 1852 the 
‘utility of steam in warlike operations received 
a most remarkable illustration, and the celerity 
with which we covered the waters of the Irra- 
waddy and the coasts of Burmah with the 
magnificent fleet of warships of her Majesty 
and the East India Company conduced more 
than aught else to a speedy termination of the 


campaign, which was successfully concluded in 
June of the same year by the annexation of 
Pegu. 


On the 17th of April an encampment was 
passed, which was that of Colonel Armstrong’s 
force; this put George Pollock and his artil- 
lerymen in good spirits, as they were under 
considerable apprehension that they were much 
behind the main body. There is a note this 
day in the diary that “Lawrenson with two 
soldiers went ashore and shot a bullock, which 
was very acceptable.’ The grass jungle close to 
the banks was burning with great fury, and 
had a very fine effect at night. These con- 
flagrations, which were caused by the enemy to 
detain their invaders and to destroy all vegeta- 
tion and render the surrounding country a 
wilderness, were frequently encountered by the 
forces in their march along the margin of the 
river, and were not without considerable attend- 
ant danger. An officer on the staff, treating 
of this, remarks on the fear and imbecility with 
which the horse is seized when exposed to this 
danger. On one occasion an officer’s charger 
became so completely demoralized with terror 
on the approach of the flames, that it was im- 
possible to move him; he stood as petrified, 
and perished in the devouring element. On 
the 19th April the Elizabeth came to a very 


| 
| 


| 


| extensive village called Kanoun, which Colonel 


Pollock went on shore to explore, and where 


| he found a small phial of Turlington’s balsam, 
| with the date 26th January, 1754, cut on the 


After much delay, owing to the con- 
tinued breaking of the track rope and the cap- 
tain’s dilatoriness, which must have made it 
rather warm work for the quondam ship’s 
steward, the patience of the gallant officer, the 
subject of this memoir, was worn out, and on 
the 21st of April the gig of the Mermaid, with 
Captain Yates on board, passing the brig, 
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Colonel Pollock asked and readily obtained a| looking out for Prome, and at length, about 
passage in her. The diary continues: “ Left | half-past five p.m., anchored abreast some of 
the Elizabeth about half-past eight a.m., andj their trenches, about 500 yards distant. We 
reached the steamboat about a quarter past one|saw a number of the enemy on foot and on 
o'clock at night, rather tired sitting in one|horseback passing up the shore to the works 
position about fifteen hours. However, I have! opposite us. Prome appears to be about three 
now the satisfaction of knowing I am not infmiles up the river; the works are very exten- 
the rear should operations commence against | sive. They appear to be a continuation of 
Prome, which now appears doubtful, as ambas- | trenches from Prome to the trenches where we 
sadors have come from thence to propose/are. All has been quiet, although we might 
terms.” 'have been much annoyed with musketry if the 
Colonel Pollock refers to a letter received by |enemy had been so disposed. I consider our 
Sir Archibald Campbell on the 19th, when he | position to be very injudiciously chosen; we 
was encamped at Cuddadoon, after having left | are either too far or not far enough up the 
Menjie, and written by the Burmese command- | river, and were it not that the enemy are 
ant at Prome, professedly with the authority | alarmed, and wish to treat, I think we should 
and sanction of the Government. The bearer | suffer for our folly.” 
of it was a soldier of His Majesty's 38th Regi- | Nothing took place during the course of the 
ment who had been taken prisoner, and he was | night, but, on the 24th, another letter from the 
accompanied by some natives. The latter ex- | Burmese General was received in Sir A. Camp- 
pressed a strong desire to negotiate a treaty of| bell’s camp, in answer to that sent to him by 
peace, but one clause in it savoured so much of | the first messenger, couched in very ambiguous 
a ruse de guerre, that implicit faith could not j and even insolent terms. He demanded that 
be placed in the protestations of eternal amity | the British army should halt outside the city, 
which preceded it. This was a request that | observing that there were armies on both sides, 
Sir A. Campbell should halt his army, and not | and that the space between them was sufliciently 
approach nearer Prome. The General, in his | large to afford a place of meeting. The general 
answer, stated he could not comply with this| tone of the communication induced a strong 
demand, but that in every other respect he was | suspicion that the chiefs were acting with du- 
perfectly willing to enter into negotiations.* | plicity, and it was determined the town should 
The army continued its march on the follow- be immediately taken possession of. An answer 
ing day. The scenery in the vicinity of the river | was accordingly returned to the effect that the 
was much more diversified and pleasing than | military occupation of Prome must be carried 
that in the neighbourhood of Donabew. The! out, but that the British General would be 
Arracan mountains presented a fine appearance | happy to meet the Burmese deputies at any 
in the western horizon, whence a succession of | place and hour on the following day they might 
lower ranges, covered with the broad-leafed| choose. Every preparation was now made for 
teak tree, gradually sloped down to the water’s ian attack on the city’ the flotilla was directed 
edge. 


(Golden Hours, March 1, 1870. 








Under the river’s bank was a portion | to advance and co-operate with the land column, 
of the flotilla, and the remainder, decorated | which was to move forward by the bank of the 
with their colours, formed a line across the|river. Some hours before daybreak on the 
stream from shore to shore; while in the fore-|25th the entire British army commenced its 
ground, soldiers, sailors, and all the varied na-|march through a succession of strongly en- 
tionalities represented in an Indian army on/trenched ground, and at daylight found itself 
the march, gave a bustle and life to a scene|under the ridge of hills which covers the city 
that was naturally picturesque. Colonel Pol-|to the south-east and east. The flotilla ad- 
lock had now joined head-quarters, and on the | vanced up the river, which was commanded for 
22nd dined with General Willoughby Cotton, | at least a mile by a range of hills, each one of 
to whose division he was destined to be more | which was fortified to the very summit, form- 
immediately attached. ‘“‘On Saturday morning, | ing altogether a most formidable position, and 
the 23rd,’ writes George Pollock in his diary, lone that could have been defended with success 
“a signal gun for sailing was fired from the | by a small force under able generalship. The 
steamboat about ten a.m. The boats of the|stockades, however, were unoccupied, the 


fleet, with the exception of the steamboat and 
the Powerful, were soon all in motion: about 
twelve o'clock the two latter moved, the last 
towed by the former. The steamboat ran 
aground frequently. We were long anxiously 


* “Two Years in Ava.” By Captain Trant. 


enemy having evacuated every post. Columns 
of smoke could be seen rising up to the sky 
from the direction of Prome, clearly portending 
the fate that had been reserved for the city 
itself; whilst on each side of the road the 
smoking remains of the houses indicated that 
the Burmese had but lately retired, after de- 
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stroying the villages. Pushing on to the city, 
it was found in flames, when every exertion 
was made to rescue what yet remained from 
destruction. The fire was at length got under, 
after destroying a considerable number of 
houses and a quantity of grain, The treacher- 
ous intentions of the Burmese chiefs were now 
made manifest. The town and position in its 
front had been fortified with the greatest care; 
and after the dispersion of the Bundoola’s 
army at Donabew, every attention was directed 
to Prome, as the only point at which the in- 
vading army could be stopped. The utmost 
energy of the military chiefs was employed in 
organizing such a force as would enable them 
successfully to oppose the British army, in the 
event of its attacking the city. New generals 
were appointed, fresh levies were called out, 
and a numerous artillery, destined to arm 
the works on the summit of the hills command- 
ing the approach, was on its way from the 
capital of Ava. Indeed, the Burmese chiefs 
resolved that the whole disposable force of the 
kingdom should be concentrated at the provin- 
cial capital of Pegu, rendered memorable by 
the many sanguinary battles that had formerly 
been fought between their nation and that of 
the province they had annexed to the crown of 
the “Golden Foot.” 

The rapid advance of the British force ap- 
pears to have been wholly unexpected, and to 
have defeated all their plans: when Sir Archi- 
| bald Campbell was within three days’ march 
of Prome, and not a man of the expected rein- 
forcements had yet reached that place, though 
they were known, however, to be within a few 
days’ march of it, the Burmese chiefs did not 
scruple to open negotiations solely to gain 
time, in the hope that their object would be 
secured before their treachery became apparent. 
Fortunately, the national character for dupli- 
city and lying was well known, and equivocal 
overtures, emanating from such a quarter, 
acted only as incentives for greater prompti- 
tude in the prosecution of the march. There 
is no doubt that had the two days’ delay soli- 
cited been granted, the capture of the place 
would have involved a very large sacrifice of 
life. It was on finding themselves foiled that 
the chiefs employed the brief space left to them 
in burning and destroying everything they 
supposed could be of use to their invaders ; and 
then taking flight, headed by the Prince of 
| | Sarawaddy, they laid waste the villages in 
' || their track, and drove the helpless people in 
»|| thousands from their houses into the woods, 
thus rivalling, by their ruthless conduct, the 
desolation inflicted on Russian homesteads by 
their own soldiers during the memorable ad- 


1812.* The British army had not been many 
hours in the town before a great number of 
people flocked in, and requested passes and 
protection for their families and property. 
These were immediately granted by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s orders, guards were placed 
over the principal religious edifices, and in 
order to show the inhabitants that he was ani- 
mated with the most friendly intentions, steps 
were at once taken to move the whole force, 
with the exception of a single native regiment, 
outside the walls of the town. ‘The appear- 
ance of the city, which had been described in 
glowing terms by those who had visited it, was 
disappointing, but before many days had passed 
it presented a much more pleasing and habit- | 
able aspect. | 
Prome is built on the left bank of the Irra- 
waddy, and was surrounded at the time of its 
occupation by the remains of a brick wall, out- 
side of which the enemy had erected a strong 
teak-wood stockade, defended by a wide ditch, 
or rather swamp, crossed by substantial wooden 
bridges. Near the town, to the southward, 
runs a range of small but steep hills, sur- 
mounted by pagodas, carefully fortified, and 
mounted with artillery. On one of these hills is 
the principal temple of Prome, which, rearing 
its golden minaret from amidst numerous minor || 
pagodas, is embosomed in the brilliant foliage | 
of the tamarind, and other trees indigenous to || 
the country. The city is surrounded by gar- | 
dens, rice-fields, and verdure, attesting the 
fertility of the soil. Onthe 26th the troops || 
marched out of Prome, and were encamped in 
the suburbs until houses could be erected for 
them, and this move was the signal for the 
return of the inhabitants, who now, with their 
cattle and worldly goods, came in daily, and 
soon repeopling the deserted city, resumed 
their ordinary avocations. The Burmese army, 
in the hurry of its retreat, left 100 pieces of | 
cannon mounted on the walls and outworks, | 
and a considerable quantity of powder and || 
military stores in the arsenal. A fire had been || 
kindled in the latter, which, on being quickly || 
extinguished, was found to have been close to | 
200 barrels of powder, which must have ig- 
nited in a few minutes, when the destruction 
of a great part of the troops would have en- 
sued. In the granaries sufficient rice was 
found to last the army for a year. 
The British Commander-in-Chief was not | 
idle after gaining oneof the chief objects of the 
campaign; a squadron of men-of-war boats 
was despatched up the river on the 27th, as 
far as Meeayday, whither the Prince of Sara- 
waddy had retired; and though the latter was 





/ | vance of Napoleon on Moscow in the winter of 
II. 


* Snodgrass’s ‘‘ Narrative of the Burmese War.” 
oO 
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joined by a reinforcement of 6,000 men, he 
suffered the British sailors to bear back to 
Prome eight war-boats laden with ammunition, 
thirteen guns, and thousands of people, whom 
his soldiers were driving before them. A force 
was also sent, under Colonel Godwin, to Tong- 
hoo, a large fortified city, situated inland due 
east from Prome, and forming the frontier 
town of Pegu; but the state of the roads ren- 
dering intercommunication impossible, the 
column returned. By the middle of June the 
whole army was comfortably hutted in com- 
modious airy buildings, constructed in the 
native style, while the officers had severally 
built themselves suitable houses, constructed 
on piles some eight feet in height. In the 
accompanying illustration can be seen a draw- 
ing of Colonel Pollock’s dwelling-place, which 


may be taken as a very good representation of 


the rest: the sort of causeway on the right 
afforded him the means of communication 
with the house of Sir Archibald Campbell, to 
whom he made his official reports. The posi- 
tion of the army at Prome was infinitely pre- 
ferable to what it had been at Rangoon the 
preceding year. Then the force was half 
starved, decimated with sickness, and virtually 
blockaded in its lines. The officers now used 


to prolong their evening rides to a distance of 


six miles from Prome, passing through nume- 
rous villages, whose ivhabitants, grateful for 
the kind treatment they received, hailed them 
with every demonstration of affection and re- 
spect. The only hostile visitor the British 
encountered was the Irrawaddy, which made 
occasional raids upon the cantonments, over- 
flowing the embankments, inundating the town, 
and surrounding plains, driving several corps, 
whose quarters were not sufficiently elevated, 
to the heights above the town. It was the 
time of the south-west monsoon, which con- 
tinues from June till October, rendering all 
field operations on an extended scale out 
of the question. Though the rains were not 
so heavy as at Rangoon, the Irrawaddy rose 
from a level of forty feet below the summit 
of the bank, and inundated the country to 
the extent already described. The inhabit- 
ants appear to be a half-amphibious race, and, 
accustomed to the annual visit of the rushing 
torrents, view its desolation with indifference, 
and go about their ordinary avocations in little 
canoes constructed for the purpose. 

May, June, and July passed away without 
any occurrence of an important nature taking 
place, but gradually the enemy concentrated his 
forces round the city, until the cantonments 
almost wore the appearance of a position in a 
state of siege. H. M. 13th Light Infantry, 
commanded by an officer of whom we shall 








hear again in this memoir, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sale, together with the 13th and 38th Madras 
N. L, arrived at Prome, raising the army 
to a strength of about 6,000 men, with a suit- 
able amount of artillery. The Burmese had, 
by great efforts, collected a force of, it was said, 
66,000 men, of whom 15,000 called Shaans 
were considered picked troops. The Shaans 
occupy the country between Siam, China, and 
Ava, and were at this time partly under the 
domination of the former kingdom; but those 
chieftains who owed allegiance and paid tribute 
to the Burmese monarch were obliged, in this 
instance, to obey the summons to assemble 
their followers, and do battle for the “ Golden 
Foot.” Not yet having crossed swords with 
the British, these Shaans were confident of 
success, a confidence still further increased by 
the presence in their ranks of three Shaan 
ladies of high rank, whose magic power was 
believed to be such that they offered to ren- 
der the British shot innocuous by throwing 
water on the balls. We will pass over the de- 
tails of the desultory fighting before Prome 
during the continuance of the monsoon, in 
which our troops were not uniformly success- 
ful, and also of the negotiations that led to an 
armistice, concluded at Neoun-ben-Zeik, half- 
way between Meeayday and Prome, and which 
was signed by Sir A. Campbell, and the chief 
ambassador—the Kee Wonghee, but which 
the Burmese commissioner only concluded in 
order to gain time. Notwithstanding the 
armistice, the Burmese forces, in obedience to 
orders from Ava, advanced upon Prome in 
three divisions : the right, under the command 
of Sudda Woon, consisting of 15,000 men, 
having crossed the Irrawaddy, moved forward 
upon its west bank, detaching a corps to its 
front, for the purpose of intercepting the 
British communication with the rear; the 
centre, about 25,000 strong, commanded by 
the Kee Wonghee, whom the king, confident 
in his ability, had, early in the war, entrusted 
with the command of a corps d’armée, and upon 
whom he had conferred, with his own royal 
hand a fan, which was to ward off all hostile 
bullets, moved along the east or left bank of 
the river, accompanied by a considerable fleet 
of war-boats, escorting the commissariat and 
other stores of the army; the left division, 
15,000 strong, was led by Maha Nemiou, an 
old and experienced general, lately arrived 
from court, with authority for conducting the 
general operations of the army, and moved on 
a route about ten miles distant from the river; 
with this corps was incorporated the Shaans, 
of whom I have already spoken. Finally, there 
was a reserve of 10,000 men, commanded by 
the king’s half-brother, Prince Memiaboo, who 
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occupied a strongly fortified post at Mellown, 
considerably higher up the river. 

The effective British force, destined to over- 
come these formidable preparations, consisted 
of eight weak British regiments, six battalions 
of Madras Sepoys, one troop of cavalry, and a 
considerable train of horse and foot artillery,* 
leaving for service in the field, after garrison- | 


ing Prome, a field force of about 4,500 men, | 


of whom less than 3,000 were Europeans. 
The first operations were not successful, and 
were of a nature to confirm the veteran Maha 
Nemiou in his estimate of his own generalship. 


Two brigades of Native Infantry, under Colonel | 
McDowell, were routed, the brigadier was him- | 
self killed, and the total loss of the force | 
and 10 officers. | 
The three Burmese divisions, elated at this | 


mounted up to 200 men 
success, now closed upon Prome, entrenching 
themselves as they advanced, until Sir Archi: | 
bald Campbell resolved to strike a blow at the 
enemy within his reach. On the 30th Novem- 
ber preparations were made for attacking the 
Burmese army on the following day, begin- 
ning with the left, and taking the three corps 
darmée in rapid detail. A writer on the 
events of the war thus details the arrange- 
ments :— Commodore Sir James Brisbane, 


with the flotilla, was to commence a cannonade | 
upon the enemy’s posts, upon both banks of | 
the Irrawaddy, at daylight, and a body of| 


Native Infantry was, at the same time, to ad- 
vance along the margin of the river, upon the 
Kee Wonghee’s position at Napadee, and to | 
drive in his advanced posts upon the main | 
body, drawing the enemy’s whole attention to 
his right and centre, while the columns were 
marching out for the real attack on Simbike. 
Leaving four regiments of Native Infantry in 
garrison, at daylight on the morning of the Ist 
December, the rest of the force was assembled, 
and formed in two columns of attack at a short | 
distance in front of Prome.”’ The united force | 
of these two divisions numbered 2,500 king’s 
troops and artillery, and 1,500 Native Infan- | 
try. With Sir A. Campbell went Colonel Hop- | ¢ 
kinson, as senior officer; while George Pollock, 

with his Bengal Artillerymen, was attached to | 
General Cotton’s division, which was composed 


‘rear, 


four 54-inch howitzers, and three 6-pounders, 
but the difficulties he had to encounter, and 
which he successfully overcame in effecting 
this, were of no ordinary character. To enable 
him to move his guns, the drivers of the com- 
missariat were put in requisition, his establish- 
ment for the 300 bullocks that dragged the 
ordnance only consisting of 26 syces and grass- 
cutters, lent from the body-guard by Captain 
| Dyke, and 20 Donabew drivers, who could not 
be relied on, as 160 of the original number had 
previously deserted. As for the guns and men 
he had a still more arduous task before him. 
The former were dispersed in all directions for 
defensive purposes, and they now had to be 
collected on the shortest notice to take the 
field. It occupied him and his men all night 
to effect this, but by the time the column fell 
|in for the march the Bengal Artillery were 
ready for service. 

The Commander-in-chief, in drawing up the 
| plan of operations, provided that his column 
'should be in advance, and carry the works at 
Simbike, while that of General Cotton should 
perform the subordinate task of cutting up 
the retreating foe. However, this programme 
}was not carried out, and that the Madras 
| General was foremost in the hour of battle 
was due to the adVice and restless energy of 
his commandant of artillery. As the troops 
marched out in the grey dawn, the soldiers 
| were gratified with the almost unique and 
|curious spectacle of the inhabitants lining the 
roads, and hailing with admiration and every 
wish for their success the white strangers who 
had conquered their country, but had given them 
also the unwonted blessings of freedom, and 
the enjoyment of the fruit of their labours. 
Sir A. Campbell’s division crossed the Nawine 
river at Zeoup, moving along its right bank 
for the purpose of attacking the enemy in the 
and cutting off his retreat upon Kee 
Wonghee’s corps, while General Cotton marched 
by the straight road leading to Simbike. The 
| columns hs id scarcely moved off, when a furious 
cannonade upon the left announced the com- 
mencement of operations upon the river, and 
so completely deceived the enemy, that he 
withdrew his pickets on the left, and thus 





| 


of H. M. 41st and 89th Regiments, and the| exposed his stockades at Simbike to a sudden 
18th and 28th Native Infantry. At half-past | and unexpected attack. After a long and 
three on the morning of the 1st, the subject of | rapid march, General Cotton proposed a halt 
this memoir marched with four 8-inch mortars, | to George Pollock, in order to rest the cattle 
}and troops before the impending conflict; but 
* Twenty-eight pieces of ordnance, viz. Bengal |the latter dissuaded him from adopting this 
Horse Artillery, two 12-pounders, two 5}-inch mor- course, and the result was a complete surprise 
tars, two 6-pounders; Bengal Fort Artillery, four|Of the enemy. Major Snodgrass thus de- 
8-inch howitzers, three 6-pounders; Madras Artillery,| Scribes the fight that ensued : :—“ Brigadier- 
seven 5}-inch mortars, two 8-inch mortars, and two 
6-pounders, besides rockets, 


|General Cotton’s force reached the enemy’s 
line, consisting of a succession of stockades 
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erected across an open space in the centre of 
the jungle, where the villages of Simbike and 
Kyalay had stood, having the Nawine river in 
the rear, a thick wood on either flank, and 
assailable only by the open space in front, de- 
fended by cross fires from the zigzagging 
formation of the works. 

“The Brigadier-General having quickly made 
his dispositions, the troops, consisting of His 
Majesty’s 41st in front, and the flank com- 
panies of His Majesty’s Royal and 89th Regi- 


| ments, with the 18th M. N. I. in flank, moved 
| forward with their usual intrepidity; the 


Shaans, encouraged by the presence of their 
veteran commander, who, unable to walk, was 
carried from point to point in-a handsomely 
gilded litter, and cheered by the example and 
earnest exhortations to fight bravely of the 
fearless Amazons, offered a brave resistance to 
the assailants; but no sooner was a lodgment 
made in the interior of their crowded works 
than confusion ensued, and they were unable 
to contend with or check the progress of the 
rapidly increasing line which formed upon 
their ramparts, and from whose destructive 
volleys there was no escaping; the strongly 
built enclosures of their own construction 


everywhere preventing flight, dead and dying | 


blocked up the few and narrow outlets from 
the work. Horses and men ran in wild con- 


| fusion from side to side, trying to avoid the 





| fatal fire; groups were employed in breaking 


down and trying to force a passage through 
the defences, while the brave, who disdained 
to fly, still offered a feeble and ineffectual 
opposition to the advancing troops. The grey- 
headed Chobwas of the Shaans, in particular, 
showed a noble example to their men, sword 
in hand singly maintaining the unequal contest ; 
nor could signs or gestures of good treatment 
induce them to forbearance—attacking all who 
offered toapproach them with humane or friendly 
feelings, they only sought the death which 
too many of them found. Maha Nemiou him- 
self fell while bravely urging his men to stand 
their ground, and his faithful attendants being 
likewise killed by the promiscuous fire while 
in the act of carrying him off, his body with 
his sword, Wonghee’s chain, and other insignia 
of office were found among the dead.” It 
should be stated that the advance party that 
carried the works was led by Colonel (after- 
wards Sir Henry) Godwin, a most gallant and 
meritorious officer, who subsequently com- 
manded in the second Burmese war. One of 
the Shaan ladies, a girl of seventeen, and de- 
scribed as of great beauty, was found lying 
outside the stockade, killed either by a grape- 
shot or musket-ball. Being habited in a 


| thet worn by the men, her sex was at first not 

known; but when the soldiers discovered that 
| they had unwittingly caused the young 
creature’s death, they immediately deposited 
her body in a grave, with many sincere though 
rough expressions of regret at her sad fate. 
In the meantime Sir A. Campbell’s column, 
under his own direction, was about a mile and 
a half distant to his colleague’s left and rear. 
He, in consequence, detached Brigadier Elring- 
ton to guard the ford at Zeoup, and the main 
road’ leading to Neoun-ben-Zeik, and the 
position of the Kee Wonghee, while. ‘with the 
rest of the column he pushed on towards 
Sagee, in the hope of falling in upon the enemy 
retiring upon Wattegaum. The division met 
' the panic-struck fugitives in the act of emerg- 
ing from the jungle and crossing the Nawine 
river, when his horse artillery immediately 
unlimbered, and opened a heavy fire upon the 
crowded ford. Another of the Shaan ladies 
was now observed flying on horseback with 
the defeated remnant of her people, but before 
she could gain the opposite bank of the river, 
where the forest would have afforded protec- 
tion, a shrapnel-shell exploded above her head, 
and she fell from her horse into the water; 
but whether she was killed or only frightened 
could not be ascertained, as she was imme- 
diately borne off by her attendants. This un- 
expected salute from a quarter where no enemy 
was expected, completed the consternation and 
defeat of the Burmese left wing. Seeing the 
British infantry approaching their line of 
retreat, they thought only of their own safety, 
and, quickly dispersing, betook themselves to 
the surrounding jungles. 

The entire plan was admirably conceived 
and ably carried out. The British had to 
contend with every disadvantage of a difficult 
and enclosed country, nor did their informa- 
tion as to the position occupied by the enemy 
enable the generals to make any previous con- 
certed arrangement for intercepting the retreat 
of an enemy to whom every footpath in the 
jungle was familiar, and whose advance or 
flight, in the event of defeat, would be made 
by every path that promised success or safety 
at the moment. 

In his diary George Pollock thus briefly 
refers to this action, so well planned and judi- 
ciously carried out, and the success of which 
was in no small measure due to the smart 
manner in which he brought his guns into 
action and breached the stockades :—“ We came 
upon the stockades at Simbike very unex- 
pectedly on both sides. Some of the enemy 
were outside the first stockade; our advanced 
party fired upon them, and followed them into 
the work. Two 5-inch howitzers were in front 
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of the column, and with them taking a circuit 
to the right, Captain Biddulph opened a fire 
on the next stockade, after firing a few rounds 
within 150 yards. The enemy, protected by 
a breastwork, opened a sharp fire, and, as our 
men were falling fast, General Cotton ordered 
the advance, and led them to the attack. Ina 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes not a 
man of the enemy was to be seen except killed 
and wounded and a few prisoners. We suf- 
fered rather severely. Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell’s column reached the vicinity of the 
stockades on the opposite side of a nullah just 
as we had turned the enemy out of the last of 
them.” 

The Shaans fled towards Wattegaum, but 
our troops were much too fatigued to pursue 
them. Piling their arms, they were allowed a 
couple of hours’ rest, and arrangements were 
at once made for returning the same night as 
far as the ford on the Nawine river, which 
had been crossed by Sir A. Campbell in the 
morning. From thence it was proposed to 
move on the following morning along a path- 
way that led towards the enemy’s centre, com- 
manded by the Kee Wonghee in person. The 
day had long closed in ere the rear of the 
column arrived upon its camping-ground, at 
Zeoup, where the troops bivouacked for the 
night. There were no tents, but such a dis- 
comfort was little recked of by the soldiers, 
who, after a hasty meal, flung themselves on 
the ground, and slept the sleep of the weary. 
Early on the morning of the 2nd December 
the army was again in motion, following the 


| through desertions. The British casualties in 
| these operations amounted to 172 killed and 
| wounded, among whom were 6 officers in the 
former category, and the same number in the 
latter. Colonel Pollock makes the following 
entry in his diary regarding the march of the 
division to which he was attached :— 

“2nd December.—Moved at daylight in the 
rear of Sir A. Campbell’s army with two 
53-inch mortars and two 6-pounders. The 
remainder went to Prome. After proceeding 
some miles the two columns separated, Sir 
Archibald to take the stockade, while we 
remained on the plain. After halting some 
time we endeavoured to penetrate a jungle, 
with grass five feet high, and certainly so far 
succeeded that we kept the wheels of the guns 
in ruts of an old road, and could see about 
twenty paces on either side; but as to acting 
with effect, had an enemy appeared, the attempt 
would have been hopeless. We heard occa- 
sional firing, but not sufficient, as we thought, 
for an assault. Sir A. Campbell carried the 
stockades; it was on this occasion that Captain 
Lumsden was wounded by one of our own 
shells; he had a narrow escape. General 
Cotton became anxious, and determined on 
joining Sir A. Campbell to assist; he accord- 
ingly ordered the guns back to the plain to be 
protected by the £1st, and there we bivouacked 
for the night. 

“ 3rd December.—This morning we were first 
ordered to join General Cotton, but after pro- 
ceeding a few hundred yards the artillery was 
directed to remain on the plain, and the 41st 








only track that led towards the river, through 
a dense forest. The first division led in files | 
along the path, and General Cotton with the | 
Madras Division (with which was George | 
Pollock) followed in the rear. On arriving 
within two miles of Napadee the British troops | 
separated into two columns, Sir Archibald | 
Campbell making preparations to attack in| 
front, while General Cotton proceeded in aj 
circuitous direction, having received orders | 
to explore every opening that presented itself 
during the march, and to use his utmost en- | 
deavours to force a passage through the forest | 
to the right, so as to fall on the Burmese left | 
flank, which was to be the signal for a general 
assault infront. General Cotton was, however, 
unable to penetrate the forest, and the Com- 
mander-in-chief at length ordered the assault. | 
This was carried out in the most gallant 
manner by a brigade under Colonel Elrington, 
supported by the flotilla, which captured all the 
xnemy’s boats and stores. Between forty and 


} 


fifty pieces of artillery were taken, while the 
Burmese lost heavily in killed and wounded, 
besides nearly one-third of their entire force 





to join General Cotton. The officers (some of 
them) contrived to get a covering during the 
night, but for two days we were constantly on 
the move. On this day we pitched a tent 
about ten am., the men still without them. 
In the afternoon, a little before sunset, Sir A. 
Campbell’s division bivouacked on our rear. 
On our return from Simbike our mess ser- 
vants, thinking we were returning to Prome, 
went there with all we had to eat and drink, 
and did not join us again until late in the fore- 
noon of this day. 

“4th.—Halted. I went into Prome about 
bullocks, and to make arrangements. The 
pioneers, I have been told, have been employed 
destroying the stockades on the banks of the 
river.” 

The Commander-in-chief, in his despatches, 


made favourable mention of the services 
of George Pollock during these eventful 
days. 


Although the left and centre of the Burmese 
army was thus dispersed, the Suddah Woon 
with his division still remained in the stock- 
ades on the right bank. Accordingly, on the 
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| assembled at some distance to the left, upon a 


| bane and the flotilla. 
| division was by Wattegaum and Seindoup to 
| Meeayday, and it was to precede the Madras 


| the Irrawaddy, and was separated from the ad- 
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5th December, General Cotton, with a portion 
of his division, crossed over and expelled them 
with but little opposition. The loss the Bur- 
mese army suffered in these operations was sup- 
posed to amount to between 2,000 and 3,000 
men, besides which, the troops of which it was 
composed were completely disorganized. The 
Shaans also, with the exception of 2,000 men, 
had deserted in a body, and were making the 
best of their way back tu their own province of 
Laos. The Burmese leaders, with the remnant 
of their army, now retired to Meeayday, and 
on their retreat the strong stockades that had 
been erected at Pulloh and at other points 
were evacuated, though by their position and 
strength they were admirably calculated to 
delay if not to baffle any troops not well pro- 
vided with artillery. For a few days the 
British army encamped, waiting for its baggage, 
—the first division with head-quarters and the 
commissariat of the army on the plain of 
Natalain, eight miles in front of Prome; the 
second division, under General Cotton, being 


road leading to Meeayday, running parallel 
to the river, with instructions to move in com- 
munication with Commodore Sir James Bris- 
The route of the first 


column by three days. 

The want of success of General Morrison in 
Arracan threw the onus of bringing the war to 
a successful conclusion wholly on the army of the 
Irrawaddy; but these troops, confident in them- 
selvesand their gallant leader, who had moreover 
won their respect and affection by his uniform 
consideration for their comfort, did not flinch 
from the task, and though only numbering 
4,500 men with 28 pieces of ordnance, looked 
forward with enthusiasm to the day when they 
they were to be led to the assault of Mellown, 
represented as a chef d’euvre of the Burmese 
art of fortification, upon which had retired the 
broken army of the enemy, reinforced by the 
reserve of 15,000 men under Prince Memiaboo. 

Mellown was situated on the west bank of 


vancing column by that deep and rapid river, 
the navigation of which it completely com- 
manded. The distance from Prome to Ava the 
capital, and the ultimate destination of the 
army, was some 300 miles by land, but the 
jumey promised to be very toilsome, parti- 


march up country in search of the enemy. 
The incidents of the march to Mellown are 
detailed in the diary kept by George Pollock, 
and I think I shall best consult the wishes of 
my readers if I allow the subject of this 
memoir to lay them before us in his own 
concise language, merely making explanatory 
interpolations where considered necessary. 

“ December 6th.—Sir Archibald Campbell 
marched his divisicn to Zeoup this morning. 

















NER er 





I went to Prome about drivers, and Captain 
Snodgrass (the military secretary) sent me 
one sirdar and fifty Burmahs. Every man 
had his oar, supposing he was to row a boat! 
Having got rid of these oars, and explained to 
them that they were to drive bullocks, I took 
them with me to camp. On my arrival I found 
orders had been sent for me to move to the 
bend of the river, as being more safe, and these 
Burmahs (only then hired, and night coming 
on) were all I had to depend upon, except 











twenty that remained of those from Donabew. 

“7th and 8th.—Halted. On the latter day 
received an order to march the next morning. 

“ 9th.—Marched to Zeoup (of which the 
proper name appears to be Natalain, Zeoup 
being a short distance off) this morning, with 
Burmah drivers. 
Sir A. Campbell’s commissariat appears to be | 
without end; he left this ground this morning, 


through our camp all day. Lawrenson joined | 


“10th and 11th.—Halted on the 9th. Two 
companies of Sepoys were sent to Simbike to 
see if the enemy had returned since we were 
there. The scene witnessed was disgusting, || 
and the putrid smell perceptible long before | 
they reached the place; none of the bodies had | | 
been buried, and apparently no one had been | 
there since. Sir A. Campbell went to Watte- |! 
gaum on the 10th, the scene of the repulse of | 
Colonel Macdowell and his party. Not a soul 
did Sir A. Campbell find, and it is now sup- 
posed that the enemy have retired even to 
Mellown. We march to-morrow. 

“12th December.—To-day we were to have 
marched, but the weather prevented us. It 
rained the whole night, and has rained the 
whole of this day without cessation. Cholera 
has appeared among us, and is alarmingly pre- 
valent among the European part of the force. | 





culariy for the artillery. The commissariat 
carried a stock of provisions for two months, 
and arrangements were made for further sup- | 
plies to be forwarded by water. Under these | 
conditions the British army on the 9th Decem- 
ber, in the best of spirits, commenced its | 


An uncomfortable wet day, and as acommence- | 
ment to our march rather disheartening. | 
“13th December.—The weather somewhat | 
clearer; no rain, but heavy clouds threateninga | 
deluge. Early in the morning the march was or- | 
dered at ten o'clock. Fortunately, the day con- 
tinued cloudy. After advancing a mile we en- | 

















They behaved very well. || 


and the provisions are likely to be passing || 
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tered a forest of teak trees. They were thickly 
studded, some very large, but the generality very 
small. The road was tolerably good, the soil, 
generally speaking, sandy, like the bed of'a river. 
The short and abrupt turns necessary to avoid 
trees made it difficult to move quickly with 
four-wheeled carriages, new bullocks, and Bur- 
mah drivers. We marched eight miles and 
seven furlongs, and encamped (still in the 
forest) on the edge of a swamp; a most irre- 
gular camp, fronting the road we had come by, 
The guns 
arrived about half-past three p.m. A signal 
gun (for the flotilla) was fired at eight o’clock 
p.m. 
the 89th Regiment told me there had been 
twenty-one cases since the preceding morning, 
of which four had proved fatal; nine patients 
in a dangerous state had been sent to Prome. 
Our tent was near their hospital, and their 
groans were truly pitiable. 

“14th.—This morning the sky was clear. 
We marched at eight a.m., and reached our 
ground at half-past twelve, through a forest the 
whole of the way till within a few hundred yards 
of our encampment. The distance marched is 


SACRED 


Cholera has increased; the doctor of 


eight miles, seven and a half furlongs. We 
are rather above Neoun-ben-Zeik, and close to 
the banks of the river—the flotilla in sight. 
The view of the Arracan hills from the banks 
of the river is very splendid and very exten- 
sive. Before we marched this morning I sawthe 
doctor of the 89th, who told me he had had 
twelve fresh cases of cholera; four have died, 
the rest very ill. The forest was somewhat 
variegated in appearance to-day. Teak of very 





large size prevailed, but in parts the bushes of | 


small male bamboo were so thick we could at 
times see only a few yards in every direction. 
We are still surrounded with trees, tamarind 
chiefly, and the ground is covered with long 
grass and underwood. There has been a village 
here called Mayown.” 

The long grass referred to is that usu- 
ally called by natives of India “elephant 
grass.” It grows to a height of fifteen or 
twenty feet, and at this season of the year, 
‘owing to the recent heavy rains, it had col- 
lected so much wet that the soldiers were 
completely deluged from the water showered 
down upon them as they marched through the 
jungle. 


MEMORIES. 


Tue shady grove, the mountain’s lonely brow, 


Are consecrated spots for praise and prayer ; 


In Nature’s grand cathedral Christians now 


May worship God, and find His presence there. 


Like our loved Master, in some calm retreat, 


Where silent voices speak through leaves and flowers, 


We love to commune with our God, and sweet 


It is to walk with Him in evening hours. 


And as we watch the sun in glory set, 
And tread with thoughtful brow the quiet glade, 


Dear are the memories of Olivet, 


And of those sacred hills 


CRIEED 


where Jesus prayed. 






































THE SAGAS. 
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SECOND 


Tue Sagas in the Historical and the Romantic | 
classes now claim our attention. Upwards of | 
a hundred belong to the former class, which | 
has been divided into those that are “ corrobo- | 
rated by collateral evidence,” and those that 
“only partially admit of this corroboration.” 

Of the corroborated Sagas the most volu- 
minous “is the Sturlunga-saga, a story of the | 
Sturla family (the Sturlungians), of which 
Snorri may be regarded as the real founder ; 
and as the Saga was written towards the close 
of the thirteenth century, and the events | 
brought down to the subversion of the Com- | 
monwealth in the year 1264, it has a greater | 
claim to historical authenticity than the gene- | 
rality of Icelandic family memoirs.” * Other | 
Sagas relating to Iceland have been | translated | 
into English, such as Njals, by Dr. Dasent ; and | 
fragments of the Laxdeela, and of the Eyrbygga | 
Sagas, by Thorkelin, are given in the sixth | 
volume of the “Bibliotheca Topogr: aphica | 
Britannica.” We must not omit to mention | 
the Kristni-saga, which narrates the conversion | 
of the Icelanders to Christianity. 

Some of the Sagas in this class relate to the | 
history of Geosnlend, Vinland, and Norway, | 
and two to that of Denmark, viz., “the Joms- | 
vikinga-saga, the story of Palnatoki’s cele-| 
brated band of sea-rovers, and the Knytlinga- | 
which is a chronicle of the kings who, 
reigned in Denmark from the middle of the 
tenth to the close of the thirteenth century. | 
From the latter we will give an extract, trans- | 
lated by Dean Herbert,—the “ Harald 
the Hardy,” said to have been composed by 
him “on his return from Constantinople to the | 
court of King Jarisleif, in Russia, where 
married his daughter, to whom the burden of 
the stanzas alludes.” 





or 


Saga, 


song of 


he 


“ My bark around Sicilia sailed ; 
Then we were gailant, proud, and strong ; 
The winged ship, by youths impelled, 
Skimmed (as we hoped) the waves along. 
My prowess, tried in martial field, 
Like fruit to maiden fair shall yield ! 
With golden ring in Russia’s land, 
To me the virgin plights her hand. 


“ Fierce was the fight on Trondhiem’s heath ; 
I saw her sons to battle move ; 
Though few, upon the field of death 
Long, long, our desperate warriors strove. 
Young from my king in battle slain 
I parted on that bloody plain. 
With golden ring in Russia’s land, 
To me the virgin plights her hand. 











* Mallet’s “ Northern Antiquities.” 


+ Ibid. 





AGAS. 


PAPER. 
“With vigorous arms the pump we plied, 
Sixteen (no more) my dauntless crew, 
And high and furious waxed the tide; 
O’er the deep bark its billows flew. 
My prowess, tried in hour of need, 
Alike with maiden fair shall speed. 
With golden ring in Russia’s land, 
To me the virgin plights her hand. 


“ight feats I ken; the sportive game, 

The war array, the fabrile art ; 

With fearless breast the waves I stem; 
I press the steed; I cast the dart ; 

O’er ice on slippery skates I glide ; 

My dexterous oar defies the tide. 
With golden ring in Russia’s land, 
To me the virgin plights her hand. 


“ Let blooming maid and widow say, 

’Mid proud Byzantium’s southern walls, 
What deeds we wrought at dawn of day ! 

What falchions sounded through their halls! 
What blood distained each weighty spear ! 
Those feats are famous far and near! 

With golden ring in Russia’s land, 

To me the virgin plights her hand. 


“Where snow-clad uplands rear their head, 

My breath I drew ’mid bowmen strong; 

But now my bark, the peasant’s dread, 
Kisses the sea its rocks among. 

*Midst barren isles, where ocean foamed, 

Far from the tread of man I roamed, 
With golden ring in Russia’s land, 
To me the virgin plights her hand,” 


Another Saga of this class contains the fol- 
lowing spirited song of the Battle of Hafur’s 
| Bay, fought in 885 :— 


“ Loud in Hafur’s echoing bay 
Heard ye the battle fiercely bray, 
’Twixt Kiotva rich, and Harald bold, 
Eastward sail the ships of war, 
The graven bucklers gleam afar, 
And monstrous heads adorn the bows of gold. 
“ Glittering shields of purest white, 
And swords, and Celtic falchions bright, 
And western chiefs the vessels bring ; 
Loudly scream the savage rout, 
The maddening champions wildly shout, 
And long and loud the twisted hauberk ring. 
“ Firm in fight they proudly vie 
With him whose might will gar them fly 
Imperial Utstein’s warlike head. 
Forth his gallant fleet he drew, 
Soon as the hope of battle grew, 
But many a buckler bra:t* ere Haklung bled. 


“Fled the lusty Kiotva then 
Before the fair-haired king of men, 
And bade the islands shield his flight. 


* Brast, broke with noise. 
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Warriors wounded in the fray 
Beneath the thwarts all gasping lay, 
Where headlong cast they mourned the loss of 
light. 
“ Galled by many a missive stone 
(Their golden shields behind them thrown) 
Homeward the grieving soldiers speed, 
Fast from Hafur’s bay they hie ; 
East mountaineers o’er Jadar fly, 
And thirst for goblets of the sparkling mead.” * 


The Dying Song of Asbiorn, from Orm’s 
| Saga, is most touching and pathetic. “ Asbi- 
orn the Proud (or, rather, the Accomplished, 
for that was the old signification of the word 
prudi) was put to a lingering death by the 
Giant Bruse. He did not utter a single groan, 
but, lamenting only that he had not had an 
opportunity of measuring his strength with the 
giant, composed these stanzas, which he is said 
to have recited in his last moments : ”— 





‘* Know, gentle mother, know, 

Thou wilt not comb my flowing hair, 
When summer sweets return, 

In Denmark valleys, Svanvhide fair! 
O whilom had I fondly vowed 

To hie me to my native land! 
Now must my panting side be torn 

By my keen foe’s relentless hand. 


“ Not such those days of yore, 

When blithe we quaffed the foaming ale, 
Or urged across the waves 

From Hordaland the flying sail ; 
Or gladly drank the sparkling mead, 

While social mirth beguiled the hour; 
Now lonely in the narrow den 

I mourn the giant’s savage power. 








“ Not such those days of yore, 

When forth we went in warlike show ; 
Storolf’s all-glorious son 

Stood foremost on the armed prow ; 
As sailing fast to Oresound 

The long-keeled vessels cleft the wave. 
Now toled ¢ into the fatal snare, 

I mourn beneath the sorcerer’s cave. 


* « Select Icelandic Poetry.”” By the Dean of Man- 
chester. 

+ ‘From the verb tala, to tole, or lead on by deceit 
into a snare. It is derived from fal, deceit. Johnson 
in his Dictionary has called this expressive word ‘a 
barbarous provincial term,’ though he has quoted the 
authority of Locke. It is singular that he did not re- 


but not surpassed, in his ‘ Comus : ’— 


‘Or voices calling me at dead of night, 
To make me follow, and so tole me on, 
Through mire and standing pools to find my ruin.’ 
‘ Faithful Shepherd, Act i.” 








“ Not such those days of yore, 
When conquest marked proud Ormur’s way ; 
Stirring the storm of war, 
To glut the greedy beasts of prey. 
Beneath his thundering falchion stroke 
Flowed the deep waters red with gore; 
And many a gallant warrior fell 


To feed the wolves on Ifa’s shore. 
* * * * 


“* Not such those days of yore, 
When, swift to meet the haughty foe, 
We roused the strife of swords, 
Nor e’er declined the hostile blow. 
Seldom did I the steel withhold, 
Or let to sting the warrior’s side; 
But aye did Ormur’s ruthless arm 
Humble our foemen’s sturdy pride. 


“« Oh, did thy generous soul 

Thy dying fere’s * last anguish know, 
Ormur, thy heart would rise, 

Thy warlike eyes with fury glow! 
Friendship, to venge my fated wrongs 

(If power remain), will point the way ; 
And soon beneath thy biting glaive 

My torturer rue this cruel day!” 


Gisli’s Saga, which has been translated by 
Dr. Dasent,f gives some curious particulars 
respecting the ancient Icelandic burial rites, 
which are not detailed in any other Saga. 
Vestein is killed, and Thorgrim says, “ We are 
bound to bury Vestein as worthily as we can. 
We will come and help to lay him in his howe. 

“Now Gisli made ready to lay Vestein in 








collect that it is used in one of the finest passages | 
in Beaumont and Fletcher, which Milton has imitated, | 


his howe, and they meant to lay him in the 
) 3 ; 
|sand-hill which looks down on the tarn just 
‘below Scebol, and as they were on their way 
| with the body Thorgrim came up with many 
|men to meet them. And when they had 
|heaped up the howe, and were going to lay 
| the body in it, Thorgrim, the priest, goes up to 
|Gisli, and says, ‘’Tis the custom, brother-in- 
| law, to bind the hellshoe on men, so that they 
|may walk on them to Valhalla, and I will 
| now do that by Vestein.’ 
| And when he had done it he said,— 
“«T know nothing about binding on hell- 
|shoon if these loosen.’ Then they sat down 
| outside the howe and talked.” 
Gisli sings the sorrow of Auda, Vestein’s 
sister :— 
‘* Deep beneath her golden veil 

Hides her grief the lady pale ; 

Still down fields where roses blush, 

Streams from slumber’s fountain gush. 





* Fere, companion. 

+ “The Story of Gisli the Outlaw, from the Ice- 
landic.” By George Webbe Dasent; D.C.L. Edin- 
burgh, 1866. 
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From her heart dim mists arise, 

Filling all her beauteous eyes, 

Down her cheeks tears chase each other ; 
Thus Auda mourneth for her brother.” 


Subsequently Thorgrim was murdered by 
Gisli, “and he was laid out for burial, and 
sixty men followed him.” As it was not 
known by whose hand he had fallen, his mur- 
derer was invited to accompany the funeral 
party. He replied, “ We shall be ready enough 
to lay Thorgrim in his howe, and you have a 
right to ask that of us, for it is our bounden 
duty to do it with all honour.” The narrative 
proceeds,—* They took this offer gladly, and 
also together went to Scebol to throw up the 


| howe and lay Thorgrim in his ship. 


“Now they heap up the howe after the 
fashion of the olden time, and when they were 
just about to close the howe Gisli goes to the 


mouth of the stream, and takes up a stone so | 


big that it looked like a rock, and dashes it 
down on the ship, so that every timber cracked 
again, and the whole ship creaked and groaned. | 
As he did that, he said,— | 
“*T know nothing of making a ship fast " 
any weather stirs this.’ 
“Some now said that this looked very like 
what Thorgrim had done to Vestein when he | 
spoke about the hell-shoon.” 
Frey, the sun-god of the North, is then re- | 
presented as shining upon his priest’s grave, | 
and preventing the snow from settling upon | 
it. “Men guessed it was because Thorgrim 
had been so dear to Frey for his worship’s | 
sake, that the gods would not suffer the frost to | 
come between them.” Some months after the | 
murder of Thorgrim, Gisli perceives this phe- 
nomenon, and bursts into a song of triumph,— 


| 


‘*O’er him who Thor's grim vizard wore 
Melt, wreath by wreath, snow-hangings hoar. 
Few have the wit to understand 
The riddle of this mound of land. 
I harmed him? No! I harmed him not; 
A mansion bright is here his lot ; 
The priest unto his god I gave, 
And Frey now warms his servant’s grave.” 

These verses proved his ruin, for they were 
heard by quick ears, and stored in a retentive | 
memory, and it was soon known that Gisli had 
betrayed himself. 

After each of the deaths we have noticed 
here, “the ale of heirship was brewed and 
drunk” by the successor and friends of the 
deceased. 

Of the Sagas of the Romantic class we will 
give only one specimen, the combat of Hialmar 
and Oddur with Augantyre and his eleven 
brothers. It occurs in the Flarava Saga, and we 





abridge it from Dean Herbert’s translation :— | brothers. 
mar, who was combating with the twelfth; but 


“Then went the sons of Augrym to Sams-ey; 





and when they arrived there, they found the 
champions’ fury come upon them; they imme- 
diately landed, as was their custom, and fought 
with trees. When Augrym’s sons had as- 
cended the island, they saw Hialmar’s ship, 
and recognised it. The champions’ fury was 
then upon them, and at its utmost height; 


they drew their swords, and bit the edges of | 


their shields, and grinned violently. Oddur 
and Hialmar had two ships well equipped. 
Six of the champions were against each ship, 
and they made the attack on one side before, 
and on the other behind. But on board were 
such good warriors, that they all defended their 
quarters, and fell there. The champions slew 
all the men who were in the ships, and regained 
the shore. It is said concerning champions, 
that when the fury leaves them, they are 





abide here with armed bands.’ 


then began. 
garment from Ireland which weapons could 
never pierce,” was unhurt; and having also 
“so good a blade that it clove armour even as 
a garment,” succeeded in killing eleven of the 





weak like sick men. Now Oddur and Hialmar 
saw what the champions were doing, and they 
hastened towards the ships with the greatest 
speed. Then Oddur sang thus :-— 
‘Fiercely from the vessel come, 
Champions twelve, a fearful sight ; 
Thus unarmed without their mails, 
Bold to meet the deadly fight.’ 
“Then sung Hialmar thus in answer :— 
‘From the ship with warlike stride 
(Sight which might the bold appal) 


Haste to seize the hostile spoil, J 


Twelve together, champions tall, 
Warriors two at close of day 

We shall sup in Odin’s hall; 
And those twelve victorious live, 

Proudly live to boast our fall.’ 

“ Such words of despair had Hialmar never 
spoken in the hearing of man. Then Oddur 
sung thus :— 

‘To thy words of omen foul, 
Hero, I in answer say ; 
Champions twelve in Odin’s hall, 
They shall sup at close of day ; 
We shall both victorious live, 
Home to wend in proud array.’ 

“Now, said Oddur; ‘one of two things 
have we to choose; to fly into the woods, or 
Then sung 
Hialmar,— 

‘From our foes in deadly fight 
Never let us basely fly ; 
Though I weet, the champions have 
Hideous mien and savage eye.’ ”’ 

The unequal combat of twelve against two 

Oddur, protected by “a silk 


Then he went to the help of Hial- 
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the enchanted sword of the latter had already 
pierced his opponent, whose sad forebodings 
were realized. Oddur avenged the death of his 
brother by slaying his murderer; and then 
returned home with the corpse of him whom 
he had so dearly loved. 

We will bring to a close these brief notices 
of Icelandic literature with a recital by a living 
“Sagaman.” Lord Dufferin, in his “ Letters 
from High Latitudes,’* tells how, when he 
reached Throndhjem, the capital of the ancient 
sea-kings of Norway, (not the champions’ fary, | 
but) the Saga-afflatus came upon him; and thus 
he sang an old story in most tuneful prose :— 


Gyda, whose former scorn for him, in the days 
when he was nothing but the petty chief of a 
few barren mountains, provoked this strange, 
wild vow of his,—* That he would never clip or 
comb his locks till he could woo her as sole 
king of Norway.’ 

“Among the crowd are those who have 
bartered for ease and wealth and empty 
titles, born of the king’s breath—their ancient 
Udal rights, their Border privileges; others 
have sunk their proud hearts to bear the yoke 
of the stronger hand, yet gaze with yearning 
looks on the misty horizon that opens between 
the hills. A dark speck mars that shadowy 





“ What picture shall I try to conjure from the 
past, to live in your fancy as it does in mine? 

“ Let the setting be these very hills, flooded | 
by this same cold, steely sunshine. In the | 
midst stands a stalwart form, in quaint but | 
regal attire. Hot blood deepens the colour | 
of his sun-bronzed cheek; an iron purpose 
gleams in his earnest eyes, like the flash of a 
drawn sword; a circlet of gold binds the mas- 
sive brow, and from beneath it stream to below 
his waist thick masses of hair, of that dusky 
red which glows like the heart of a furnace in 
the sunlight, but deepens earth-brown in the 
shadow. By his side stands a fair woman ; 
her demure and heavy-lidded eyes are seldom 
lifted from the earth, which yet they seem to| 
scorn; but the king’s eyes rest on her, onal 
many looks are turned towards him. A multi- 





line. Thought follows across the space. It 
is a ship. Its sides are long, and black, and 
low; but high in front rises the prow, fashioned 
into the semblance of a gigantic golden dragon, 
against whose gleaming breast the divided 
waters angrily flash and gurgle. Along the 
top sides of the deck are hung a row of shining 
shields, in alternate breadths of red and white, 
like the variegated scales of a sea-monster, 
while its gilded tail curls aft over the head of 
the steersman. From either flank projects a 
bank of some thirty oars, that look, as they 
smite the ocean with even beat, like the legs 
on which the reptile crawls over its surface. 
One stately mast of pine serves to carry a 
sqnare sail made of cloth, brilliant with stripes 


of red, white, and blue. 


“And who are they who navigate this 











tude is present, moved by one great event, | strange, barbaric vessel? Why leave they the 
swayed by a thousand passions ;—some, with | sheltering fiords of their beloved Norway? 
garrulous throats full of base adulation and an | They are the noblest hearts of that noble land 
unworthy joy ;—some pale, self-scorning, with |—-freemen, who value freedom—who have 
averted looks, and hands that twitch instinc-| abandoned all rather than call Harald master, 
tively at their idle daggers, then drop hope-|and now seek a new home even among the 








less, harmless at their sides. desolate crags of Iceland, rather than submit 


“The king is Harald Haarfager, ‘of the | to the tyranny of a usurper. 


fair hair ;’ the woman is proud and beautiful | 


* Fifth edition, London, 1867. 


“*Nord-oder Sid! wenn nur die Seeben gluben!’” 
O. S. A. 
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| rently in her habits. 
good-tempered, but her disposition remains to | to a moderate amount of her music; 
it is prolonged hour after hour, ‘and when 
‘one has the infliction of the same passages 


| over and over again, it becomes almost unen- 
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EN PENSION; 
Or, FIVE MONTHS IN A SWISS CHATEAU. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


PART 


Thursday.—A most exquisite day. My hus- 


“ THE PROTOPLAST.” 


THIRD. 


_ housekeeping, comparing especially the Eng- 


band and I had a delightful walk to Gland— lish and French methods of prepar ing food. I 


the most picturesque village I have yet seen. 
I never saw anything more beautiful than the} 
contrasts of colouring we saw as we walked | 
along, the purple Jura chain rising before us, 


and the cluster of bright houses glittering in| 
the winter sunshine. The trees have lost nearly | 


all their leaves, and look so beautiful, their 
dark branches seen against the sky. I was) 
tempted to make a sketch for the first time since | 
the cold weather has set in, but who could resist | 
such a combination of tints ? Then the air was 
so deliciously bracing and invigorating; I was 
not the least tired after my seven miles walk. 


It is just as I expected; Mrs. J. and Mrs. | 


W. have been companions all day, and have, I 


last out their stay here. Mrs. J. patronizes 


find she quite agrees with me that English 
| [joints are not good without the English ad- 
juncts. So I hope when her reign begins there 
will be an improvement in the cwisine in this 
respect. I am very much amused at the dish 
which they produce here under the name of | 
curry. The first day it appeared on the table | 
| there was nothing to lead to the conclusion 
‘that such was the name of the stew before us, 
except the wall of vice round it; and on some 
| protesting that it was anything but curry, the 
| chef de cuisine sent up a polite message that he 
jhad quite forgot just to add the curry powder 
to it. However, the dish has since graced the 
table again and again with so little flavouring 


poor Mrs. W., and initiates her into her wonder- | vourite entrée. 


ful experiences of life. 


them. 


T am very glad I have | 
not my daughter here to listen to the recital of 


October 27th—I have been so annoyed for 
days by that intensely disagreeable woman, 
Mrs. J., that I have been almost confined to 











suppose, got up an acquaintance which is to) of curry powder, that no one accustomed to an | 


|Indian curry would have recognised his fa- 


! 
| 


Mrs. O., the lady who is to superintend this | the shelter of my own room. Every morning 


establishment during the winter, has arrived. | 
She has grey hair, a pleasant countenance, and | 
though largely built in figure, is active appa-| 
I should s 


be tried; and if I may judge from what I have 
seen of the servants since I came, she will have 
a good deal to test her powers of government, 


|after breakfast she sits down to the piano and || 
As she has a | 


practises her favourite pieces. 
‘vapid finger, and plays and sings well in a 


say she was| bravura style, no objection would be felt 


but when 


self-government as well as the government of} durable. 


others. | 
Poor Mrs. 8. told me about her difficulties 
with her domestics before she left the chdteau. | 
One would not do this, and another would not | 
do that; and I believe the best of the servants | 
go on to Nice. I generally, in passing out of | 
the chdteau, have to pass the open door of the | 
large kitchen, where all the servants take their 
meals, and where my maid R. goes down when 
she is not with baby. I cannot say I am much 
struck with the cleanliness of the ménage, and 
R. tells me if I saw the dinner cooked I should 
not eat it with much appetite. So how Mrs. O. 
will like her office I cannot tell. We had not 
exchanged many sentences beyond the ordinary 
greetings at breakfast and dinner. But this 
evening she drew her chair near me in the 
salon, and we got into a talk about cookery and | 





Such a nuisance has this daily practising 
proved to most of the boarders in the Pension, 
| that Mr. S. has been entreated to remove the 
piano, and with his usual adroitness he politely 
intimated this morning to her that the piano 
would be removed down-stair s to a room on the 
ground-floor for her especial benefit. The ruse 
was successful; Mrs. J. retired to the lower 
regions, fully persuaded that her feelings alone 
had been consulted in the devotion of the in- 
strument to her sole use, while all the other 
ladies in the Pension were too glad to submit 
to its loss for the sake of restoring quiet to the 
drawing-room. 

“ Who is this Mrs. J.?” is the question we 
are continually asking each other. Is she a 
widow? Is she an actress? Under what cir- 
cumstances has she passed her lifeP At 
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dinner her appetite is something wonderful, | 
and after eating more than any one at table 
she would often take away grapes and other 
things to eat in her own room. In a voice loud 
enough to attract every one’s attention, she is 
always recounting her adventures, which, if we 
are to believe her word, are greater than ever 
before fell to the lot of one individual. Nota 
mountain can be: named but she has ascended 
it; not a country mentioned but she has 
visited it; not a celebrity alluded to but she 
has known him. _ I suppose my disgust at her 
ways has been shown too plainly, for she mani- 
fests her dislike to me in every possible way. 
The other day dear M. brought baby into the 
drawing-rgom in her arms, and the little fellow 
fell asleep in her lap. Mrs. J. took advantage 
of this circumstance to complain of the annoy- 
ance of children in the salon, and that she 
would not remain in any hotel where a baby 
was permitted to come where she was. As E. 
had: been quietly. asleep the whole time, it 
showed the spirit which actuated her. 
Friday.—The chateau has been quite in a 
state of excitement to-day, in consequence of a 
visit from Prince Louis Napoleon. It seems 
that he called with some of his suite and sat 
for some time on the terrace talking and ad- 
miring the view. I was sorry that I was out at 
the time, for I rather wanted to see him, as he 
is said greatly to resemble his uncle, the for- 
mer Emperor. The servants were all out look- 
ing at him, and the ladies and gentlemen in the 





Pension have been discussing his appearance. 
There is a Scotch family about eight miles 
from here who have called upon us—the H.’s. 
They seem to have got rather a nice place, and 
to have settled down as residents. It is curious 
that Mr. H.’s brother was an old schoolfellow 
of my husband in Edinburgh; they at once re- 
cognised each other as acquaintances. I am 
afraid I shall not be able to go and see them, but 
I cannot easily get beyond a walking distance. 
Saturday.—Much as I dislike contention of 
any kind, I have been obliged to-day to take 
some decided step in putting down Mrs. J.’s 
continued insolence. She has of late deter- 
mined to annoy by/opening wide the drawing- 
room window, and keeping it so, in spite of 
repeated requests to close it. This morning 
she opened it again, and drawing a table close 
to her, she planted her chair so that no one 
could have access to it but herself. There was 


this procedure, that, after several times assuring 
her that although she might bear the external 
air at this advanced season, others could not 
sit in the room with impunity while the window 
was open, I told her that if she persisted in 
retaining her present position I must appeal to 








our host, Mr. S., as the only person of autho- 
rity to regulate matters of this kind in the 
Pension. I also mentioned that my husband 
had been obliged to retire to his room, so 
much did he suffer from the draught of air 
which she was continually letting into the 
room. Although I spoke gently, my tone was 
so decisive that it roused her to the extreme of 
anger. Neither Mr. 8. nor any one else would 
induce her to close that window, she said. She 
was suffocated by the heated atmosphere of the 
room, and she was determined to have her own 
way in the matter. My only answer was to 
leave the room, and fetch up our good-natured 
host, who, reluctant as he was to offend any of 
his guests, saw at once the necessity of inter- 
fering. He politely but authoritatively re- 
quested she would move her chair, so that he 
might close the window, the air being objected 
to by other gentlemen and ladies in the Pen- 
sion. At first she stoutly refused, but seeing 
that he was quite resolved to enforce his de- 
mand, she at last yielded, saying, however, as 
she moved her seat, it was to please him she 
did it, not Mrs. B..—the heat was perfectly in- 
sufferable. 

“ Then have the door a little open,” was Mr. 
S.’s final remark as he left the room; and so 
this dispute ended—the first I have ever had, 
and I trust the last I ever shall have, in a 
boarding-house. I have generally found, both 
in England and abroad, the greatest courtesy 
from all my fellow-boarders. Such characters 
as Mrs. J. must be rare indeed, I should hope; 
at all events, their peculiarities are not thrust 
forward so offensively. 

Of course I brought a torrent of abuse upon 
me, but this I do not mind, and I question 
whether this selfish woman will again attempt 
to rule in this chdteau. 

Sunday. — There is something very ‘dis- 
heartening in the sort of cold indifference with 
which the short service in this Pension is at- 
tended. It seems so completely a matter of 
form, so different from the hearty worship we 
have been accustomed to at dear B. and C. W. 
We went down again to-day to the little chapel 
where the French Pasteur preaches. He gave 
a good sermon, very similar to the last we 
heard from him, devotional and earnest; but 
there was a deficiency of doctrinal or practical 
teaching. We talked to him after service; he 
seems a really devoted man, and his defects are 
rather those of his school of divinity than of his 
personal attainments. The only religious book 
I have seen in the chdteau is one belonging to 
Miss §S., “ Krause’s Sermons.” I knew them in 
England. They are most excellent, and really 
one is glad to have something profitable to 
read on the Lord’s day. I never feel such a 
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longing for home as on the Sunday. I wonder 
how it is with the Christian friends who have 
listened to the Word with me so long? Are 
they fed by the ministry they are hearing now? 
I cannot help thinking very much of my hus- 
band’s late parish and the many inquiring souls 
we have left there. But God is their teacher 
now as then, and when He begins to instruct 
He leads on to deeper knowledge. I must not 
forget that we are here by His providence, and 
that He never changes the locality where 
His servants are to abide without some wise 
purpose. 

ov. 1st.—I went down to the little town of 
N. to-day to make some few necessary pur- 
chases of winter clothing. But really I was 
amazed at the prices asked for everything in 
the way of dress. How can English residents 
here manage to furnish their wardrobes? I 
am sure it would be cheaper to have every- 
thing sent from England than to make use of 


talking as usual of what she had seen and done 
in her travels, but the subject had changed, 
and on some one at the table mentioning some 
place, she said she had not been there. The 
General walked up to her, and putting his 
hands behind his back and bowing low, began, 
“ Madam, is it possible—do I hear aright—is 
there one place in the whole world which you 
have not seen?” The laugh which followed 
this speech from all who heard it was enough 
to put even! Mrs. J. out of countenance. 
Wednesday.—Poor Miss M. is taken much 
worse. I am deeply concerned about it. I fear 
her disease is assuming a more serious form. 
She has seen Mr. B., and has entered into con- 
versation with him freely about her state of 
/soul. He thinks she is a good deal impressed 
| with the sense of 1er danger, and anxiously in- 
‘quiring. But she has much to draw her back, 
|for I fear her family are all worldly, and they 
| have evidently tried to keep her lulled to sleep, 





| ° a . 
the shops here. Fortunately, I have come pro- | putting away from her whatever might tend to 


vided with almost all I want; but just the few 


arouse any alarm of conscience. Alas! how 


articles I needed to purchase were at least four | little kindness is there in deceiving her with 


times the cost of what I should have paid in 
England. The only thing which was reason- 
able was a very pretty hat which we bought 
for baby. It was manufactured in this country, 
and I have never seen anything like the kind 
of work in my own country. Some toys, also, 
which we got for him were very pretty, and 
characteristic of Switzerland, and not over- 
dear; but for English toys an absurd price 
was asked. 

Tuesday.—I could not help being amused 
this morning at breakfast. Mrs. J. came down 
in a dress of a peculiarly bright violet colour, 
evidently under the impression that it must 
attract attention. Finding, however, that the 
ladies went on with their meal very calmly, 
notwithstanding the apparition of her trans- 
cendent brightness, she went up to one of them, 
the Italian Countess, and asked her to observe 
the extreme fineness of the material, adding 
that the shade of colour was quite new. She 
then proceeded to inform us the extravagant 
price which it had cost—so much for the ma- 
terial itself, so much for the trimming, and so 
much for the making by a fashionable dress- 
maker. The vanity of this poor woman is 
something ludicrous—it shows itself in every- 
thing she says and does. However, we have 
had no more unpleasant contentions, and at the 
only time she attempted to make herself per- 
sonally disagreeable to me, a quiet reminder 
that she had been obliged on a former occasion 
to yield on Mr. 8.’s interference, put a stop to 
any further dispute. It is very laughable to 
see how the old General quietly checks her airs 
of assumption. The other day she had been 


| 


false hopes of recovery, when she is evidently 
on the threshold of eternity! Would that we 
could see her meeting death with the calm and 
blessed assurance which springs from forgiven 
/sin! She may linger yet some time, but she 
'may be taken quickly, and if we could only see 
| her ready, what happiness it would give to her 
‘and all around her! 
Saturday.—Miss M.’s sister and brother 
jhave arrived. She continues very ill, but Mr. 
B. is not now allowed to see her, under the 
|plea that it may agitate her too much. Ah! 
‘it is a sad thing, indeed, when relatives thus 
|stand in the way of a beloved one’s spiritual 
| welfare. Could it hasten her end to make sure 
|the question whether she is safe in Christ ? 
| ‘Truly, no human teaching or advice can benefit 
| her without the converting power of the Spirit 
|of God; but who is there who will raise one 
‘warning voice now to tell her she is passing 
| away, and to speak of the way of salvation 
which the Lord has provided? Everything is 
said to cheer her with an idea that she is get- 
ting better, and yet that pale face of hopeless, 
deep anxiety haunts me continually. Well, we 
know that Christ himself can speak to her, and 
we must commend her to Him, for I doubt if 
she will appear again before she leaves P. 
Tuesday.—Miss M. has gone with her rela- 
tives. She was said to have rallied sufficiently 
to travel, and she has started for some other 
place! We saw her for a few moments, and she 
thanked Mr. B. for his kindness to her, but did 
not make any other allusion to the subject on 
which they had conversed together. Shall we 





ever hear of this interesting girl again? Mrs. 
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W. and the Countess both leave the end of this 
week, and we shall be quite a diminished party 
at dinner; but Mr. 8. is expecting some other 
guests. 

I have been so amused since I came to P. in 
watching the process by which the linen is 
washed. Women stand on the shore of the 
lake in large tubs, with another tub before 
them in which they wash the clothes. 


laundresses following their trade. As I re- 
marked before, washing is costly here, but the 
linen always looks very nice when it is sent 
home. I fancy now the weather is getting so 
much colder, this custom of washing in the 
open air must be given up. We cannot do now 
without large fires. I should say the thermo- 


meter was quite as low as it is in most parts of 


England, but the entire absence of damp makes 
the climave so decidedly preferable. One bril- 
liant day succeeds another, and if there should 
come a wet morning, the road is as dry for 
walking in the afternoon as if we had had no 
rain. 

My husband has made some walking excur- 
sions up the mountains, taking a roll in his 


pocket and starting just after breakfast, he has | 


returned in the evening. He tells me the 
scenery has fully repaid him for so many 


hours’ fatigue, for he is by no means an Alpine | 


climber. But the shortening days must now 
put a stop to these expeditions, and I find it 
pleasanter to go out myself immediately after 
breakfast, returning for luncheon, and not leay- 
ing the chdteaw again in the afternoon. 

To-day we had quite a storm on the lake; it 
was lashed into little foaming waves, and the 
lights on the water and hills were so beautiful 
that I was tempted to make a sketch from the 
window. In half an hour’s time the scene had 
completely changed, the wind died away, the 
lake lay calm as a mirror beneath the sky, and 
the mountains wore quite a different aspect; 
parts that had been in shade came into light 
and prominence, and those which had been 
bright looked pale and cold. I took another 
piece of paper and sketched a second effect 
equally beautiful, but so different. I shall keep 
the two little pictures to show how rapid are 
the changes which pass on this lovely lake. It 
is this constant transition from one state to 
another which makes me never tire of the 
views from the windows of our salon. 


On a} 


fine day all along the lake one may see the | 








| Friday.—Mrs. J. has really gone. What an 
unspeakable relief! I do not know what caused 
her change of plans, but I can only rejoice that 
\we are not to have her company through the 
winter. Mrs. C., her son and daughter, arrived 
this week; they seem pleasant, cheerful, kindly 
people. Mr. C. is a great invalid, from a fall 
lhe had some time back, and is unable to walk 
a severe trial to a young, active man. 

I have never seen a fog in Switzerland, and 
now, in November, we have no morning mists 
rising from the lake, as is common in England 





at this season, however fine the after part of 


ithe day may be. The weather is beautiful, 
slightly frosty, the ground so dry and hard for 
jwalking. 
We have sometimes walked lately to , 
ithe residence of a Swiss gentleman. It is the 
nicest place I have seen near P., always except- 
ing the beautiful marina of Prince Napoleon. 
The owner is away just now, or I suppose we 
should be on visiting terms. Beyond his house 
is a large farm with, I think, the most beau- 
tiful view in this neighbourhood from the 
grounds belonging to it. Farther on still, in 
the same direction, is a magnificent wood. 
This is a favourite walk; but really one can go 
almost every day in a fresh direction and find 
I think much of the attraction 
of Switzerland is lost when tourists hurry on 
|from one town to another. The way to see 
‘this land rightly is to stay some considerable 
|time in one place, and then become acquainted 
| with all the little retired nooks and villages 
| within a walking distance. I felt this the sum- 
| mer I spent at Interlacken; and since I have 
| been here I have more than once enjoyed the 
|being stationary for a while, and exploring 
|thoroughly the country around me. 
Tuesday.—Our party is broken up. Mrs. 
W. and the Countess have gone to Nice, and 
the General has returned to France. Whether 
the grape cure has been effectual in his case I 
don’t know; I do not see much difference in 
his appearance, but then I saw no particular 
| need for improvement before. He has been 
| very polite and pleasant, and parts good friends 
| with us all. Mrs. W. has confided ner dog to 
| the tenderness of Mrs. O., with many cautions 
as to its training, until such time as she will 
be able to resume her charge. Mrs. O. pro- 
mises to watch over it with a foster-mother's 





new beauties. 
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BEGINNINGS AND ENDINGS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE,” ETC. 


Can it be that I was ever a weak, writhing, 
baby P—helpless-headed, helpless-legged, feebly | 
and purposelessly smiling, feebly and purpose- 
lessly lamenting, the mere sport of circum-| 
stauces; totally unable to rule any of my move- 
ments or choose for myself in anything; car- 
ried here and left there, picked up and laid 
down, not according to mine own preference, 
but at the will of my guardian for the nonce ? 

After all it is a mere matter of testimony, and 
I have no personal recollection whatever of the 
fact; it is quite beyond the range of my experi- 
ence. What if I reject a theory somewhat igno- 
minious and degrading, and refuse belief to 
that which rests but on the testimony of others 

(and these doubtless from many causes interes- 
ted parties), backed up, though it be, with some 
evidence from analogy and from the fact of my 
existence now? I have but to take down my 
Hume and my Baden Powell, and surely [| 
shall find myself supported and fortified in a| 
scepticism so reasonable. If no testimony, | 
however plausible (and of course there is a cer- | 
tain plausibility about my father’s statements), 
—if no testimony whatever be admissible as | 
proof of what I may please to consider an im- 
possibility, why should I not altogether reject | 
the baby theory, and pooh-pooh that respect- | 
able and no doubt well-meaning impostor, | 
my father, who has so long palmed it off upon | 
my credulity? Many of those on whom he} 
relies for this testimony (worthless as this is) | 
are dead. The more one looks at the improba- | 
bilities of the story, the more improbable do | 

they appear. (Of course your true philosopher | 

is forbidden so much as to look at the stale, | 
well-worn arguments on the other side; the 
defence is tame as a twice-told tale ; the attack | 
has the semblance of novelty.) 

“ How came you into being, then?” do you | 

ask me, respectable but somewhat staggered | 
reader? Nay, my argument is simply destruc- | 
tive ; Iam not bound to construct to please you. 
Your philosophic sceptics have for their busi- | 
ness only to pull about your head the house 
you are quietly living in; they don’t undertake 
to build you another from the ruins. There 
are theories, no doubt, and theories; there is 
the Topsy theory, for instance—‘ Spec’s I 
growed,”—a little vague, perhaps; still, what 
would you? It cannot be called so vague 
nearly as the Maurician gospel,—the amend- 
ments, by a certain popular dreamer, of God’s 
revelation—a dreamer who— 

“Chides at old belief as though it erred ;”’ 











and who, passing on then into a maze of ex- 
planations that are themselves unexplainable, 
and theories at whose meaning neither himself 
nor his readers can even give a fair guess, 
makes his escape (it seems to me), like the 
cuttle-fish, in an inky cloud of obscurity. 


“Charge, Maurice, charge! On, Stanley, on ! 
Till our last certainty be gone!” 


I quote from memory, but memory is prover- 
bially treacherous ;—if there be a word or two 
out, the reader may correct the error for him- 
self, collating my couplet with the original lines 
in Walter Scott’s poem. I have, however, Jean 
Ingelow’s poems before me; and dpropos of 
nothing, I may as well give a quotation which 
shall at any rate be correct :— 


“ But if He keeps not secret—if thine eyes 
He openeth to His wondrous work of late, 
Think how in soberness thy wisdom lies, 
And have the grace to wait. 


“ Wait, nor against the half-learned lesson fret, 
Nor chide at old belief as though it erred, 
Because thou canst not reconcile as yet 
The Worker and the Word. 


“ Either the Worker did in ancient days 
Give us the Word, His tale of love and might ; 
And if in truth He gave it us, who says 
He did not give it right ? 


“Or else He gave it not; and then indeed 
We know not if Hz 1s—by whom our years 
Are portioned ; who the orphaned moons doth lead, 
And the unfathered spheres. 


‘¢We sit unowned upon our burial sod, 
Aud know not whence we come, or whose we be, 
Comfortless mourners for the mount of God, 
The rocks of Calvary. 


“ Bereft of heaven, and of the long-loved page 
Wrought us by some who thought with death 
to cope, 
Despairing comforters, from age to age 
Sowing the seeds of hope. 


‘‘ Gracious deceivers, who have lifted us 
Out of the slough where passed our unknown 
youth ; 
Beneficent liars, who have gifted us 
With sacred love of truth. 


“Farewell to them; yet pause ere thou unmoor 
And set thine ark adrift on unknown seas, 
How wert thou bettered so, or more secure, 
Thou—and thy destinies ? 
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‘“‘ And if thou searchest, and art made to fear 
Facing of unread riddles dark and hard, 
And mastering not their majesty austere, 
* Their meaning locked and barred ; 
“How would it make the weight und wonder less, 
If, lifted from immortal shoulders down, 
The worlds were cast on seas of emptiness, 
In realms without a crown ? 
‘“ And (if there were no God) were left to rue 
Dominion of the air and of the fire ? 
Then, if there be a God, “Ler Gop BE TRUE, 
And every man a liar.” 


Little beginnings of doubt—dabblings in 
such treacherous waters, who shall say what 
the ending of these shall be? 
Arnold’s system of encouraging or not dis- 
couraging them; and there is the precious fruit 
of this husbandry, as, for instance, Clough’s pure 
unbelief, and the diluted unbelief of—others. 


“Sacred agonies of dowbt.”* Indeed, pseudo- | 


philosophers are found to defend and dissemi- 
nate such drugs. In the chemist’s shop, I 
deny not, they may have their place, where 
the antidotes are also at hand; but who would 
place unlabelled poison vials in the hand of the 
ignorant and the young? Amateur theology! 
it is a dangerous game; and yet your artisans, 


| your women, and your boys are fond of a turn 
at it, led by blind leaders, whether upstart, un- 


| by the “Delirium Tremens’ 








tried, modern (self-styled) thinkers, or— 
‘*Tn the lowest depth a lower still ”— 


newspaper and 
the like penny press theologians. In these 
you have the cold dead meat of infidelity se- 
ductively hashed for idle palates. 


Well, let me go back to that which was in 
my mind when I started on this tack. I have 
lately been standing (at Louth in Lincolnshire) 
before the house in which (granting, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that such an event ever happened) 
I was born. Yes, in that small red house I 
first had being—there I began. I stood before 
it, with my father, in deep contemplation, in 
wondering thought, in sad musing. That 
ancient, wide, holly hedge, was it there so long 
ago? Yes, my father tells me; yes, it has not 
changed. What does he think of, as he looks 
silently upon the home of near forty years ago P 
Of the changes and chances of this mortal life 
which have furrowed his brow and frosted his 
hair since then? Of how vigorous young man- 
hood was then his possession; and of how the 
idea of life was rather as of a series of glad 
triumphant onsets, than as of a patient, mono- 





* I remember to have seen this phrase in a series 
of tracts which were written by the ‘‘ muscular” 
school, whose thews and sinews are indeed set to the 


task of overthrowing ancient belief. 
1m. 
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|tonous standing in one place, like the British 
infantry at Waterloo; se :mingly doing no good; 


armour of proof: yet all the while, and though 
we hardly know it or believe it, and while the 
heart’s fire dies down into grey ash, amid the 
mist, and the dark, and the confusion, and the 
discouragement, keeping the field for our King 





receiving and repelling charge after charge of | 
cuirassed evil, but never seeming to vanquish | 
it, as the ringing shot glanced off from its | 


| against the legions that march, millivns strong, | 


| ever fresh and fresh, out of the gates of hell >— 
Or did my father think of the young and gentle 
comrade of his way, and how, from the begin- 
ning to the ending of his stay in this nest, the 
loving face watched him from the window, the 
clinging arms met him at the door, the faith- 
ful, never-slackening service ministered to his 
wants, prevented his wishes, smoothed the 
sharp corners from his life? Or did he think 
| of their leaving this little home ; of that other 
white house with the two willows; of happy 
years and sweet fellowship here also; then of 





|one sad time of long anxiety; of the keen an- 
| guish which ended this; of the grave under the 


old park wall? Or did he touch a clearer string, 
and soar in higher thought, and think of the 
saint in Paradise; all that was loving, all that 
was lovely in her, not lost, but intensified and 
sublimed thera; and she watching for him, 
awaiting him there, ready with her dear wel- 
come when at last he comes home tired out 
with his long day's work ? 


yet familiar to him, and, it almost seemed, to 
me. What thought I, as I plucked a shield- 
shaped leaf of sere and yellow convolvulus 
from the holly, and an ivy leaf and a flower 
from the wall? What thought I, as I now for 
the first time after five-and-thirty years stood 
before the building, and heard my father say, 
“This is the house, and there is the room, in 
which you were born”? Ah! I thought of the 
mother who so early took away the angel hands 
laid upon my shoulder to guide me (as I have 
seen in pictures), and spread the sheathed 
white wings, and sped starwards. And I too 
shall come home to a mother one calm day. 
Often now, it seems to me, when I am grown 
faint-hearted and tired,—often, kneeling by 
thee, how gladly— 
“T would rest 
My head beneath thine, while thy healing hands 
Close covered both my eyes beside thy breast! ”’ 


And I shall feel that blessed touch one Jong 
day. 





P 


Nay, I know not what drama of the past or | 
of the future, called up or suggested by the old | 
scenery, was being acted in his mind, as we | 
silently stood before the old house, changed, | 
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And then I thought (pardon, reader, the 
personal character of my musings; but, in 
truth, many of our individual experiences are 
found to run parallel with other lines—at least 
often cross them—and so are of general interest) 
—I thought of thee, dear eldest brother, grave 
monitor of my youth, precious friend of my 
manhood; I fancied thy boy’s sport about these 
precincts, thy importance when chosen first to 
be the father’s companion in his parish rounds, 
or to trot beside him to that second church 
which lay too far off for the mother to reach. 
And of thee, sweet eldest sister; thy merry 
face at these windows, thy toddling feet in this 
garden; but now thou liest stricken down, 
waiting to die; and we count the remaining 
days or the hours in which it will be possible 
with all the earnestness of our hungering love 
to call up once—yea, even once—that kind, sad 
Shall we grudge to thee the approach- 
ing rest? Shall we grudge one of her precious 
ones to the waiting mother at last, atter these 


| yearsP So long an untouched bough, how- 


ever some streaks ran along the leaves here 
and there ; and the brave, staunch trunk stands, 


hoary and lichened, but vigorous still. Is this 





| the first shaking of the Autumn? Shall Winter 


winds gather now, and in some hoarse blast a 
very crowd flutter down and huddle together, of 
the leaves that through the Spring grew into a 
golden gladness under the blue, that sobered 
in the Summer, but together paled under its 
clouds, together flushed with its glow? One 
will (I doubt not), ere this soliloquy be in priut, 
have loosened her hold, and wavered down to 
rest. November drops shall long edge the 
bough, drenched with a most sorrowful mist; 
but of what further changes shall this be the 
beginning ? 


“Tt is written on the trees, 
As their young leaves play, 
And on brighter things than these, 
Passing away. 


“ Friends, dear friends, ah! shall we meet 
Where the spoiler finds no prey, 
Where all lovely things and sweet 
Pass not away? 


* Oh, if this, if this be true, 
Speed thee, speed thee, closing day! 
How blest from earth’s vain show 
To pass away !”’ 

Yea, if our work be done, if earth’s begin- 
nings are fit to pass on to the blessed ending, 
how dear that meeting with those friends, re- 
moved for ever from all estrangement, unkind- 
ness, parting! How dearer far than all, the 
meeting with that Friend who sticketh closer 
than a brother! 





But I still stand before the unconscious, fa- 


miliar, unfamiliar little house; and you, a 


passer by, wonder at my rapt absorption; 
and still more to see me dash that mist from 
my eyes. No doubt, however, before some 


other lofty or lowly dwelling we might well | 


change parts,—I the wondering stranger, and 
you the thinker of thoughts lying too deep for 
tears.—But the mist has gone, and behold the 
sedate, quiet philosopher again. 

The house and room in which I first had 
being! Yes, a world of musing passes and 
repasses through my mind as we stand and 
gaze. There I first opened my eyes upon this 
awful thing—life! There (perhaps) I first 
began—who shall never know an end! What 
knew or dreamed I of the first Adam, or of my 
taint through him?—what of the second Adam, 
and of the stupendous love which wrought out 
my redemption, which should superadd to my 
first life of death a second life of life? All the 
beautiful book of nature unread; all the infi- 
nite treasures of knowledge untasted; all the 
strange (but now familiar) experiences of the 
pilgrimage kefore and none behind my path! 
What a mystery, what a thing of awe is this 
germ of manhood, this infant immortal, an un- 
conscious, helpless babe! Here is the white 
leaf in the beginning of the book; what thrill- 
ing matter will gradually be disclosed as the 


leaves are turned, and partly God Himself 


writes therein, and partly leaves us to fill the 
pages, while the devil waits by to jog our arm. 
What will the story be about? What will be 
its ending ? 

How many and how strange events, actings, 
and sufferings can I reckon up, as I run 
through the pages from that first, which now 
seems as though lying open before me! how 
many sins and shortcomings! how many 
mercies! what a marvellous, wise love, over- 
ruling, arranging all the changes and chances 
as they seemed! what a patient wisdom hold- 
ing the right end of all the tangles! How the 
once young and tender stem of faith ought in- 
deed by this time to have become strong wood! 
Here, and in that very room which strangers 
have since inhabited, this my mortal life had 
its beginning. How natural to ask, in a quiet 
undertone, Where stands the house, where 
waits the room, in which it shall end? Shall I 











be alone, or will dear friends wait around me? | 


Will the time be this year, or must many gene- 
rations of the leaves grow and fall before it 
comes? Of the leaves on my old bough will 
there be many left, or shall I be among the 
last to circle down? ‘There is an interest in 
such speculation; but, after all, what matter is 
it, so but I work earnestly, heartily, with my 
might, now formy Lord? Yet, to look back at 
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the beginning, and to look forward to the end- 
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The beginning of a year, or of any new period 


ing, from our present standing-point, is of of life, is fraught with hope to those who have 


healthy use, and need not be merely a pamper- 
ing of a morbid fancy. 

“ Whatsoever thou takest in hand, remember the 
end, and thou shalt never do amiss.’ 


And it was well, methought, that my father | 


and I passed on from contemplating this first 
page of a life to a collection of its last pages ; 
to a little church, once his own, not far away, 
and its flat, thin tombstones,— 


” 


“ Last pages torn from histories of lives, 


And there was a strange interest for him 
there in picking out among the grey and green 
stones the names of those that he had tended 
and then buried thirty years ago, and to mark 
the new names of recent dates, sometimes 
eliciting an “ Ah, has old —— gone at last?” 
or presently, ‘‘What, so young, and gone so 
soon!” 

Was it any wonder that my musings should 
run on beginnings and endings, as next morning 
we wended our way through the wide, flat, 
mist-bounded miles homewards ? 

Beginnings and endings! The former are 
generally the more bright and glad; the latter 
have about them acertain gravity,—nay, more, 
a sadness ; but often a more sterling worth. 
Ending a piece of work that you are about, you 
finish it with some regret, having begun it 
with zest; yet now it is a possession, whereas 
before it had no existence, except in your in- 
tention. Ending a book that you are reading, 
or that you are writing, you regret its comple- 
tion, and yet the knowledge is now acquired, 
the thought fixed, and made (perhaps) im- 
mortal. How bright and gleeful is the year’s 
beginning ! how hushed and fruitful its ending! 
all which is but an expansion of Solomon’s 
verdict,— 


“ Better is the end of a thing than the beginning 
thereof ; 
And the day of death than the day of one’s birth.” 


And so you shall not quarrel with me, kind 
reader, that I begin this happy new year’s 
spring-time with thoughts through which runs 
an autumnal streak. I may be merry another 
time, but now (it is true) Iam sad. Are there 
not such seasons in the life of all ?—times 
when L’ Allegro is thrown aside, and I] Pense- 
roso pleases better; times when laughter 
shocks and smiles sadden, and when life seems 
altogether too grave and weary and disappoint- 
ing and sad for any mood but that of restrained 
tears :— 


“I said of laughter, It is mad; and of mirth, What 


the untried path before them, sunlight in front, 
and shadows (if there be any) behind ; all to 
gain, and few possessions yet to make loss pos- 
sible. It is fraught with dread rather to those 
whose sun has turned round, whose shadows 
lie before them, and lengthen as they go on; 
who have got of earth’s gettings all or most of 
that which they can expect to get, and have 
, but the apprehension of losses now. Nearly 
all the leaves, except for an autumnal second 
Spring, have grown and developed and waned, 
}and ‘tis but watching now until, one by one, 
they lose hold and glide down, and leave the 
branch bare. Fraught with dread? Yes, for 
| we cannot but miss, and deplore to miss, the 
treasures that are taken, albeit they shall here- 
after be returned to us with usury; and yet 
that dread is not all blackness; over it watch 
serene peace, and clear faith, and holy hope, 
and immortal love, as stars above the black 
| wrath of a storm. And amid the din of the 


| thunder, and the rush of the rain, and the bel- 
lowing of the wind, there are also other 
sounds :— 


‘‘ Well raves the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm, 
‘“* And hear at times a sentinel 
Who moves about from place to place, 
And whispers to the worlds of space 
In the deep night that ‘ aL. 1s WELL.’”’ 
Some bright beginnings there doubtless are 
with bitter endings—some world-feasts, which 








doeth it ?”’ 


summon things sacred and profane to swell the 
joy of the banquet; but the mirth runs low, and 
the laughter dies down, and the glow chills; 
and then amid the hush that has gathered over 
the gaiety and the uproar, there burns out that 
inevitable handwriting on the wall summing 
up all earth’s delights, its gods of gold and of 
silver, of brass, of iron, of wood, and of stone; 
summing up all in one short label—TEKEL: 
“Thou art weighed in the balances, AND ART 
FOUND WANTING.” 

Yes, bright golden mornings have been gra- 
dually obscured by earth’s exhalations, and 
have gone out at last into fitful, lurid endings 
indeed—no soft sunset, but an eclipse at noon : 

“ Mad from life’s history, 
Glad to death’s mystery 
Swift to be hurled— 
Anywhere, anywhere— 
Out of the world!” 
And the worldling’s experience of the world’s 
cruel desertion has often, no doubt, for some— 
‘“* Made each chance knell from distant spire or dome 
Sound like a seeking mother’s anxious call, 
Return, poor child! Home, weary truant, home!” 
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“The Philistines make war upon me, and God 
hath deserted me, and answereth me no more.” 
Ah! bitter case; and yet, even so, die waiting 
for God, though He tarry, rather than turn 
aside in heart’s despair and frenzy, to seek aid 
of the devil! 

And yet, however bright the beginning of 
life may have been, the ending may be better ; 
better— 


“ The day of death than the day of one’s birth,’”’ 


as the wise king told us. We who continue in 
this dying life are like mariners and passengers 
upon a broken, wave-beaten hull. The mighty 
surge of death thunders upon the unknown 
shore; we cannot escape to it without that 
dreadful venture into the deep. It is dark, 
and there is mist and uproar, and we are all 
bewildered; and yet there is an infallible chart 
which might reassure us, The waves crash upon 
our deck and bear them away, the near, the dear, 
from our outstretched arms; and a wild wail 
follows, a foolish wail, for ourselves left behind 
and for them gone before. A foolish wail for 
them, for there they stand (if they loved and 
served the Lord)—there they stand upon the 
safe, firm shore, and smile to see us clinging yet 
to the storm-beaten vessel, and hugging the 
snapped masts, and wringing lamenting hands 
over those that the kind rude waves rescued 
from the wreck and bore to land. Oh their 
trembling, and shrinking, and dismay at the first 
struggle in the chill, bottomless waters! Oh 





the wonder and the joy when now their feet 
began to feel land! Oh the rapture and the 
ecstasy when radiant forms and familiar faces 
were now welcoming them from the retiring 
surge! and then the deep peace, and sublime 


safety, and unutterable calm with which they | 
also stand and watch for new comers from the | 


battered hull of Life-on-earth ! 
Tf such an ending here be such a beginning 
there, then— 


“ What is life, that we should mourn ?—why make we 
such ado ?’”’ 


To secure such an ending, the true saying 
may be urged upon the young, that— 
“ Well begun is half ended.” 


To which the needful “antitheton ” (after Lord 
Bacon’s fashion) shall be opposed as a caution: 


“ Let not him that girdeth on his harness boast him- 
self as he that putteth it off.”’ 


(Golden Hours, March 1, 1870. | 


| 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


| 


Yet fear not, though you tremble; keep thou || 


fast by God, and set then step after step for- | 


ward, without doubt or dismay; scruple not to 
accept Rabbi ben Ezra’s invitation :— 


“ Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made ; 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, ‘ A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God; see all, 
nor be afraid /’” 


DAYBREAK, 


WE are waiting for the clouds to break | 
We are watching for the dawn, | 

For the first faint flush of the rosy light, 

For the first soft flood of the sunbeams bright, 
For the sweet, long-tarrying morn. 


There are shadows now on heath and hill, 
And the drifting clouds look grey, 
And the stars still linger, and still the gleam | 
Of the moonlight silvers the meadow stream, | 
As it glides along its way. 


There will soon be slender lines of gold 
In the dim, dark eastern sky, 
And above the mountain a crimson streak, 
And a purple tint on each pine-crowned peak, 
That will bid the night gloom fly. 


Then the moon's fair rays will all grow pale, 
And the star-gleams fade away ; 

And the cold, calm heavens be blue and bright, 

And the clouds be crested and fringed with light. | 
With the tender light of day. | 





And the stream will shine among the reeds, 
And the lilies by the lake 





Will unfold their buds, while the wood-birds sing | | 


Till the copse, and forest, and valley ring, 
And the mountain echoes wake. 


There is nothing half so fair on earth 
As the first. bright blush of dawn, 
When the shadows die in a flood of light, 
And the clouds and darkness are put to flight 
By the sunbeam hosts of morn. 


But the glory soon grows faint and dim, 
And the crimson flushes fade ; 

And we turn away from the east, and sigh 

For a perfect dawn that will never die, 
For a day that hath no shade. 


We must wait till all life’s storms are past, 
And when death’s dark clouds are riven, 

We shall find pure brightness beyond the tomb, 

We shall view the glory that cannot gloom, 


We shall pass from earth to heaven. 
FIDES. 
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VISITS TO MOSLEM AND COPTIC ANTIQUITIES IN CATRO. 


Ir was a fine, bright Egyptian spring morning, 
early in March, when I sallied forth with a 
companion who had procured an order which 
enabled us to visit all the mosques of Cairo, 
including one or two to which access is not 
very easily or frequently obtained. 

A guide, or “valet de place,” had first to 
be obtained from the police office, and of 
course, as usual in the East, this occasioned 
some delay; but in due time the whole party, 
travellers and guide, were mounted on our 
donkeys—the universal mode of conveyance 
in Cairo,—and wending our way through 
curious in-and-out streets, and under arch- 
ways, and past square courts with thick shady 
trees inside them, and picturesque old build- 
ings with projecting gables and latticed win- 
dows, to our first object—the mosque of Sitt 
Zeynab. This very ancient place of Moslem 
worship is dedicated to a famous female saint. 
Strange to say, though the Mohammedans 
despise women, and do not require any kind 
of religious observances from them (except 
fasting in Ramadan), they can boast of several 
female worthies who are reverenced as saints, 
and whose names are still those most com- 
monly given to Moslem women. The principal 
of these are Cadiga and Ayesha, wives of 
Mahomet, Fatmeh, his daughter, and Zeynab, 
the lady who gives her name to the mosque 
in question, and lies buried within it. 

It is a large antique-looking building, in 


standing engaged in his prescribed devotions, 
and two or three sleeping figures, wrapped in 
their mantles, lying scattered about under the 
pillars. I find that these were the care-takers 
of the building, who make it, in fact, their 
home, taking their meals and siesta, and 
probably their night’s lodging, under the roof 
of the sanctuary. Inall the mosques I visited 
there were sleepers, and I fancy many made 
the place a kind of daily “lounge,” for in the 
outer courts there were always groups 
smoking, conversing, or enjoying the dolce far 
niente. 

A grating on one side shows us a side room 
containing a sarcophagus, supposed to be the 
tomb of the holy Zeynab. 

We resumed our chausswre, and our donkeys, 
and again threaded our way through a 
labyrinth of narrow and evidently very ancient 
streets, past several smaller mosques with 
elaborately carved minarets, some gorgeously 
painted with all the colours of the rainbow, 
others with only broad stripes of white and 
brown, or green; others quite unadorned. 
At last we reached the mosque of Azan, which 
is also the great Mohammedan college, not only 
of Cairo, but of the Moslem world, being 
reckoned the centre of Islam learning and 
bigotry. Alas for the mistake of those who 
say Islamism is dying out! 

Again laying aside our shoes, we passed | 
across a vast square marble quadrangle with 





very bad repair, though said to be one of the 
best in this respect among the old ones: the 
Easterns do not share our modern eagerness 
for restoring old churches. 

At the door, as usual with Moslem places of 
worship, we had to leave our boots; I obtained 
a pair of loose slippers, and we were soon 
treading softly on the carpeted floor of the 
vast empty building. The absence of the usual 
objects in Christian places of worship—seats, 
altar, or communion-table, &c.—made it seem 
even larger than it was, On one side is a flight 
of steps leading to a kind of pulpit with a mina- 
reted canopy, where the sheikh—as the minister 
of religion is called here (“Imaum,” is the 
Turkish title, and “Mullah” the one used in 
West Africa)—preaches on Fridays. A niche 


was in the side of the building, facing Mecca, 
as I concluded, to which the worshipper turns, 
as our Ritualist friends think it right to do to 
the east. 

But at this time the building was nearly | 
empty, only a stray worshipper here and there 





massive pillars of the same. On the floor 
were laid strips of matting, on which numerous 
groups of white-turbaned men and lads were 
seated cross-legged on the ground, in little 
knots of threes and fours, some with books or 
sheets of manuscript in their hands, some 
with tin or zinc plates (the substitute for 
slates), on which they write with pen and ink. 
All seemed busied in studying or conning 
tasks. There appeared to be no regular 
teacher; they seemed to be helping each 
other mutually, some talking together, or 
showing their works to each other, some 
writing on leaves of paper, or sheets of tin, on 
their hands (desks seem unknown here); and 
in most groups one reading aloud, and rocking 
himself to and fro as he read—the universal 
practice with Orientals. 

Through this outer court we passed into 
the mosque itself, which was the largest we 
had yet seen. The whole spacious area was 
entirely filled up with groups of learners like 
those we had seen outside; a side room or 
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vestibule was occupied in the’same manner,'a system so , powerful and deeply rooted, and 
Wherever there was space for them, groups so congenial to the fallen nature of man; but 
were seated, all intent on their studies; and a/ the gospel command is clear, and the promise 
hum of busy voices resounding through the sure,—God’s word “shall not return to Him 
building. | void.” 

To the Christian eye it was a very painful’ In this, as in all the mosques we visited, 
sight. Here we saw assembled a multitude of there was a side court containing a kind of 
zealous and attentive students, devoting all pavilion, or many-sided kiosque, something 
their powers and their time, with an earnest- like the “baptistery” in the churches at 
ness and perseverance which might be an Florence and Pisa. It is a kind of enclosed 
example to many well-instructed European fountain, used for the purpose of drawing 
youths—to what? to the thorough under- water for their numerous ablutions. In one 
standing of a false and corrupt religion. | or two instances this fountain was open at the 

These Mohammedan scholars are often ex-'| sides, with a tank or stone basin within, 
ceedingly learned in their own way. They at which several men were bending, engaged 
devote much time and attention to the culti- in performing their ablutions; rubbing first 
vation of their own language, this remarkable the face and neck, then the arms up to the 
Arabic tongue, which possesses a power of) elbow, and then the feet, with water. 
superseding and driving out other languages,| In our way from the college we passed | 
analogous to the power of a dominant race, to | several drinking fountains, all of them enclosed | 
subjugate and absorb inferior ones. Gradually, buildings i in the shape of a kiosque, like those 
but surely, the Arabic has gained the as-| ‘in the mosques, and some of them richly 
cendency over Coptic and Syriac, and is now | decorated with elaborate carving, or in blue 
the universal language of the people all and gold. The water is contained in a kind 
through Egypt, Syria, and North-west Africa. | of trough, which runs round the inside of the 
The thorough understanding of all the niceties ‘building; there are grated windows or loop- 
and refinements of this language and its difficult holes, through which the passer by inserts his 
and complicated grammar is the principal ob-| cup and fills it. These arrangements are pro- 
ject of these Arabic teachers; it fills the place bably to keep the water cool in the summer 
in their colleges that the Latin and Greek do| heats. 
in ours; but the ultimate aim and end of all The next mosque we visited was the one 
this labour is the study of the Koran and | bearing the title of “ Hassan and Hassein.” 
its numerous commentaries, which hold the| Theinterior of this building is more striking | 
same place with the Moslems as the Talmud/and more richly ornamented than any we had 
does with the modern Jews. yet seen. The vast open space is, as usual, only 

It is easy for those who behold Islamism at} broken by the pillars and the pulpit, but there 
a distance to speak of it with modified admira-| are side doors, handsomely inlaid with solid 
tion, as a system of pure Theism, and its| though clouded silver, and others very elabo- 
worship as something which may be, at least | rately carved. | 
to a certain degree, elevating and purifying in| Texts of the Koran in various colours, a | 
its character. A nearer view of Islamism! kind of illumination, ran round the cornices 
would at once dispel this illusion. It is a| and pillars, and the ceilings and cornices were 
system practically deadening to the conscience | painted in Arabesque patterns, coarsely, but in 
and moral sense. Those who have, to a/ bright and well-harmonized colours, which | 
certain degree, freed themselves from the /;looked very well at a distance. 
trammels of its degrading superstitions, are| We entered just at tke time of the three | 
often men of little or no religious belief; while | o’clock prayer. About forty or fifty worship- 
the mass of worshippers have no idea of! pers, it might be more, were standing in a | 
religion as affecting the heart or life. With! row, in front of the niche already described as 

| 





them it consists in a round of puerile cere- looking towards Mecca. We sat down on a | 
monies; and prayer is nothing but a formal ledge of the carpeted floor to watch the pro- 
and mechanical repetition of a string of ceedings. One spectator was there beside us; | 
epithets applied to the Creator, accompanied a woman, the only one present, sat near us, | 
by bodily prostrations and genuflexions. | muffled in her large black silk “habarah,” or 
But in proportion to the Moslem’s real outer mantle, and taking no part in the cere- 
ignorance of the nature of true religion is the monial. Prayer is not considered a woman’s 
intensity of his bigotry, and the centre of this business. 
vast system of delusion and false teaching The devotions of the row of worshippers 
is the college we have just described. It, were led by a man at their head, who repeated 


is indeed no light work to endeavour to shake | in a kind of intoned voice or chant the name of 
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“ Allah,” apparently with some epithet added 
to it; then the standing figures all, as if moved 
by clockwork, sank down, knelt, prostrated 
themselves with foreheads touching the floor, 
raised themselves into a sitting posture, 
again stood; and these manoeuvres were re- 
peated again and again with an accuracy and 
regularity which would not disgrace soldiers 
on drill. 

During this time the chant was continued 
and repeated by the leader somewhat after the 
manner of the responses in a Romish church, 
the others responding from time to time by the 
repetition or echo of some one catchword, or 
the cry of “Ah!” This went on for about 
ten minutes, when it ceased and they dispersed. 
They certainly seemed attentive and serious; 
but the sleepers scattered about slept on, and 
others smoked or watched them quietly with- 
out taking any part. 

Our next visit was to the mosque of Sultan 
Kaloon, one of the most curious of all the 
ancient places of worship in Cairo, and one to 
which comparatively few European travellers 
have had access. The large outer quadrangle, 
which is invariably found in all those buildings, 
was elaborately paved with mosaic in variously 
coloured marble. The inner room, or place of 
prayer, was shut, but through the grating we 
could look into it; two of the windows were 
broken, but the third was in good preservation. 
All were of painted glass, the patterns ar- 


ranged like those in a kaleidoscope, to avoid | 


the possibility of imitating the form of any 
living thing: the colours being bright and 
clear, the whole had a very good effect. 

The tomb of the Sultan stands in a side 
court; it is a large sarcophagus covered with 
crimson cloth, with texts of the Koran worked 
on it in white; it is placed, as is very usual, 
under a kind of canopy or kiosque. This side 
court was somewhat like the aisles ofa cathe- 
dral; the pillars are massive and said to be 
hewn each out of a single stone. The carv- 
ing of the ceiled roof and cornices is done 
in the most delicate tracery, a kind of “ lace- 
work,’ somewhat like the models of the 
Alhambra. 

We passed through many more lofty and 
spacious courts and galleries attached to this 
mosque; in a door in the wall of one was fitted 
a solid black stone, which our guide assured us 
was a sovereign remedy for ophthalmia, any 
patient who touched it being certain of cure. 
If so, it seemed strange that out of the many 
outside who were so afflicted none were willing 
to avail themsel~ss of so wonderful a re- 
source. 

Connected with this mosque is a building 
for the reception of insane patients, which, 


however, was at this time shut‘up; so we 
resumed our saddles and were soon threading 
our way through the quaint and characteristic 
“bazaars,” or narrow streets lined on each 
side with open shops, looking like the booths 
at a fair, where the shopkeeper ‘sits cross- 
legged on his counter, with his goods piled up 
within his reach. One of these bazaars was 
appropriated entirely to the manufacture of 
the universally worn yellow slippers, another 
to cutlery, a third was a “ sweetmeat bazaar,” 
having every shop in it piled up with heaps of 


white and red burnt almond sugar plums, and | 


various sticky combinations, pink, 


ellow, or | 


brown, while a fourth is gorgeous with bright | 


coloured shawls and kerchiefs hung up on 
every side. 


And after a progress through | 


these native bazaars, we emerge into the | 
“ Musky,” or quarter of the European shops, | 


and thence into the grand square of the Erzbe- | 


kieyh, bright with the spring sunshine, and 
so our day’s sight-seeing is over. 

A few days later we resumed our mosque- 
hunting expeditions. There was still the 
Tailome, the oldest building of the kind extant 
in Cairo, to be seen. It must once have been 
a magnificent structure, but is much out of 
repair ;-and its outer court has been made a 
general receptacle for beggars and cripples. 

In one corner of the quadrangle stood a 
wretched mud hut, round which gipsy-looking 
half-clad children were running dbout and cla- 
mouring for “ backsheesh,” while sundry ragged 
objects, lame or blind, were lounging about en- 
joying the pleasures of idleness. A big one- 
legged boy in a blue shirt, armed with a crutch, 
which he used very handily, seemed the guar- 
dian of the place; he drove the children right 
and left with his crutch, and despatched a 
messenger for the key of the inner room, which, 
after some delay, was brought by the blind 
doorkeeper. It was a regular "Arab key, a 
kind of long bolt of iron, with spikes made to 
meet wires in the lock and pull them back. 
With the aid of this primitive instrument the 
door of the sanctuary was opened, and we 
looked into a strange scene of present desola- 
tion and (evidently) past splendour. 

The area is a spacious one, the arches pointed 
like those of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies in Europe, and carved with very tasteful 
leaf-work. The wooden carving of the pulpit 
is very handsome and elaborate—that is, what 
remains of it, for great part is destroyed; and 
the kebla, or niches, turned towards Mecca, is 
inlaid with coloured mosaic somewhat in the 
Italian style, but much defaced. 

Attached to this mosque is a curious mina- 
ret tower, with a winding stair round it. It is 





said to have been planned by a certain sultan, 
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who was seen one day twisting a piece of 
parchment idly, as it appeared, in his fingers. 
His vizier, who appears to have been more 
plain-spoken than respectful, remonstrated 
with his master on his waste of time. 

The sultan, instead of being offended at his 
minister’s boldness, mildly vindicated himself 
from the charge. 

“Tam not wasting my time,” he said. “I 
mean to build a tower to this mosque, and have 
a spiral staircase on the model of this twisted 
parchment.” 

And, either from such having been his ori- 
ginal intention, or to justify the employment 
which had scandalized his faithful adviser, he 
carried out his plan, and built the tower and 
staircase which still remain. 

From the Tailome we proceeded to the gene- 
ral cemetery to see the tomb of Mahomet Ali’s 
family. The burying-ground is just on the 
outskirts of the city, and on the confines of the 
desert, which extends, in some parts, very near 
to the city gates. 

It was a curious ride through this strange 
kind of “Campo Santo”—the tombs were 
varied. Some of them plain and raised stones 
in a kind of oblong square, sometimes with a 
kind of turban at the head, carved in stone, to 
indicate its being a man’s resting-place ; some- 
| times built like mosques, with elaborate domes 
and minarets; these, again, interspersed with 
| the same kind of enclosed drinking fountains 
we had seen before. Here and there a tomb 
| was built under a kind of open kiosque, with 
pillars; but this is said to be very uncommon. 
In the midst of all this monumental splendour 
were scattered a number of mud hovels, with 
their usual tribe of wretchedly poor inhabit- 
ants, blue-mantled women and _half-clothed 
children squatting about—a village of the 
living poor among the relics of the departed 
rich and great. 

The tomb of the family, which the energy 
and talent of its founder has made so famous, 
stands near some very pretty gardens of lemon 
and sycamore fig trees, the green waving fuli- 
age contrasting pleasingly with the mass of 
white domes and minarets. This tomb is built 
as @ mosque, and must be entered as a sanc- 
tuary, leaving the shoes at the entrance. The 
area inside is spacious and full of sarcophagi of 
various sizes, some richly but not very |taste- 
fully decorated with blue and gold. 


under a handsome open kiosque. The Friday 
service was over, and only a solitary worshipper 
was left—an aged man, who was seated on 
the floor reading his Koran as he rocked him- 
self to and fro, 

There are remains of handsomely painted 
windows, in a kind of honeycomb pattern, with 
small rourd divisions, forming what is called 
in the Continental churches a rosace; and the 
kebla stone, fixed in the side niche to form 
the polestar for the faithful worshippers, was 
elaborately inlaid with a mosaic which resem- 
bled the Italian “pietra dura.” 

It certainly seems as if these arts, afterwards 
carried to such perfection in Italy, might have 
had their first origin in the East. 

It was a little before this excursion that I 
had visited another remarkable monument of 
the palmy days of ancient Moslem grandeur in 
Cairo, the tombs of the caliphs. Very striking 
it is to issue through the noble “gate of vic- 
tory,”—the archway through which the pil- 
grims set out for Mecca—into the desert, and 
to see spread out before us the graceful red- 
dish yellow domes and minarets of this won- 
drous city of the dead. 

It would have taken us too long to explore all 
the tombs, we therefore selected one or two 
of the most remarkable to visit. The tomb of 
Sultan Burne (one of the Mameluke chiefs), 
like that of Mehemet Ali's family, is built on the 
plan of the old mosques, with the square court 
surrounded with colonnades, double ones on 
the side where the entrance to the inner build- 
ing, or place of prayer, is found, and the 
fountain for ablution in the outer court. A 
part of the building, however, is in ruins, and 
among the broken rafters of the partially un- 
roofed top, the sparrows and swallows had 
evidently made their nests and flitted in and 
out, recalling the words of the psalm, “The 
sparrow hath found her an house, and the swal- 
low a nest where she may lay her young.” 
Leaving the city of tombs, we ascended one 
of the range of sand-hills which commands a 
magnificent panoramic view—the tombs, the 
sandy plain, stretching on to the shining white 
buildings of the Abbasieh on one side; and 
behind the tombs the beautiful old city, with 
its minarets, and palaces, and palm trees inter- 
spersed, the Nile in the far distance winding 
like a blue ribbon with its belt of verdure and 
cultivation on each side, and on our other 





The “mosque of Sultan Hassan,” the last of 
these places of Moslem worship we visited, is, 


hand a vast extent of undulating yellowish 
sand, hill and valley. Under our feet were 


like most of the others we saw, a good deal| treasures for the geologist; fossils, fragments 
out of repair; but it must have been a really | of conglomerate crusted over with tiny shells, | 
splendid edifice: the arabesque carvings are|and other curious remains, telling of former 
beautiful and elaborate, and the doors richly | strange convulsions of nature. And so ended 
inlaid. The place of ablution was a large tank | our wanderings among the mosques, 
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On another occasion I visited some antiqui- | ing to all present. The host had been elevated 
ties of a different class; we had been told of a| before, but very quietly, and our remaining 
curious old Coptic church at Old Cairo (a vil-| still while the others prostrated themselves 
lage on the Nile, about two miles from the | excited no remark. 
city), and made an expedition to see it. We} After the service the chief attendant showed 
alighted from our donkeys in one of the narrow |us over the church very courteously. The 
streets of that straggling village, and made|carving on the screen and reading-desk is 
our way through a vestibule, which looked |elaborate, and very beautifully executed: it 
more like an approach to a stable than to a / seemed wood inlaid with ivory. On the desk 
church, into the consecrated building. Though | lay a large volume of the Gospels, illuminated 
dark, we found there had been considerable at-|in the medieval style, the characters chiefly 
tempts at decoration ; the floor was paved with | Coptic, with a sentence of Arabic here and 
marble, and the walls covered with coarsely |there. Our guide evidently knew nothing of 
illuminated pictures of saints, done in colours | Coptic, and seemed quite impressed with our 
on a gold ground, like some of the old medizeval |cleverness in making out some of the letters, 
specimens one sees in cathedrals and picture | which, from their resemblance to Greek, was 
galleries in Europe. The figures certainly did |easy enough: the characters seemed a kind of 
not do credit to Coptic art; they looked as if|rude Greek intermixed with Hebrew letters— 
taken from dwarf models, with short legs and/so, at least, it appeared to us,—written from 
huge heads. The chancel was nearly shut in | left to right. 
by a screen and curtains, only leaving an open-| Our guide did the honours of the extremely 
ing in the middle, through which we could see | bad pictures on the wall with quite as much 
a reading-desk with lighted candles, with two | pride as the really beautiful carving,—all was 
or three choristers, I suppose, standing before |equally great in his eyes. “Santa Maria!” 
it; and at another opening, which led from | he exclaimed, with extreme complacency, as he 
the chancel into the choir, a priest standing | pointed to a hideous caricature of the Virgin. 
before an altar, with a large white mantle | Then he showed us St. George and the Dragon; 
covering his head and shoulders, and a Maltese | St. George is quite as much the patron saint 
cross in colours on the back. A blind man|of the Copts as he ever was of our own coun- 
and two or three lads were acting the part | try, and “Girgas” (the Arabic version of the 
of choir, dressed, however, in} ordinary garb, | name) is a very favourite one. Then the good 
while two or three others were swinging cen-| man led the way to a niche where he trium- 




















sers with incense. There was a plentiful supply phantly pointed out a roll of crimson cloth 
of lighted tapers, but nothing betokening either which he said contained the arm of St. Ma- 
wealth or any of the “ pomp and circumstance” |carius. He kissed the reliquary devoutly, and 
of a gorgeous worship, | wanted us to do the same. I longed for Ara- 
The priest and choir chanted alternately in | bic enough to explain to him my objection to 
Arabic, the chant resembling the somewhat | follow his example. We were then shown a 
wild and barbaric performances of the Nile | curious dark hole at the bottom ofa flight of 
boatmen rather than anything in the European | steps, where baptisms were said to have been 
style of church music. Occasionally prayers |performed. A yet older church, now shut up, 
were rapidly muttered, and the worshippers | was behind this vault or well. All these sanc- 
prostrated themselves with faces to the ground. | tuaries and their belongings were evidently 
The principal attendant beckoned us courte- very ancient, probably dating from the more 
ously into the chancel, where we stayed till the prosperous days of the Coptic church. 
service was over. After the prayers and re-| It was a relief to turn from these ruined 
sponses were finished, a plate was handed and deserted spots, and cross the river by the 
round to all present, with small round cakes ferry, to visit Roda Island, the site of Seid 








of highly leavened bread on it, stamped with a| Pacha’s once magnificent and now deserted 
kind of honeycomb pattern, a large hole in the palace; and the remainder of our morning was 
middle, and smaller ones round it. Each put spent in its lovely gardens, luxuriating in the 
a small coin on the plate, and taking a cake, perfumed masses of orange blossoms and pink 
put it up to carry away. | roses, and looking on the broad river as it lay 
We were told afterwards that these cakes befure us sparkling in the glorious Egyptian 
were made of what remained of the bread of sunshine, with its shores bordered with glis- 
the communion after consecration, and the | tening white palaces and palm groves, and in 
large and small holes stamped on it were to the distance the great pyramids of Gizeh, their 
represent Christ and the apostles. They were outline cut clear and sharp against the deep 
handed round, not by way of a celebration of blue sky. 
the communion, but as a kind of friendly offer- | On the whole, our conclusion from all we 
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saw was, that the ignorance and degradation 
of the Coptic population is very little less 
than that of the Moslems. One or two anec- 
dotes I heard, gathered from the experience 
of those who had lived and laboured further 
up the Nile, may give some idea of their 
state. 

At Fayim, a town in Upper Egypt, a young 
man came one day to the bishop to request 
ordination—a request very frequently made 
with a view to save the young candidate 
from the dreaded military conscription, or the 
searcely less dreaded forced labours. 

The bishop’s only question was, “ How much 
can you pay?” 

The candidate thought he could raise among 
his friends a sum amounting to about three 
pounds in English money. 

“Very well,” replied the bishop, “come on 
such a day and bring the money.” 

The day came, and the candidate appeared 
with his bag of coin. His Eminence eagerly 
looked into it. 

“Is that all you have got?” he angrily 
asked. It was a hundred piastres (about ten 
shillings) short. The poor man and his friends 
protested it was all they had, and implored 
him to excuse it and perform the ceremony. 
But the prelate was inexorable. Three pounds 
was the sum promised, and less than that he 
would not have; and he ended by turning the 


| poor votary and his friends out of the house. 
| They were unwilling to give up the point, fresh 





efforts were made, and at last the remaining 
sum was, with great difficulty, raised among 
the friends and neighbours of the candidate, 
and he reappeared with his bag full. The 
bishop ascertained that all “nominated in 
the bond” were there, and proceeded at once 
to perform the ceremony without further 
question. 


The.process was thus described by one who 
had been ordained. 

“Open your mouth,” said the bishop. 
“Wider, that is not wide enough.” 


saying, “ Receive the Holy Ghost !” 
When some circumstances prevented the 


got an empty water-skin, blew into it, and sent 
it round to them all, directing each to let the 
air from the skin be blown into his mouth, so 
that all might receive the heavenly gift. 

The Copts, however, have some advantages 
over the Moslems. They acknowledge and 
reverence the Scriptures, though they are little 
acquainted with them; and they make no ob- 
jection to reading, hearing, or even circulating 
them. Imperfect and corrupt as is their form 
of Christianity, still it is some advance from 
Islamism ; the moral sense is less utterly dead, 
the habits of life less demoralizing. 

Yet the task of the Christian missionary 
teacher is no easy one. The jealousy felt by 
many of the Copts about preaching the gospel 
to the Moslems is one serious hindrance out 
of many, and must make it more difficult to 
influence the one class through the medium of 
the other, as so many have hoped to do. 

Still some progress is made; it is something 
that the Scriptures are more and more widely 
circulated, and that there is a willingness to 
listen both among Copts and Moslems. And 
we have every reason to trust that through 
the power of Him who alone gives the increase, 
the time will come when both among the fol- 
lowers of the false prophet, and the ignorant 
professors of a corrupt and imperfect Christi- 
anity, a “people shall be called forth” for the 
name of Christ, who will worship the Father, 
not with vain and empty ceremonial, but “ in 
spirit and in truth.” B. JANE WHATELY. 





WOODTHORPE 
? 
BY FRANCES ROLLET. 


CHAPTER XI.—NEW YEAR’S MORNING. 


Tue following morning Louisa met Miss Tur- 
nor a few yards from her father’s gate. “I 
am on my way to call at the vicarage,” she 
said, “if the doors are not closed against me, 
a treatment I well deserve for being so tardy 
in coming.” 

“I will turn back with you,” answered 
Louisa, “ there is no one in at present.” 

“ But that bag on your arm tells me you have 
business on hand, I will come again.” 

“ My business is not important. I am only 


| taking back some spoons I borrowed of Mrs. 
| Stamp, and then I am going to leave a note at 
Mr. Sooby’s. 
come with me?” 


it is not very far.” 

“ About a mile and a half.” 

“Then I will come, please, there will be 
plenty of time for me to get back to give papa 
his dinner.” 

“T need not ask how Mr. Turnor is,” said 





Louisa, “ your being out speaks for itself.” 
“He has been quite brisk this morning, 


He then blew into the candidate’s mouth, | 


It is a lovely walk, will you 


“Thank you, I should like it, of all things, if | 





| 


candidates from coming in person, the bishop | 
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positively asking some questions about last 
evening’s entertainment, and when Mr. Ald- 
rich and I were talking it over in his room he 
seemed really to enjoy hearing us. Do you 
know I feel almost crazy, what with seeing 
him so much better and the pleasure I have 
had.” 

“You must try to get out more than you 
have done, or the mad fit will not be lasting.” 

“ Even under those circumstances I do not 
suppose it will. My delights have been dread- 
fully short-lived of late. I don’t know how it 
is, but if I have that light, buoyant, happy 
sensation one is blessed with sometimes, it 
always is the precursor of evil.” 

“ Surely you haven’t it now?” 


was full of dread. I expected to hear, when I 
got home, that papa had been restless and had 
wanted me;—not a bit of it, he had slept all 
the evening. I asked tremblingly this morn- 
ing what sort of a night he had had—an extra 
good one. I looked out anxiously for the post- 
man—he declined honouring us with a call. 
Now I am angry with myself for allowing the 
| morbid feeling to get possession of me. How 
‘| am I to overcome it?” 
|| “TI cannot tell you, unless laughing at it 
| will frighten it away.” 
|| “I have tried that; but laughing is not so 
'| easy when everything around tends rather to 
|| make one cry.” 
| “Look upon it as a good omen this time, 
and be happy. One of your clouds is begin- 
ning to show its silver lining, perhaps the 
others will soon follow suit.” 
“They will some day, I believe.” Maud 
was silent a minute or two, then, suddenly re- 
|| collecting herself, she continued, “Oh dear, 
|| Miss Miller, how egotistical and selfish I am. 
Whenever any one is kind enough to talk to 
me, the conversation invariably turns on me, 
or us—us, meaning papa and me—and I very 
cleverly manage to keep it in that channel. I 
have not even had the good grace to ask how 
Mrs. Miller is after her exertions.” 
“Mamma is none the worse, thank you.” 
“ You look very tired.” 
“Do EP” 
“ Was the excitement too much for you?” 
“Oh no, excitement never keeps me awake.” 
“Could you not sleep? ” said Maud, won- 
dering what made Louisa blush and look so 
confused. 
“Not very well,” she answered, listlessly ; 
“T should think the tea was too strong.” 
“Tf this walk does not take away your pale 
and weary look I shall send Mr. Aldrich to 


“T had it all yesterday, and as an antidote | 


she said, sharply; then, to turn the conversa- 
tion, “ Did you admire that young lady who 
was with the Sooby party ?” 

“TI thought her lovely. 
Soobys ? ” 

“Mr. Sooby farms his own land, so you 
may either call him a big farmer or a little 
squire. That is his house.” 

“ What a pretty place! What lovely coun- 
try it is all about here; the view from those 
front windows must be perfect.” 

“Tt is, almost. First they look into the 
garden, which is splendidly laid out, over it 
they command all that vast plain, with Dulton 
and some villages to break its monotony; and 
| finally to the left on yonder hill there rises up 
our cathedral, proudly asserting the fact that 
| the county is not all a level swamp, as is so 
generally believed.” 

“Will you leave me here to gaze on the 
prospect while you deliver the note?” asked 
Maud. 

“ Certainly, if you wish it,” answered Louisa. 
“T shall not be long away.” 

She was soon back again. “Let us hurry 
through this field,” she whispered, “ Mrs. 
Sooby is close upon us, I only just escaped her 
at the door.” 

They ran on, single file, close under the 
hedge, and spoke never a word until they were 
in the next field. 

“This is not the way we came,” said Maud. 

“No. I want to show you another walk, 
prettier than the one we came by.” 

“ How kind you are.” 

“ You appreciate the beauties of nature so 
thoroughly,” said Louisa, “it is a real pleasure 
to me to show them you. You must be fond 
of walking.” 

“T am, especially with two such adjuncts— | 
a nice companion and charming scenery.” 

“Would you like me to call for you some- 
times when I am going out for a walk P When 
can you most comfortably leave Mr. Turnor ? ” 

“In a morning, please. I am so grateful 
to you. I hope I shall get back into Mr. Ald- 
rich’s good graces,” she continued, laughing ; 
“he has been furious with me for not going 
out more. I dare not tell him the chief reason 
was my objection to walking in a strange land 
alone, lest he should have offered his services 
as escort.” 

“ Should you have objected ? ” 

“Not exactly—I don’t know—I felt, I 
saw quite enough of him when papa was so 
bad. I like him a little better than I did.” 

“ You astonish me. I understood you were 


Who are the 





greatly pleased with him from the first.” 








prescribe for you.” 
“There is nothing the matter with me,” 


“T was satisfied with his skill as a doctor, 
but somehow I could not take to him as a man.” 
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Be oF peg only singing the song as well as I 


| good music should be appreciated by a rustic 


| at a concert the best music is the most liked.” 


| Anthony goes to Oxford.” 
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“He has been as solicitous about you as if 


you were an old and valued friend,” said 
Louisa, warmly. 
“ Oh! he has been most kind; so gentle with 
papa, and patient with me, and I know I often 
provoked him. But I am getting over my 
prejudices: don’t look so indignant.” 
“TI was only wondering what prejudices you 
could have against him, I did not mean to look 
indignant,” said Louisa. 
“ Well,” replied her companion, “I thought 
him conceited and inquisitive, and inclined to 
take too much upon himself, and a few more 
little faults I discovered in him, but I shall 
see them no more.” 
“ What has altered your vision ? ”’ 
“ First, I know now he had difficult cards to 
play, and secondly, he sang so wonderfully 


been he, I should have said, ‘only too glad,’ 
when you requested him ‘to wander wherever 
you went.’ ” 

“What nonsense,” said Louisa, reddening, 


could.” 
“ Nonsense apart, I was surprised that such 


audience.” 
“That is a point which often puzzles me. 
There are few musicians in the village, and yet 


“You have educated the villagers’ taste. 
The style in which you manage your church 
music must have a humanizing effect on them.” 

“T expect you will dislike me for being con- 


said Louisa. 

“ Please do not be sarcastic, you'll frighten 
me. I think you have every reason to be 
really proud of your choir; no other village 
can boast a better.” 

“Tt will sustain a loss in a fortnight, when 


“T wish I could sing bass for you when he 
is gone.” 

“Do you sing?” 

“T used to do.” 

“ Will you join our choir?” 

“Oh do not ask me, because I shall not like 
to refuse you anything. My getting to church 
at allis uncertain, and if I do come I may often 
be late, so that the little pew behind the stove 
is the best place for me.” 

They now turned out of the fields into the 
road which led directly to the village, and 
coming down this road at a quick walk Louisa’s 


“I thought you wanted to call at Mrs. 
Stamp’s,” suggested Maud, following her. 

“ Another time will do just as well,” and she 
hurried on. 

But it was of no use, they had not gone 
many yards before she heard footsteps behind, 
each moment brought them nearer, imper- 
ceptibly she quickened her pace. 

“T’ll get to the end of this lane,” thought 
she, and they just reached it as Mr. Aldrich 
overtook them. They all three stopped and 
exchanged first of January salutations, then 
Louisa, making some lame excuse about want- 
ing to get home, bade them good morning, and 
walked quickly on towards the vicarage; Miss 
Turnor, accompanied by Mr. Aldrich, took the 
opposite direction, which led towards her home. 

Louisa never paused until she was safely 
locked ig her own room. 

“ Why does everything go contrary in this 
world ?’’ she murmured. “ We love the people 
most who care the least for us, and they, in 
their turn, bestow their love where it is not 
wanted! Now I suppose two people are to be 
made miserable! But I don’t know, she’ll 
come round in time, and he'll be all right. 


girls do. I wish I could hate her, that would 
be a satisfaction; but I cannot, she is so nice. 
Certainly she gives him no encouragement. 
One thing I declare I will not do. I won't be 
the cat’s paw used to bring them together out 
of her father’s house; when I fetch her for a 
walk it shall be when he is out of the place 
visiting his patients. I never saw any one so 
over head and ears in love. Perhaps he will 
hear something about her which will change 
his mind! No, I know him better than that. 
Perhaps she may refuse him! If she should, 
what then. Bah! it would do me no good. 
I must bear it patiently; well, I'll try when 
this first paroxysm is over, but I am not going 
to pretend to submit all at once, for I know 
there must be a fierce battle before that point 
is arrived at. There's the dinner-bell! What 
a good thing I had not begun to cry.” 

She dashed off her hat and jacket, and 
rushed down to dinner. 


CHAPTER XII,—MISCONCEPTION, 


Mr. Turnor was gradually improving; week 
by week his nurses could see that another 
step in the right direction had been mounted. 
He was yet confined to his bed ; once they had 
tried to get him up, but on its proving too 





sharp eyes espied a well-known figure. 
“Do you mind coming this way?” she said, 


shady lane; “ it is a shorter cut.” 


much for him they had determined to wait 
patiently until he should be stronger. The 
right side was still powerless, but the con- 


| traction down that side of his face had nearly 
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disappeared, and he could now articulate so as 
to be understood. Contrary to Mrs. Brown’s 
expectations, his mind was not quite shattered, 
but his memory seemed to be completely lost, 
and his whole character changed; formerly 
impatient and irritable, now bearing all aches 
and pains without a murmur, often suffering 
needlessly in his great fear of giving trouble. 


|| Cheerful, at times, he would appear to be, and 
| although he could understand but little of 


what Maud meant when she gave him accounts 
of her walks with Miss Miller, or told him 
some of Johnnie’s naive remarks—that young 
gentleman generally managed to accompany 
them—he liked hearing her, and showed by 
an occasional question that he took some inte- 
rest in what she said. 

Mr. Miller came to see him nearly every 
day, thanks to Mrs. Brown for that arrange- 
ment. Maud had resisted his being taken 
up-stairs, fearing the sight of a stranger might 
do her father harm, but Mrs. Brown, supported 
by Mr. Aldrich, begged until she gained her 
point, and the result proved her right. 

She argued that the sight of Mr. Miller had 


| never done any person, well or ill, anything 


but good, and she was sure Mr. Turnor would 
be thankful. Some people fill a place directly 
they enter it; Mr. Miller had the wonderful 


| art, in a sick-room, of making his presence 


almost unfelt while his influence over the 
patient was shown immediately ; often a person 


'| in high delirium would be calm and quiet 


during his visit. The first time he approached 
Mr. Turnor’s bedside the sick man looked 
rather startled and bewildered; after talking 
to him a minute or two the frightened look 
vanished. The next day he stayed a little 
longer and offered up a short prayer. On 
rising from their knees Maud saw that her 
father’s left hand was moving restlessly under 
the bed clothes, and that his mind was bent 
on something. 

She lifted the hand from under the clothes, 
beckoning to Mr. Miller to come nearer. He 
held out his hand, which Mr. Turnor grasped 
with all his feeble strength; tears came into 
his eyes, and he made a violent effort to speak. 

Maud’s instinct came te his aid. 

“Do you want to ask Mr. Miller to come 
again, papa?” she said. 

The pleased expression of his face showed 
she had guessed rightly. Still he was not 
satisfied and retained his hold of Mr. Miller’s 
hand. 

“Thank you for coming,” said Maud. “ You 
have been a great comfort to papa.” 

The hand was released, and Mr. Turnor 
looked satisfied. In subsequent visits, as the 
power of speech returned, he would talk to 





| Mr. Miller, asking simple childlike questions, 


but occasionally surprising him by making 
some very learned remark. 

With his doctor, too, he would converse 
sometimes, but in his case he preferred listen- 
ing to his conversation with Mrs. Brown and 
his daughter; and he was generally indulged 
by Mr. Aldrich’s sitting for nearly an hour 
with them, talking over the affairs of Wood- 
thorpe and its inhabitants. Mrs. Brown began 
to suspect that these visits were not of an en- 
tirely unselfish nature, but, like a wise woman, 
she made no remarks on the subject. One day 
they were sitting in Mr. Turnor’s room work- 
ing, at least Mrs. Brown was teaching Maud 
to knit, when he joined them. Mr. Turnor 
had been watching them some time, and Maud 
was in high spirits because he was taking a 
more sensible interest in her doings than she 
had seen since his seizure. 

“Have you cut yourself, Miss Turnor?” 
said Mr. Aldrich, walking up to the fire near 
which she and Mrs. Brown were. 

“No,” answered Maud, looking up with 
bright eyes and a flushed face. “ What makes 
you think I have ? ” 

“T thought Mrs. Brown was binding up 
some wound, she was twisting her fingers so 
dexterously about yours.” 

“If you had asked if I had pricked myself it 
would have been more to the point,” she said, 
showing him the four bright needles. 

“The point seems to have been more to you 
than agreeable, judging from the redness of 
the forefinger. If Mrs. Brown has given you 
a prick or two, they will punish you for giving 
me the cut this morning.” 

“I have not pricked her, sir,” said Mrs. 
Brown, laughing; “ Miss Turnor uses that 
finger when she ought not. She has made it 
bleed once.” 

“Tt will obtrude itself,’ said Maud. 

“T thought your will was always strong 
enough to carry your point.” 

“In this instance, whether I will or no, I 
cannot help pushing the point, and that is how 
I get pricked. That might form the theme 
for you to write a moral essay on.” 

“ Happy thought! And wind up with ad- 
vice and caution to all people not to kick 
against the pricks,” 

“Very good advice, sir,” said Mrs. Brown, || 
“but oftem difficult. to follow.’’ 

“Mr. Aldrich would only have to give it,” 
said Maud, “ there is a vast difference between 
giving and taking.” 

“ Does that imply that if I were to bestow 
on the world in general some good sound pre- | | 
cepts, I should not myself practise what I 
had preached P” 
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“You have quickly put that construction 
on my remark.” 

“ One of the maxims I preach is, Never to 
cut a friend, and I am sure I practise it.” 

“ Of course you do.” 

“Why, of course? You do not.” 

“T was not aware of that fact. I am sure I 
have never cut you.” 

“T beg your pardon. You have two or 
three times. You did this morning.” 
| ~ “How, when, and where.” 

“By turning down the Thorpe Lane the 

moment you caught sight of me coming up the 
| Dulton Road, when you were walking with 
| Miss Miller.” 
| “Now, Mr. Aldrich, I will preach you a 
| small sermon containing a lesson learned by 
} me in the school of ddversity. Before you 
| judge of people’s actions find out their motives, 





day, and told her he should not be at church 
the following evening, because his uncle was 
going to preach at the Wesleyan chapel and he 
wished to hear him.” 

“T should have thought Stamp’s uncle would 
have been a ranter,” said Aldrich. 

“No, sir, the whole family are Wesleyans 
except the Mrs. Stamp, who lives here, and it 
was a great grief to her husband when she 
joined the Primitives.” 

“T believe all these different sects of dis- 
senters are the cause of half the squabbling in 
Woodthorpe. 

“ T amafraid you are right, sir ; it is very sad.” 

“Your party is the most peaceable, which is 
due to you, I expect.” 

“No, sir, not at all. There are a few old 
members belonging to the Wesleyans who 
have some authority left, and they keep things 





| or discover if they had any motive at all.” 
|  “ Concisely put.” | 
| “ We turned down the Thorpe Lane,” con- | 
tinued she, “because Miss Miller wanted to | 
call at a house in it. If at this, or at any 
other time, I have cut you, it has been unin- 
| tentional; I have not seen you.” 

“T stand corrected; I apologise for having 
mentioned the subject. But it struck me as 
curious that every time I happened to be 
meeting you, you should circumvent me and 
prevent it.” 

“Tt was merely accident or chance. I hope 
you will go and scold Miss Miller, it is not 
fair I should get it all.” 

“Why should I scold her now that you 
have appeased my anger by satisfactorily ac- 
counting for your unfriendly behaviour P ” 

“Then, please, the next time we offend in 

| company will you attack her? It will be her 
| turn.” 

“ Tf I chance to see her before the cause of 
offence be forgotten, I will.” 

“You often go to the vicarage, do you 
not?” 
| “J used to do, but now my practice is ex- 
| tending I have not so much idle time on my 
hands. I go up once a week to the choir 
| practice if I can possibly manage it.” 

“Ts Charles Stamp in the choir yet, sir?” 
asked Mrs. Brown. 

“Yes, Mrs. Brown. There is no danger of 
our losing him, is there P” 

“There is some talk about him in the 
village, sir, and I cannot make out what it 
means. His mother is angry with him for 
attending church, and as he was at our chapel 
on Sunday night I thought perhaps he had left 
it.” 

“T can account for that,” said Maud; “he 


in better order; they also prevent rivalry 


among the young men by naturally taking the 


head of affairs.” 

“You always know everything, though no 
one dare accuse you of gossiping. Can you 
tell me why my housekeeper’s father is going 
to leave the village ? ” 

“ James Marfleet, sir? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“He has quarrelled with his brother, and 
made the place too hot for him.” 

“Have they disagreed about their dead 
brother’s little bit of property P”’ 

“No, sir, that was all settled without an 
unpleasant word passing between them. Iam 
ashamed to tell you that the wish they both 
had to be considered the head of the Primitive 
connection, and the determination that neither 
would yield to the other, has been the root of 
the quarrel.” 

“Tt appears religion is a stumbling-block to 
them,” said Mand; “they had better have kept 
worldly.” 

“That is just what they have done, I should 
say,” remarked Aldrich. 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Brown. After a 
moment’s pause she continued, “It is a great 
puzzle with me to know whether it is better to 
keep what Miss Turnor calls worldly, or to 
turn what we in this part of the world call 


religious.” 


“T should have thought you would have no 


doubt on that subject.” 


“ T should have none, sir, if Icould see that the 
religion professed was pure and undefiled, but 
when I see so little fruit of conversion amongst 
professors what am I to think of it P” 

“T don’t believe in conversion.” 

“Sir!” 

“(Can any one possessed of a grain of com- 
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mon sense believe that the crowd of people 
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flocking nightly to the Reform chapel, getting 
worked into a state of delirium by the threats 
of that man who was a prizefighter, and going 
through the process of what he terms conver- 
sion, are one whit more fit for heaven than 
they were before ?” 

‘Some may be, sir, and are I firmly believe ; 
but the falling away of many in a few weeks, 
nay, even a few days, is proof that their con- 
version was not of the Lord.” 

“Do you believe that sudden transition 
from wickedness to holiness is possible? ” 
asked Maud. 

“Oh yes, miss. No one can doubt it who 
believes the Bible. Saul of Tarsus, for instance ; 
and on the day of Pentecost we are told three 
thousand souls were added to the Church. 
We may take later times and speak of the 
days of Wesley; one cannot but believe that 


| the conversions worked through him and his 


preachers were wrought by the Holy Spirit of 
God, and many of them were sudden and 
powerful, like a clap of thunder.” 

“Tgnorance on the subject prevents my 
comparing the life and doings of Wesley with 
what I see going on here,” said Aldrich ; “ but 
I should imagine one is like a play, badly 


| acted, in imitation of the other.” 


“T never knew anything about dissenters 
until I came here,” said Maud, “so my ex- 
perience of them is limited, but it seems to me 
that they err through ignorance. I had an 
example of it the other evening when I was 
returning from drinking tea at the vicarage. 
Susan fetched me home. As we were passing 
the Ranters’ chapel there was a most awful 
howling, screaming, and groaning going on. 
‘What is that?’ I exclaimed, seizing hold of 
Susan, for I felt terrified. ‘They are converting 
in that chapel to-night,’ she answered: stopping 


| a moment to listen, she continued: ‘They’re 


| beating the devil out of somebody.’ 
| you mean?’ I said, hurrying on. 


‘What do 
‘When a 
man’s converted,’ she replied, ‘if he won’t 
pray, the preacher sends some one to clap him 
on the back till the devil leaves him, and then 
he prays.’ Thinking Susan must be labouring 
under a mistake, I questioned her closely ; she 
declared she had seen it done,and assured me'she 


| firmly believed in the efficacy of the operation.” 





“ Do not be offended at my impudence, Mrs. 
Brown, but it does astonish me that you, with 
your light and knowledge, can continue a dis- 
senter,” said Aldrich. 

“Tm not offended, sir, but I’m sorry you 
regard me as a dissenter. I am a member of 
the Church of England, and do all in my power, 
in accordance with my conscience, to support 
it. I am a Methodist, but no more a dissenter 
than Mr. Wesley hin:self was. He said it was 





not expedient for us to separate from the es- 
tablished church, asserting as a reason that it 
would weaken the cause of pure religion; also 
he said that to form a plan of a new church 
would require infinite time and care, with much 
more wisdom, and greater depth and extensive- 
ness of thought, than any of us are masters of. 
From all I read of Mr. Wesley I can only con- 
clude he loved the church; one of his own re- 
marks is, ‘ The first message of all our preachers 
is to the lost sheep of the Church of England.’ 
And the Rey. Charles Wesley, in the testimony 
which he adds to his brother’s twelve reasons 
for not separating, says, ‘My affection for the 
church is strong as ever: and I clearly see my 
calling ; which is, to live and die in her com- 
munion. This, therefore, I am determined to 
do, the Lord being my helper.’ ” 

“Ts it the Methodists’ or the non-Methodists’ 
fault that you are considered dissenters P ” 
asked Aldrich. 

“ Faults on both sides I should say, sir.” 

“T shall study the two sides to be able to 
argue with you. Mr. Turnor is looking tired, 
I fear we have already talked too much for 
him.” 

“No,” said Maud. 
for closing in for the night. 
getting his tea ready.” 

“George!” said the feeble voice of Mr. 
Turnor. 

The three looked at each other in astonish- 
ment. 

“George,” he said again, rather impatiently. 

Maud went up to him. What is it, papa?” 
she said. 

“ George,” he repeated, looking at Aldrich. 

Maud beckoned him to her side and whis- 
pered, “He evidently thinks you are my 
brother.” 

“ Why do you so seldom come to see me?” 

“T come every day, sir.” 

“Do you! Then it is not often you remain 
so long as you have done to-day.” 

“T will stay as long every time I come if 
you wish it.” 

“Do. I like to hear you talk, Where is 
your mother P ” 

Mr. Aldrich looked at Maud, who pointed 
sorrowfully to her black dress, while the invalid 
gazed so earnestly, so longingly, into his face, 
as if he fancied with him rested the power of 
restoring the lost wife, he felt he could not 
answer the question. At last he said, and it 
was with difficulty he could keep his voice 
steady,— 

“ Business calls me away; I will come again 
to-morrow. Good night.” 

“ Good night,” said Mr. Turnor, staring, half 
wonderingly, half inquiringly, at him. 


“Tt is nearly his time 
I hear Susan 
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Maud accompanied him downstairs, for she 
dared not remain in her father’s room, dreading 
a further questioning. 

“T wonder if papa has mistaken you for my 
brother all through his illness,” she said. “ He 
has always been pleased to see you.” 

“He may have done. Am I like himP” 

“ About the same height,” she replied, con- 
ning him over; .“ you are both dark, and have 
plenty of beard and moustache, there the re- 
semblance ends.” 

“ Has he seen him since he was taken ill?” 

“No. . Not since we came here.” 

Aldrich felt himself turn white at these 
words, for it just occurred to him he had heard 
that a son of Mr. Turnor’s had been the night 
he was attacked. He was sure it was true, 
and he knew too that he had only one son. 
Why had she volunteered that story? Could 
that open honest expression be a deception ? 
Was she an adept, and so could tell a story at 
any moment unhesitatingly ? These thoughts 
flashed through his mind like lightning. He 
gazed into her face until she blushed and turned 
her head slightly round. She had never blushed 
at his look or avoided it before; what did it 
betoken now? . She was the first to speak. - 

“Do you_think papa’s. mind,-or rather 
memory, is returning?‘ Before this evening 
he has not mentioned either George or mamma. 
Oh, Mr. Aldrich! what shall I do if he should 
ask me where she is P” 

“Invent something,” he answered, bluntly, 
His eyes were fixed on the fire, he did not -see 


| the look of scorn and anger she shot at him. 








“1 never have told him a falsehood,’ she 
exclaimed, “and I’ will not do it now.: I 
should not have expected that advice from 
you, Mr. Aldrich.” 

“ And I should not have thought of giving 
it half an hour ago.” 

She was too indignant and hurt to ask what 
within the half hour had predeved the change ; 
she merely said,— 

“T will trust to my wits, they have not -yet 
failed me,” and walked out of the room, leaving 
Aldrich in no enviable frame of mind. 

He remained leaning on the’ chimney-piece 
for some time, nursing ‘his self-made’ trouble. 
He was certain if she could boast of never 
having told her father a falsehood it would not 
hold good as far as, he was concerned; she had 
denied a fact having taken place, whereas he 
knew quite well to the contrary. He thought 
she might have known him well enough to 
trust him with a secret if she really wished 
it to be kept one. Then his thoughts took a 
retrospective glance at the whole time since he 
had become acquainted with her. His first 
fce'ing towards her had been one of pity and 





compassion; she was so lenely and in such 
distress ; he had longed to be of use to her, 
and very gently and patiently had he taught 
her to regard him as a friend to whom she 
might apply in any trouble. Then, as her noble 
and sweet qualitics developed before him the 
first feeling had unconsciously given way to its 
nearest of kin. The question occurred to him, 


Had he been deceiving himself by thinking of 


her as he wished her to: be, instead of trying to 
find out what she really was? Louisa Miller 
was right when. she told herself that Mr. 
Aldrich would care nothing about the mystery 
hanging over Mr. Turnor; but he did care, 
from the deepest depth of his heart, when he 
thought that she, who he was beginning to 
hope would be the blessing of his life, could be 
capable of deception.. “Unless I can prove 
her innocent,” he thought, “ I'll die rather than 
take any further notice of her. The woman 
who is to be my wife must never have told a 
lie to my knowledge.” 

And with this reflection he left the house 
and walked moodily towards his own. 

Maud went up to her father’s room, feeling 
angry and astonished. Mr. Aldrich, who had 
always been so kind and gentle with her, so 
forbearing when she was impatient and wilful, 
had suddenly, without any visible reason, 
turned rough and rude. ‘“ What right had he 
to tell me in that brusque way to tell a story! 
and how savage he looked! Something must 
have offended him, but I don’t exactly see how 
that is possible. What can it have been?” 
Before she could answer the question, Susan 
came in with Mr. Turnor’s tea, and she had to 
give her attention to him. 

To her great relief he made no more allusions 
to past subjects, and-settled down for the night 
in his usual calm and peaceful manner. 

When Maud went to her own tea, she 
noticed something unusual in Susan’s manner. 
She was excited, and when spoken to was in- 
capable of giving a sensible answer ; she hovered 
about the room, and left it a moment after 
re-entering it, .“‘Is there an epidemic of slight 

attacks’ of temporary insanity in our house 
to-day?” thought Maud; “Susan looks as 
queer as Mr. Aldrich did. Surely Mrs. Brown 
will not catch it next!” 

“ Please ’m, might I go out to-night?” asked 
Susan, standing half-through the open door- 
way, looking like a frightened school-girl. 

“Do you want to go home?” 

“No ’m. 

“ Where do you want to go?” 

No answer. 

“I must say no at once,” continued her mis- 
tress, “if you are ashamed to tell me your 
reason for wanting to go.” 
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remark. “Ta, no, Mrs. Brown, it wouldn’t be 
“T cannot grant you this request.” natural.” 
“Please, ’m, please, Miss Turnor, give me| “If Miss Turnor gives you leave to go to 
| leave; ” and Susan burst into tears. chapel to-morrow, shall you ask God to pardon 
Maud was touched, and began to doubt. your sins?” 
within herself if she were right in refusing the| “Ifthe preacher tells me to, I shall.” 
girl, so she half compromised. “Shall you ask Him to forgive you for 
“ Not to-night, Susan,” she said. | hating Betsy, and to teach you to love her as 
* May I go to-morrow?” yourself?” 
“You must let me think about it; I will “There'll be no call for me to do that, ’m.” 
tell you in the morning.” “ But there will, for unless you do it you 
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“Tare n’t ashamed, ’ m,’ * said Susan, humbly ; fault with y you, “my girl. I should not have 








“bat I expect you'll be cross wi’ me.’ |hired you for Miss Turnor if I had not known 
“T will not be angry,’ "said Mand, kindly; | your good qualities. Iam asking if you are 
“tell me what is troubling you.” sorry for having offended your heavenly 
“ Please, ’m, I want to go to chapel.” | Father; for though you do not disobey Miss 
“ What for?” | Turnor, you often disobey Him.” 
“To get converted.” | “La, Mrs. Brown! How?” 
“ But you cannot go on purpose.” | Mrs. Brown continued, apparently unheed- 


“Yes, ’m, Ican. One of my cousins is going, | ing the question, “If Betsy Ryan, the girl 
and she wants me to go along with her.” you lived fellow-servant with last year, was to 
“You do not know what you are about, my | come to see you, would you speak to her?” 
poor girl; you ask to go and get converted in| “No, I’m sure I wouldn’t; I hate her.” 
the same way you would ask to go and get| “If she were starving, would you give her 
your hair cut. You cannot fix the exact time | some money ?”’ 
and moment for your conversion.” “ Not if I had hundreds.” 

“ May I go, ’m?” pleaded Susan, not being; “If you heard some disgrace had befallen 
able to comprehend the sense of her mistress’s | her, should you be sorry?” 





When Mrs. Brown came down, Maud called | cannot be converted.”’ 
her into the room, and asked her advice. | “T never can forgive her.” 
“May I talk with Susan about it?” she | “Then you need not ask God to forgive 





























asked. |you. Jesus Christ says, ‘If ye do not forgive, 
“T shall be very glad if you will,’ answered | neither will your Father which is in heaven 
Maud. “TI will call her in.” | forgive your trespasses.’” 
“Who came to fetch you to go to chapel to-| Susan was silent and thoughtful. Mrs. 
night?” asked Mrs. Brown. | Brown continued, “ Do you know what getting 
“ My cousin Ann,” replied Susan. | converted means ?” 
“ Has she been before ?” | “Going to class and prayer meetings, and 
“She came last night, ’m.” | chapel and things.” 
“Why did she come last night?” | “Is that all?” | 
“To tell me who had been brought in.” | “Yes.” After a moment’s thought, “There's | 
“Had any of her fellow-servants been | the Sunday school.” 
brought in?” | “One more question I am going to ask. 
“Yes, ’m;” and Susan began examining | Should you have wanted to go if your cousin 
the pattern of the carpet. | Ann had not called last night?” 
“ Which of them ?” | No reply. 
“The waggoner and third man,” she said, | “ Give me your answer, and you may go.” 
in a low tone. | Still silence. 
Mrs. Brown changed her tactics. | “Don’t be frightened, my dear; I am not 
“ Do you feel your sins a burden to you?” | going to say any more to you this evening, but 
she asked. |I should like you to say ‘Yes,’ or ‘ No,’ and 
“T don’t think I’m very bad, ’m. I never | | whichever it is I shall believe you. "| 
steal, nor tell lies, nor disobeys my missis.’ “No,” said Susan; and she slipped out of 
“ But you do other things.” the room. 
“Do you find fault with me, ’m?” she said, “T see how it is, miss,” said Mrs. Brown; 
looking at Maud. “one of the men brought in last night is 
1 “No, Susan; you are a good servant, and a| Susan’s follower, and she fears he'll turn her 
good girl, as far as I have to do with you.” off if she does not imitate him. I suspected it 
(| Susan shot a triumphant glance at Mrs. | throughout.” 
| Brown, who answered by “I am not finding} “What a good thing you were here!” said 
Q 
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|| how, the more simply one has to teach, the 


‘| you teach me?” 


| thankful to do so.” 





|| consequently the thawing snow had found an 
| easy access into the house, and unfortunately 
'| had also found its level on her bed. The spouts 
|| were choked up, and the water which ought to 

have flown through them was trickling down 
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Maud; “I should have yielded to her entreaty. 
She was so earnest, I thought it might be for 
good.” 

“ I had seen no proof of the Lord’s working 
a change in her, and I knew nothing had oo- 
curred to cause a sudden conversion; that is 
why I looked for a reason of this world.” 

“How ignorant she is! Tell me, Mrs. 
Brown, what can I do to teach her a 
little ?’’ 

“ Tf you would hear her read the Scriptures, 
and explain them a bit to her, it would be a 
great blessing.” 

“‘ She shall read a chapter to me every even- 
ing, but I do not know how to explain. Some- 


more thoroughly up in one’s subject one ought 
to be; and I feel myself sadly ignorant. Will 


“Tf the Lord will permit me to teach one 
who has been so much better educated, and is 
more learned than myself, I shall be deeply 


“ Please, Mrs. Brown, will you do one thing 
for me?” 

“ A thousand, if I can, miss.” 

*“* Will you tell Susan I cannot let her go to- 
morrow, and also give my reasons P ” 

“Yes, miss, and I will offer up a prayer 
with her that she may be directed to the 
strait gate. Who knows but this may be 
the means of her striving to enter in, and thus 
being really converted ? ” 

The following morning Mrs. Brown went to 
her home, taking her dinner with her as she 
intended staying the day. It was time her 
things were seen about, for damp was making 
sad havoc among them. During the last heavy 
fall of snow one or two tiles had given way, 


the walls both inside and out. All this she 
beheld without feeling the slightest dismay or 
anger. “A bricklayer will soon cure the out- 
side damage,” she thought, “ and I must come 
every day and light fires until the inside is 
dry.” But her equanimity was a little upset 
when she caught sight of her husband’s chair 
falling to pieces; the chair which had been ap- 
propriated solely to his use, and in which he 
had died. She sat down on one hard by, lean- 
ing her elbow fondly on the arm of it. It was 








a rare thing for her to be unnerved, but the 
sight of the chair in that state brought back 
to her mind so vividly the recollection of the 
past that tears flowed fast and freely. 

In a few minutes she was herself again, and 


busily working in another room. She was in 
the act of pushing her feather bed down the 
narrow staircase when she heard a knock at 
the outer door. The bed proving an effective 
barricade, she was fain to call out, “ Come in, 
please.” 

“Tt’s me, Mrs. Brown,” said a voice from 
the kitchen. 

“Tl be with you directly, Liza,” answered 
Mrs. Brown. 

“ Let me help you,” said Liza, advancing to 
the foot of the stairs. And the two quickly 
deposited the bed on the kitchen hearth. 

“T had no idea you'd got home again.” 

“Tt was strange you should knock at the 
door of an uninhabited house,” said Mrs. 
Brown, smiling through the tears which still 
bedimmed her eyes. 

“T should say till I saw your windows open 
and the smoke coming out of your chimneys. 
When did you leave Mr. Turnor’s ?” 

“T’ve only come for a few hours to air my 
house.” 

“And not afore time,” said Liza, glancing 
round. “La, Mrs. Brown, the parlour paper’s 
ruined! Don’t you feel a’most crazy?” 

“TI am sorry, because it will cost money to 
repair it which I should like to have spent in 
another way.” 

“Well, nothink ever does move you. I 
should ha’ been like a bedlam if I had found 
my bed in this state.” 

“Would that have mended the mischief? ” 

“ No, but it would ha’ relieved my mind.” 

“And when the mind was relieved, how 
would the conscience have felt ? ” 

“Oh, when my mind’s made easy, I set to 
work and think no more o’ my trouble. Let 
me help you a bit, Mrs. Brown; all them 
things wants rubbing dry, or they'll be clean 
spoiled; and the brasses and tins is all of a 
red rust.’ Seeing Mrs. Brown hesitate, she 
continued, “I’ve nothink to do for an hour 
or 80.” 

“T shall be very thankful for the help,” said 
Mrs. Brown, “if I am not taking you from 
your work.” 

“You’re not; and if you was I shouldn’t 
begrudge ye.” 

While Mrs. Brown looked after the re- 
mainder of her bedding, and examined the 
contents of « chest of drawers, Liza scoured 
vigorously at the before-mentioned brasses 
and tins. When their respective works were 
finished they both went into the parlour to 
rub the damp off the chairs and tables therein 
contained. 

“That's strange work going on in the vil- 
lage,” remarked Liza. 

“ What is the matter?” 
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“You must know— it’s a good deal belong- | talking all sorts o’ bosh, we forget there’s One 


ing to your set.” 

“T know nothing particular. Tell me.” 

“ Haven’t you heard that young Thompson, 
as plays the harmonium in your chapel, was 
afore the magistrates on Monday for poach- 
ing P ” 

“ Yes, I have heard that.” 

“ Well, some says he ought to be made to 
give up his post; and others says it’s none so 
much harm he’s done, and he ought to keep it; 
and he says he won’t give up; if he goes they'll 
have to kick him out.” Liza eyed Mrs. Brown 
keenly; her face was grave and troubled. “And 
you haven’t heard this afore?” 

“No, Liza. Are you sure it is true?” 

“Tt’s true enough, ’m. I know something 
else too.” 

* What is it?” 

“ You’ll most likely scold me for gossiping 
if I tell you.” 

“Tf it is anything you ought not to tell me, 
or I ought not to know, don’t; but if it is 
something being kept from me for a bad pur- 
pose, you will do right in telling me.” 

“T declare you know everythink, whether 
you're telled or not.” 

“T have had a strong feeling lately that 
things are not going smoothiy amongst the 
Methodist Connection. I have also been 
troubled in my dreams.” 

“They are keeping you in the dark about 
this Thompson business.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“T do know, ’m; and I made up my mind I 
would tell you of it if I could get a’ oppor- 
tunity.” 

“ T’m obliged to you. 
thing more?” 

“ There’s going to be a meeting at Dowty’s, 
to talk the matter over privately like, this 
afternoon, and they don’t want you to be at it, 
because they know you will be all for out.” 

“Thank you again for telling me. I shall 
go to brother Dowty’s. May I say you told 
me of the meeting if occasion requires ?” 

“Oh yes,’m. I don’t care who knows what 
I say.” 

“Then is your conversation always such as 
becomes a Christian P ” 

“Well, I spoke without a thought. I 
shouldn’t like you always to hear what I talk 
about.” 

“ Why object to me?” 

“You're so particular; and you look so 
troubled when one says aught you think 
wrong.” 

“Tt appears you do not mind about the 
heavenly King hearing what you have to say.” 

“Why, you see, Mrs. Brown, when we’re 


Can you tell me any- 





above can hear us. We can see you, but we 
can’t Him.” 

“ That speech of yours ought to teach you a 
lesson. It proves if you do not keep God in 
your thoughts above everything, and try to 
obey the command, ‘ Pray without ceasing,’ you 
must get wrong.” 

“ When one’s so busy, and bothered with the 
bairns, and may be one’s husband’s awk’ard, 
that’s none so easy to do.” 

“TI could almost promise that if you spent a 
little more time in prayer, you would not feel 
so busy, your children would be less trouble- 
some, and your husband more amiable.” 

“ How do you make that out?” 

“You would be more gentle and forbearing, 
which would influence all around you.” 

“You always speak the truth, so I believe 
you; but I can’t see it.” 

“You can try it, Liza.’ 

The conversation was taking rather too 
serious a turn. Liza was one of Mrs. Brown’s 
most ardent admirers, and liked talking with 
her of all things, but she was apt to feel uneasy 
if she herself happened to be the particular 
topic; Mrs. Brown’s remarks were a little too 
pungent when directed at that object. She 
adroitly changed the subject by— 

“It’s a thousand pities your good furniture 
should drop to pieces like this. Let me look 
after it when you’re engaged, and keep the 
house aired.” 

“IT am grateful for your offer, but it is 
seldom my things take any harm; I shouldn’t 
like to trouble you.” 

“You may trust me, I should do the same 
as if you was in the house.” 

“Trust you, Liza! Indeed I could.” 

“T would light a fire sometimes, and dust a 
bit; I should never be for peeping about.” 

“ As for that, you would be welcome. Every 
drawer, closet, and box is open, except one, 
which contains the dearest earthly treasure I 
possess,—all the letters my dear husband ever 
wrote to me; and they would be of no value 
to any one but myself.” 

“They wouldn’t to me, upon a certainty, for 
I can’t read writing. Can I do anything 
more for you to-day?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“Then I'll away home, the bairns ‘ll be in 
for their dinners.” 

“I cannot offer’ you anything to eat,” said 
Mrs. Brown, “ because there is nothing in the 
house except a few sandwiches Miss Turnor 
cut for me.” 

“Don’t name that, ’m. I didn’t expect there 
was. Good morning.” 

“Stop,” said Mrs. Brown, taking out her | 
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purse, “you must not go without your 
” 


“T want none, thank you all the same. I 
proffered my services, you didn’t hire me;” 
and with that Liza took her departure. 

It was not long ere Mrs. Brown followed 
her. The news she had heard had made her 
very uneasy; she saw her people were going 
to commit an error, and she felt she must do 
all in her power to prevent it. She called on 
one or two members, for two reasons: first, 
to ask if the fact of the meeting’s taking place 
were correct; and secondly, to discover, if 
possible, the public feeling on the subject. 
This she found a difficult matter. There was 
not a member of her class who would have 
hesitated a moment about speaking to her on 
any trouble, of whatever nature; but when it 
came to be a question of right and wrong, 
none dare express an opinion contrary to what 
they knew would be hers. However, she 
arrived at this conclusion, that those who 
liked young Thompson and his family were in 
favour of his remaining in office, while those 
who were not particularly friendly towards 
him thought he ought to be expelled. 

At half-past three she called at Mr. Dowty’s, 
and found the whole party assembled, and in 
eurnest conversation. To judge from the ex- 
pressions on their faces when they heard her 
voice at the door, they were not too much 
pleased to see her; but they welcomed her 
with some degree of heartiness into their 
circle, 

“You must excuse my coming into your 
house uninvited, please, sister Dowty,’’ she 
| said, 

“We didn’t know you was at liberty, or we 
should have sent for you; but I’m real glad 
to see you,” said Mrs. Dowty; and there was a 
little emphasis on the “I’m.” 

“T was seized this morning, all ona sudden, 
| with a longing to go to my house; and, as 
| my patient was pretty well, I asked Miss 
Turnor to spare me. While there I heard of 
this meeting, and the cause which had called 


} — 


“It’s a strange bad job it’s ever happened,” 
remarked one. 

“ Accidents does happen in the best regu- 
lated families,” said another, “and the only 
thing to be done is to make the best of ’em.” 

“Just so,” said Dowty, “so we must now 
find out what the best is.” 

“I should say the best is to let things go 
on quietly as they have done,” continued the 
last speaker. ‘“ What’s the good o’ making a 
upstir? We've had no bother with the singers 
since Thompson’s had the management of ’em, 
and he’s a first-rate player.” 





“And that’s a consideration,” said Dowty ; 
“and, what’s more, if Thompson’s turned out, 
his brother and sisters would be sure to leave 
the singing pew.” 

“T’ve heard something to-day, master,” said 
his wife. “If he goes, the whole family of 
*em mean to leave the Connection, and have 
promised to join the Primitives.” 

“ We should lose on to a score o’ members,” || 
exclaimed a young man, who hitherto had not | 
spoken a word. 

“They would be the right on it,” remarked 
one of the former speakers ; “if I was them I || 
should do just the same. They believe he’s || 
innicent, and has been unjustly punished; I || 
do too, and it’s my opinion we ought to stick | 
to him.” 

An old man sitting back in a corner, and 
who had been perfectly mute until now, 
said,— 

“You are acting wrong; he ought to be 
expelled.” 

“ Ay! but thou sees the days of expelling is 
over,” continued the last speaker. 

“‘More’s the pity,” murmured the old man. 

“IT recommend,” said Dowty, “that we give | 
him a good talking to, and threaten to punish | 
him if he is not more careful.” 

“What's to be said to the superintendent | 
when he comes to-morrow? We must all be | 
agreed.” 

“We must speak up for Thompson, and 
declare we consider him innicent.”’ 

“Well, I suppose there’s no call for us to 
stop any longer now; we must mind and all 
be at the meeting to-morrow.” | 

Mrs. Brown had kept so quiet, the company | 
had forgotten her presence. It was always a 
great trial for her to have to make berself 
conspicuous, and still greater to appear any 
one’s enemy, and in that light she knew she 
should be regarded by the whole Thompson 
clique. However, duty reigned supreme with 
her; when she saw it was right to act or 
speak, nothing could keep her quiet. 

“T must beg you all toremainafew minutes | 
longer,” she said; “I cannot help differing 
from you, and doing all in my power to oppose | 
you.” 
“T thought, as you kept so still, you was 
agreeing with us,” said Dowty. 

“T could not see my way plain at first, so 1 | 
waited until I could teel the Lord had given 
me a right judgment. You will do very 
wrong if you gloss over sin in that way.” 

“But we, some on us, don’t believe the 
fellow is guilty.” 

“He has been found guilty by the autho- 
rities of the land. Can you assure me that at 
three o’clock in the morning of last Thursday 
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week Richard Thompson was in his father’s 
house, and in bed ?” 

“ No, Mrs. Brown, he was with the poachers ; 
but I don’t believe he was poaching.” 

“Thy father, Dowty, was expelled for a 
much lighter offence,” remarked the old man. 

“Indeed! What was it?” 

“He married thy mother, as steady, honest, 
and sweet a girl as ever lived, but she was an 


| unbeliever.” 


“TI never heard o’ that afore.” 

“ May be not, but it’s true. He was soon 
received back into society, and his wife along 
with him; and they lived and died firm in the 
faith.” 

“Tt’s my duty, as a class leader, to meet the 
superintendent to-morrow,” added Mrs. Brown, 
“and I shall speak freely on the subject. I 
shall also beg of all the leaders to be present.” 

“But, Mrs. Brown, what shall we do for a 


| player?” 


“You know my opinion on the subject of 
our singing. I should advise to sell the 
harmonium, and let the singing be simple, 
grave, and devotional, such as we can all join 
in. We were forbidden by the good men of 
old to introduce organs into our chapels, and 
had we obeyed the command we should have 
been spared this trouble, as well as a many 
others.” 

“]T knew Mrs. Brown would be for ousting 
poor Thompson, because she hates the sound 
of the instrument.” This was said by the 
man who had been advocating the “let alone ”’ 
principle. 

“TI am sorry you should think spite is at 
the bottom of my conduct,” answered Mrs. 
Brown; “believe me when I say it really is 
not. My only motive is to act so as to bring 
no slur on the name of believers. Do not let 
us give our enemies a cause to triumph over 
us. Oh! my brothers, have we asked counsel 
of the Lord? I fear we do not go to Him as 
we ought to do; we are too self-confident and 
self-opinionated. Before we separate, let us hold 
communion withour Father. Brother Dyer,” 


| A jealous, just concern 
For Thine immortal praise ; 

| A pure desire that all may learn, 
And glorify Thy grace.” 


| “That woman allus gets over me,” remarked 
one of two men who were walking away from 
Dowty’s house. 

“We're beaten,” added the other. “She’ll 
get her own way; and the worst of it is, she’s 
so meek and mild one can’t go and rave at her. 

| If she’d rave back, I could too.”’ 


| CHAPTER XIIL.---MR. ALDRICH SEES HIS MISTAKE. 


| 


out Mrs. Brown. The proceedings of the day 
before had left an unpleasant sensation on her 
;mind, not easily to be shaken off. Susan was 
|bearing her mortification as philosophically as 
| young ladies of her age are wont to do, viz., by 
indulging in a hearty cry, and then performing 
her daily avocations in a very much injured 
spirit; and the repeated sighs and “oh dears ” 
which she gave vent to did not tend to enliven 
her mistress. The Millers were from home, so 
that Maud could look for nothing to break the 
monotony of the day except the doctor’s call; 
and considering the manner in which he had 
concluded his last visit, she could not expect 
much cheering result from it. 

All this she would have cared very little 
about if she could but have secured a little 
| quiet time to herself. A letter had come that 
morning from George, and what would she not 
have given for an hour in which she might 
‘shut herself up and ponder over its contents! 
|During the morning her mind was too much 
‘occupied with attending to her father to allow 
{of much meditation. After dinner she hoped 
|sbe boon would be given her. But no; Mr. 
Turnor was unusually lively, appearing cven 
disinclined to take his customary post-prandial 
nap; and she, fearing lest his mind skould 
| travel into the same channel as yesterday, read 
'to him. He had always been an ardent lover 











to the old man, “ will you offer up a prayer?” | of poetry, and especially did he delight in hear- 
At the close of Dyer’s prayer there was 4) ing it read by his daughter. She had a clear 


pause; then Dowty prayed, and he was fol- 
lowed by one or two others. 


Mrs. Brown was |him not to be a good reader. 


|rich voice, and had been too well trained by 
He listened 


Maup felt miserably lonely and helpless with- | 


the last. Her prayer was a short, earnest | attentively, and with seeming pleasure, until 
pleading for divine guidance, and for a greater | the sweet melodious cadences gently lulled him 
Then the book 
When they rose from their knees, she said,— | was laid aside in favour of the letter, which we 

“Let us sing one verse of a hymn before | will take the liberty of reading with its owner | 
we part;” and she gave out ;— | | 
| My par Litre Sister,—For the last nine 
weeks I have been careering up and down | 
| Europe, only returning to Brussels last night, | 
|where I found your four letters. Had I re- | 


“T want a true regard, 
A single, steady aim, 
Unmoved by threatening or reward, 
To Thee and thy great name ; 
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ceived the first when it was due, I should have 
set off for England at once; I am very thank- 
ful there is no need for me to take that step 
now. How I blessed you for continuing to 
write in spite of receiving no answers from 
me! I have just. been reading your letters 
over again, consecutively, according to date. 
When you wrote the first you were clearly at 
the bottom of the ladder of despair, the next 
two bring you a step higher, while the last 
shows you mounting half a dozen at a time. 
I can go on much more happily with my work 
now I know that you have friends around you; 
and as for our dear old father, I positively am 
thankful that his mind is so far gone, hoping 
he may pass the remainder of his life in peace. 
But for your sake, I should cease from my 
weary work, and settle down to some obscure 
employment. As yet I have no news to tell 
you, but our prospects brighten just a little. 





I have settled two important points. In spite 
of your arguments in favour of America, I am | 
persuaded I am in the right quarter of the | 
globe, and I am also sure that this is the place | 

for my head-quarters. You may not hear from | 

me again’for five or six weeks, so be easy on | 
my account. * * * al 


and she felt what a relief a little chat with him 
would be. 

“ May I ask, if you please, Mr. Aldrich,” she 
said, very meekly, “if you will mind being left 
alone five minutes with papa?” 

“T can stay ten if you wish it,” he answered, | 
without looking at her. 


| 


“You are sure I am not encroaching on your | 


time P” 

“Oh dear no.” 

She was just down in time to hear Susan tell- 
ing Johnnie that as Mrs. Brown was out, Miss 
Turnor would not be able to see him to-day. 

“Come in, Johnnie,” she said, rushing to the 


door, “Mr. Aldrich has taken my place for a | 


few minutes. I’m so glad to see you.” 

“Are you? Well, I’m awfully glad to be 
seen.” 

“Pleasure mutually given and received.” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“You are sole monarch at home this week, 
how do you get on?” 

“Oh, stunning! 
never to get married ; 
feels so independent.” 

“Made up your mind! 


I’ve made up my mind 
I like being alone, one 


| monial question.” 


Maud was so intent on her letter, she did | 
not hear a tap at the door, and the person who | 


| had tapped, receiving no answer, walked gently | 
‘| in. Now as her spirit was in Brussels the | 





| filled her, for the moment, 


apparition of a well-known Woodthorpe face | 
with confusion. | 
She started from her seat, red as fire, and 
crumpling up the letter hurried it —w ae 
pocket. The commotion awoke Mr. Turnor, | 
and Aldrich proceeded to talk to him, taking | 
no further notice of Maud than a stiff “ How | 
do ye do?” He had been studying the scene | 
all the morning, and had decided how he | 
should behave towards her; and, of course, 
his conduct was exactly the reverse of what he 
intended it to be; but then he had not provided | 
against the quick, nervous hiding of a letter, in 
conjunction with a half-frightened, half-guilty 
look. 

Maud, who, on her part, had forgiven his 
rudeness, in a moment collected her senses, 
and began talking to him as usual; but his 
answers were cold and stern, while he showed | 
by his extra cordiality to Mr. Turnor that he 
preferred bestowing his attention in that quar- 
ter. Maud, leaning against the bed, held an 
animated debate within herself on the propriety 
of asking Mr. Aldrich what she had done to 
offend him, which was brought to a speedy 
conclusion by the sight of Johnnie Miller strid- 
ing up the garden walk. She knew Susan 
would send him away without inviting him in, 





“Do not insult me, Miss Turnor; my mind 
has been greatly occupied with that subject 


lately, and I have seen so much of the troubles, | 


| doubts, hopes, fears, and all that sort of thing, 
that I think all men, wishing to pass through 
life as easily as possible, would do well to 
avoid it.” 

Maud laughed heartily. “Oh, Johnnie,” she 
exclaimed, “where do you get your ideas 
from P” 


> 





| 


My dear child, you © 
| have no mind yet to make up on the matri- | 





| 
} 


“ What a laugher you are! Why cannot you | 


ever listen to me seriously ?” 


“Your remarks have such a current of wit 


jand humour running through them, that any 


one, gifted as your humble servant is, with | 


a sense of the ridiculous, must laugh at 


| them.” 


“T wonder though whether you laugh at my 
remarks, or at me! I believe it’s at me.’ 

“Where did you take your first lesson in 
angling? You must not regard me in the 


light of a pond from the bottom of which you | 


may fish up compliments.” 

“Shouldn’t think of such a thing. 
what a jolly girl you are! 
my sister.” 

“Tf such were the case, I should assuredly | 
be very proud of my brother John.” 

“Hurrah for a compliment! You've got a 
brother, haven’t you?” 

“ Yes, one.” 

“Why does he never come to see you?” 


| 


I wish you were || 











I say, | 
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“Because he is miles away from dear old 
England.” 

“ Didn’t he come one night and frighten you 
and Susan into fits ?” 

“He certainly came, but he did not cause 
such consternation as that. How did you get 
to hear of it?” 

“Susan told the master, and I heard her 
and Mr. Aldrich talking it over one day. 
Mamma said he ought to have stayed as Mr. 
Turnor was so ill.” 

“But he did not know it. I had no idea| 
papa was worse than usual until about an hour 


| after he was gone.” 


” 


“Why were you so frightened ? 

“He looked so awful, I thought he 
dying.” 

“What, your brother ? ” 

“No, papa.” 


was | 


“But I mean why were you frightened when | 


| your brother came?” 


“T was not, as soon as I was sure it was he. 
He spoke to me from outside the window, and 
I did not recognise his voice.” 

“Oh, that was all?” 

“Tt really was. What has made you coin 


| a mystery P ” 
* Because I never could learn the truth of 
It was funny his coming to the 


that story. 
window instead of the door.” 

“ He came to the window because, knowing 
how nervous papa was, he did not want to) 
alarm him.” 

“Did he see Mr. Turnor ? ” 

“Just for a moment, but papa was asleep | 


and did not see him. Really, Johnnie, I think 


| I must take a sisterly liberty with you, and 


ask you to go. Duty calls me.”’ 

“ Will Aldrich be jealous of me for keeping 
you so long? ” 

“ More probably, won’t he be angry with me 


| for leaving him so long to do my work?” 


“ He’ll only be too glad to serve you. I’ve 
heard him groan because opportunities did 
not come fast enough to show his devotion ; 
do let him embrace this.” 


“You hear a great deal; it strikes me you | 


dream half.” 

“Oh, I’m wide awake! [I'll just tell you 
how I get to see into things. When any one 
comes, if I’m not at lessons, I go quietly into 
the drawing-room and sit down near the win- 
dow, generally behind the curtain, and begin 
to read. My presence is soon forgotten. Con- 
versation goes on, and thus I gather up lots.”’ 

“T am very sorry, but I must go back to 
papa.” 

“ Stay one more moment, please. I say, 
will you help me to send the doctor a val. ? ” 

“ Johnnie!” 





“Do, I say, I’ve got it all arranged. 
want you to——” 

*T daren’t, child.” 

“ Are you frightened of him ? ” 

“ Not exactly.” 

“ He'd never find you out, and if he did he 
wouldn’t think of being angry with you.” 

* Oh, but he would.” 

“ Why, is he ever? ” 
| “ Sometimes: he was yesterday.” 
| “What at ?” 
| “1 wish any one could tell me, for I cannot 
| 


I only 





imagine.” 
“Then you've quarrelled! I thought there 
was something up, you seemed so_ pleased 
to leave him. I shall have a jolly bit of 
| excitement to tell Loo.” 
|“ We haven’t quarrelled, so do not get that 
into your head; there will be every chance of 
our doing it if I detain him any longer. Good- 
| bye.” 
| « Good-bye. Give my love to him, and tell 
| him to think better of it.” 
Now it so happened that the whole of the 
foregoing conversation had been overheard by 
Aldrich. 
| Maud had not firmly shut the door when 

she left her father’s room, the latch had slipped 
back again, and the door slightly opened itself. 
| She and Johnnie were all the time standing 
| hear the dining-room fire with that door open, 
consequently every word could easily be heard 
up-stairs. Ere Johnnie’s message was uttered, 
| Aldrich had “ thought better of it,” and was in 
a mighty rage with himself for ever having 
entertained a suspicion against her. His 
position at that moment was particularly awk- 
; ward. How was he to behave when she 
‘returned? His impulse was to confess all 
and beg her forgiveness ; judgment told him 
that would not do. Should he-try to get back 
into his former manner as if nothing had hap- 
pened? That, of course, was impossible at a 
moment’s notice. No, the sweet physician, 
time, must heal the breach his own folly had 


house without seeing her! The object of his 
meditations herself put a stop to them with— 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Aldrich, for being 
so long. It is difficult to get away from that 
child when he is in one of his talkative moods.” 

“T wish I could often serve you, and as 
easily,” he answered. 

She sat down by the fire, nearly opposite 
him, and took up her work. Oh, what a re- 
source, under such circumstances, is a woman’s 
‘work! She can fix her eyes on it, in fact, her 
whole attention, appearing too much absorbed 
to think of anything else; whereas a man has 
nothing for it but to stare at his boots and 








opened. Oh, if he could but get out of the - 
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| earnestly, Maud looked up, and the stitching | at least threatened with it. 





twirl his moustache, or, failing that, his watch| “I hope,” said he, “that Mrs. Brown’s 

chain. To take upa book or newspaper would | leaving you to-day is not a case of coming 

be like abstracting himself too much. Aldrich | events casting their shadows before them.” 

was some little time before he spoke again, he| ‘“ What do you mean?’’ said Maud, looking 

felt he ought to go, but that was more than he | up in alarm. 

could do before he had made at least one step “ She is not preparing to leave you, is she ?” 

towards getting back into her good graces. | “Oh dear no, what can have made you 

Well, the longer he waited the more difficult | suggest such a thing ?” 

it would be, so at last he ventured,— “T fancy she will have a ‘call’ soon, 
“This is ithe first favour you have ever) oie my fear is she may think it her duty to 


asked of me.’ | obey it.” 
“Indeed! I cannot say it is the first time; “ Surely not ; she knows I cannot do with- 


you have granted me one. I am going to ask | out her.” 
another of you: I wish——” | “She is a grand character; she would be 
“Well?” | perfect if one could take the stubbornness out 
“T beg yout pardon,” she said, bending low | of her; but when once she thinks she ought to 
over her work to hide the blush she felt was | do a thing, no amount of reasoning can deter 


dyeing her face, “ but on second thought I had her.” 
| “ Well, I will not trouble myself about this 


rather not ask it.” | 
“If you only would!” He said it so| calamity,” said Mand, petulantly, “until I am 
You seem deter- 


ceased. “ Will you, please?” he continued. | mined to make me miserable.” 
“T am sure you would if you knew what com-| “Ifyou knew how I have your well-being 
fort and pleasure it would give me.” and happiness at heart, you would not say 
“Tt was a silly thought passing through my | that;” and he got up and moved towards her. 
mind,” she replied; “I am sorry I spoke so|“ I would——” 
thoughtlessly if it has annoyed you.” “ Excuse me, Mr. Aldrich, I must see about 
“Tt hasn’t annoyed me. I wish you wouldn't | papa’s tea,” she said, quickly, interrupting him, 
speak so sarcastically.” “but I need not ask you to mount guard 
“TI beg your pardon. I have no right to|again, Susan will come up. 
even imply sarcasm to one whom Iam under| Aldrich saw he must go. “ Good evening, 
so many obligations to. It was not intended.” | he said, holding out his hand. 
“That last bit was,” he said, angrily. “Good evening,” she answered, and took 
“ Like the parrot, I ‘wish I hadn’t spoke,’ ” | care not to see the extended hand. 
she said, looking as if she would like to smile’ “It serves me right,” thought poor Ald- 
at him, but his frowning countenance forbade it. rich to himself, as he walked rapidly home. 
” Don't add insult to injury and make fun “ I have been terribly provoking and absurd, 
of me,” he growled. and the worst of it is I can never explain my 
“Mr. Aldrich, since the last four-and-twenty conduct, she would be so indignant; I believe 
hours you seem determined to misinterpret all she would never forgive me if she found out I 
my doings and sayings. I have no wish to had misdoubted her word. My chance would 
vex or hurt you in any way; you have been a be lost now if there were not plenty of oppor- 
true friend to me, and surely gratitude alone tunities for my ingratiating myself back into 
would prevent my purposely offending you.” her favour. What a blessing it is she cannot 
She stooped to pick up her work, which had do without me! Dear me!” he sighed, “I 
fallen from her hands, and began stitching wish this brother-mystery would quite clear 
more assiduously than ever. Aldrich sat up. I expect the whole family misery lies at his 
staring at her for some time in silence, rumi- door. How frightened she looked when I 
nating on the past, present, and future. On caught her reading that letter! Probably it 
due consideration he came to the conclusion he was from him; surely it was not from any 
had better quit that subject entirely and renew other sort of ‘ him.’” 
it at some more auspicious time. He would With which comfortable reflection Mr. Ald- 
try now to appease Maud’s wrath by taking a rich reached his own door. 
friendly interest in her concerns. 
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Kvery kind of Family ; 
| I, Sewing is done more easily, 
| more quietly, more beautifully, 








more perfectly, and every way 


more satisfactorily, by the 





Willcox and Gibbs Silent 










Sewing Machine, than by any 


other sewing mechanism yet 





devised, 








Ellenhall Vicarage, 
Kccleshall, Staffordshire, 
Jan. 26th, 1870. 


Mrs. Turnour’s Machine, after 
nearly nine years’ constant use, 
still works satisfactorily. 


Barnet, Herts, 
Jan, 8th, 1870. 


GentLeMEN, — Although _ it 
seems unnecessary to add to 
your numerous testimonials to 
the efficiency of the Wutcox 
AnD Gisps Sewine Macuine, I 
feel disposed to send my tribute 
of praise also. 

I have had my Machine nine 
months ; during that time I have 
accomplished every description 
of work, from felt carpets to the 
finest lawn, with perfect success. 
Although I had no instruction 
but from the book, I was able in 
three days to make some shirts 
beautifully. They are in wear 
at the present time, and not one 
stitch has given way; in fact, in 
no case whatever has my work 
ever failed. 

I chose my Machine simply 
from studying the books I re- 
ceived from the various makers, 
and I do not regret my choice, 
for I am persuaded it is the very 
best Sewing Machine for the 
mother of a family, being so 
simple to learn, easy to use, and 
always ready at a moment’s 
notice for any kind of work. 

I am, Gentlemen, yours, etc., 

E. M. Gitperr. 


To the Wirtcox and Gripes 
Sewing Macuine Company, 


From the Rev: J. M. Taytor, Wood- 
kirk Vicarage, Wakefield, York- 
. shire, Dec. 20th, 1869. 
Your Sewing Machine has 
been used daily with full satis- 











natural taste and habits, and 
cannot but regard the WiLLcox 
AND Gipss as a model of simpli- 
city and efficient arrangement. 

From the Rev. J. F. Gannaway, 

Tabernacle House, Wotton-under- 

Edge, Gloucestershire, Nov. 8th, 

1809. 

The Wittcox anp Guipss is 
an easily-worked and every way 
workable family Sewing Machine. 
From Mrs. Pow.tne, Eastnor Rectory, 

Ledbury, Herefordshire, June 4th, 

1869. 

It will be a great pleasure to 
me to work your Machine again; 
for after trying the Wanzer, 
Florence, Wheeler and Wilson, 
and Grover and Baker, I still 
prefer the Wiitcox anp Gipps to 
any of them . . . the quietness 


| and pleasantness with which your 


Machine works, and no double 

thread to perplex the worker. 

The following letter, written in reply 
to an inquiry, has come to our 
knowledge. It was perfectly spon- 
taneous (as in fact are all the 
letters we publish), xeiiher the 
inquiry nor the reply being directly 
or indirectly procured by any one 
interested in the sale of our 

Machine. 

Zeals Rectory, Bath, 
Feb, 18th, 1869. 

My Dear Frinnv,—The Sewing 
Machine you ask me about is, [ 
think, quite the best there is. 
It has so many advantages over 
others, in being so simple and 
easily learnt and managed, hay- 
ing only one reel, and it is not 
nearly so heavy to work as the 
others. My sister has had three 
or four diiferent ones, and she 
tells me that of them she found 
the Wiiicox anp Gisps far the 
pleasantest one to work, and I 


faction. Iam a mechanician by | have had one for three years, 
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and have never found any cause 
to be dissatisfied with it. It is 
the only Machine I haye ever 
seen, also, that doeg fine work 
nicely. Their No. 0 needle will 
do the most beantiful fine stitch- 
ing on tho thinnest material, 
which is a great advantage. 

The book they have just pub- 
lished gives a very good account 
of the Machine, and does not, in 
the least, exaggerate its good 
points. 

A. Sr. Gzorax FEetitows. 


To Miss Cusirt, 
Catfield Rectory, Stalham, Norwich. 


Lividence of Carouns Witson ez- 
amined by the Solicitor-General im 
a Patent trial, before the Lord 
President, Edinburgh, July 21st, 
22nd, and 23rd, 1869 :-— 


I am forewoman to Messrs. 
Heugh, Balfour, and Co., Manu- 
facturers, Manchester.... I 
have been employed in using Sew- 
ing-Machines for twelve years. 
For the last eight years we have 
used the ‘‘ WitLcox AnD Gipps” 
exclusively. Previously we used 
Thomas’s and also Wheeler and 
Wilson’s. The “ WILLCox AND 
GisBs” is by far the best Machine 
with which I am acquainted. It 
is so in every respect. It works 
with greater rapidity, ease, and 
certainty. We work them by 
steam-power at over 2,000 
stitches a minute, but we have 
worked them 3,000. Skilled 
hands have worked them at 
2,000 stitches a minute for about 
six months with the same needle. 
he fabric is not in the least in- 
jured. One woman will hem from 
720 to 900 yards (or upwards of 
half « mile) in a day of eight-and 
a-half hours. Thework turned out 
is of a beautiful description ; the 
sewing is very secure. Jf neyer 








misses stitches .... It is very 
easy tolearn....I have taught 
from 800 to 400 girls. I make 


my own dresses with the Machine 
in my dinner hour. I can finish 
a plain dress in two or three 
hours .... IJ sews all kinds 
of fabrics .... Thomas’s and 
Wheeler and Wilson’s Machines 
are considerably inferior to the 
“Wuscox and Gipps.” They 
don’t turn the work ont so 
nicely ; they are nob go secure ; 
and they ave not nearly so rapid. 


Evidence of Brnjamin ForHercit. 
in the above trial :— 
I am a Consulting Engineer 
I was in practice in Lon- 
don for about twelve years, and 
then for upwards of twenty years 
I was in connection with Messrs. 
Sharp, Roberts and Co., Engi- 
neers and Machinists, Manches- 
ter. Iwas afterwards a partner 
with Mr. Roberts for five years 
. I was a juror at the Ex- 
hibitions of 751 and 762. 
I am generally acquainted, as an 
Engineer and Machinist, with 
the Sewing Machines which were 
in use previous to Mr. Gibbs’ 
patent of 1857. In my opinion 
that patent embraced an im- 
portant invention.... The Re- 
volving Looper was a » feature of 
a most extraordinary character, 
and gave quite a new charac- 
ter to the Machine itself.... 
Mr Gibbs’ Patent insured not 





only more accurate working, but 
also the constant working of a 
Machine at a higher velocity, 
producing more work, better in 
quality, and better in appear- 
ance.... I consider that the 
result has been to secure to the 
public a Machine that is almost 





faultless, if not altogether so. 


Tix WILLCOX & GIBBS 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


(HAND AND TREADLE) 


Sent for a Month’s Trial Free and Carriage Paid 
to any Station in the Kingdom. 

After the Trial, payment may be made, if desirable, 
in Monthly Instalments, as low as £1 each, 
at the invariable Cash Price. 

Machines of other makers taken in exchange at the 
highest prices for which they cart; be sold. 
Illustrated price list free, 


Beware of those who do not allow a Month’s Free Use of a 
Machine at the buyer’s own home, while pretending to offer 
OUR “TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE.” 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO,, 
190, CHEAPSIDE AND 185, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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A GUINEA BOOK FOR 12s. 64. 


Just published, crown 4to., printed on toned paper, in the 
finest manner, and superbly bound in cloth and gold, 


GEMS OF NATURE AND ART. 


Illustrated with 24 Coloured Plates, from Drawings 
by T. W. Woop, H. Nort Humpuereys, FB. Frew- 
In@, F, W. Farruort, and other eminent Artists. 


*,* This book, not only from the beauty of illustra- 
tions, which combine the most brilliant colouring with 
the greatest artistic taste, but also from the interesting 


character of its letterpress, will be one of the most | 


beautiful Presentation and Drawing-room Table Books 
published this season, while from its being quite equal to 


the ordinary guinea books of its class, it will possess the | 


additional merit of being the cheapest issued. 


LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN AND CO,, 
10, StaTionERS’ Hatt Court. 





W. F. THOMAS & CO.’S 


PATENT 


SEWING MACHINES, 


ADAPTED FOR EVERY KIND OF WORK, 
Noiseless Domestic Machines, Lock Stitch, 
£3 15s. 

Two Thread, on Stand, £2 10s. 
ORIGINAL PATENTEES, 

1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 


AND 


REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD ST., LONDON. 
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TWENTY-ONE GUINEAS, 
“Instructions for the Pianoforte,” price 4s. L SI ‘ : : 
A splendid assortment of HARMONIUMS, of every description, in Oak Cases, from 5 to 34 Guineas; in 


Mahogany, 7 to 18 Guineas; in Rosewood, 13 to 60 Guineas. 


5s. post free. 


Wu. SPRAGUE’S 
PIANOFORTES, 


21 GUINEAS. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


ILLIAM SPRAGUE is manufacturing a very elegaut and superior Pianoforte, 64 octaves, of the very best 

seasoned materials, and WARRANTED to keep well in tune IN ALL CLIMATES, for the moderate price of 
These Instruments have been highly approved by the profession and first-rate judges. 
Iliu strated Sheet and Price List post free. 


Sprague’s ** Instructions for the Harmonium,” 


WILLIAM SPRAGUE, MANUFACTURER, 


7. 


FINSBURY PAVEMENT. 


Leon DON. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGUsi ION. 





NYLONS CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended as a simple lut certain 
Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are 
subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is with gustice 


5 ~ eS 
called the “ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach. 


“ Norton’s Pills” act as a 


powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe wnder any curcwm- 
stances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 
from their use, as they have been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 30 years. 
Sold in Boxes at 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s, each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 


CAUTION. = een 
Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 





BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all caac» 


of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &ec. 


See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Bagctay & Co., 
Sanazr & Son, Epwarps & Co., Newssry & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassaut’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 


It is highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. 


F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavend.sh Square, Ww 
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FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


RICE FLOUR IS NOT CORN FLOUR. 


Fay an CAUTION. 
B* cor: & POLSON were the first to adopt the name 
CORN FLOUR. and they are greatly interested 
in maintaining its reputation, which is “liable to be dis- 
credited by the unwarrantable appropriation of the name 
to articles of a different character, prepared, as in one 


PATENT prominent instance, from Rice ! The Public, it is hoped, 


will discriminate between cheap articles bearing a false 


name and 
CORN FLOUR.” fowx & powsoy's coRN FLOUR, 


which is prepared solely from Maize or Lndian Corn. 


1O L MAN’S 


C BRITISH 2 


ORN-FLOUR 


is prepared from KICE, the staple Food of more be Three Hundred Millions (300,000,000) 
of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, Cakes, Soups, &e., and 
is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children and Invalids. 

Testimonial from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 


* Rice-Flour 1s Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. ConMan’s as superior to anything of the 
kind now before the public.” 
Testimonial from ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D. 
“T find it to be perfectly pure and most carefully manufactured; it forms an exceedingly digestible and 
wholesome article of diet.” 


















Testimonial from CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D. 
“T have never tasted anything of the kind more agreeable in flavour or so easily digestible.” 


RETAILED BY FAMILY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS, AND WHOLESALE BY 
J. & J. COLMAN, 108, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 


PARKINS & GOTTO'’S 
WRITING PAPERS & ENVELOPES, 


(LARGE OR SMALL QUANTITIES AT WHOLESALE PRICES.) 


NO CHARGE MADE FOR PLAIN STAMPING FROM ANY DIE, WHETHER PURCHASED 
AT THIS WAREHOUSE OR NOT. 


MONOGRAM, CREST, AND ADDRESS DIES CUT AT HALF-PRICE. 





Packet of 120 sheets Note Daper ......... 0 6 | 250 Useful Envelopes — .sccccccssesereeseees 0 9 
iat RO cu EEE TEC. epence nccuna 1 0 | 1000 Envelopes ......cccccccsccecceresereeees 2 9 
» ple0 ‘,  Eettta Thick .i..4.0 1 6 | 1000 Full Size do. ......cscsve coceccccsseess 4 6 


20 QUIRES STRAW PAPER FOR 3s. DISH PAPERS. DINNER 
MENUS. SERMON PAPER, 20. QUIRES: FOR 3s. 


** THE NEW SQUARE-CUT ENVELOPES. 
Lithographic Printing at a few Hours’ Notice. 











